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PART  I 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    END    OF    THE    TERM 

"Peggy  Musgrave!  Peggy  Musgrave!  Marguerita! 
Where  are  you?" 

The  ringing  voice  sent  its  clear  call  across  the  playing- 
fields  in  advance  of  its  owner  who  was  scudding  over 
the  ground  as  fast  as  her  active  young  legs  could  carry 
her.  The  July  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  elm  trees 
where  the  rooks  were  cawing  to  each  other  with  im- 
mense zeal.  It  was  the  last  official  school-day  of  the  term, 
and  there  was  to  be  a  great  gathering  of  parents  on  the 
morrow  for  the  prize-giving  and  concert  of  the  year. 
And  after  that,  Peggy  Musgrave — Marguerita,  as  they 
had  dubbed  her — was  going  to  leave  for  good.  She  was 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  no  one  knew  quite  what  was 
going  to  happen  without  her,  least  of  all  the  little  flying 
sprite  of  a  girl  with  her  vivid  red-brown  hair  and  laugh- 
ing eyes  who  was  to  succeed  her  in  the  place  of  authority. 
"For,"  as  she  had  been  heard  to  remark,  "no  one  would 
be  such  an  ass  as  to  do  what  I  told  them." 

Yet  little  Joan  Mordaunt  who  was  seventeen  in  spite 
of  her  extremely  youthful  appearance  was  not  without 
influence,  as  the  Head  had  realized  long  since.     There 
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was  pent  in  her  small  frame  an  energy  which  asserted 
itself  perpetually,  and  close  association  with  Peggy  Mus- 
grave  had  done  much  to  train  it  in  the  right  direction. 
For  Peggy  Musgrave  at  eighteen  was  a  prize-pupil  of 
whom  any  school  might  be  proud. 

She  was  of  a  far  more  feminine  type  than  her  tom- 
boy friend,  Joan ;  a  very  fair  girl  with  deep  blue  eyes  and 
a  most  bewitching  mouth  and  chin.  That  everyone  loved 
her  was  not  surprising,  but  she  commanded  more  than 
love.  There  was  in  her  strength  as  well  as  sweetness, 
and  it  was  to  this  strength  that  little  Joan  owed  a  great 
deal  of  her  own  development.  Their  friendship  was  of 
long  standing,  dating  from  a  certain  night,  when  Peggy, 
a  small  mother  of  eleven,  had  clasped  Joan,  a  sobbing 
bundle  of  homesick  babyhood  barely  a  year  her  junior, 
to  her  breast  and  comforted  her  with  long,  weird  tales 
of  India  narrated  in  a  sibilant  whisper  until  sleep  had 
succeeded  the  tears.  Peggy  was  never  homesick,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  had  been  parted  from  her  parents 
for  years.  Peggy  had  not  even  wept  when  the  news 
of  her  mother's  death  had  been  very  tenderly  broken 
to  her  by  that  funny  little  man,  Uncle  Nick,  who  was  no 
relation  at  all  really,  only  a  sort  of  self -constituted  guar- 
dian. Her  eyes  had  grown  big  and  dark,  and  she  had 
tried  very  hard  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  it  all,  but  she  had 
not  cried.  In  fact,  it  was  she  who,  maternal  again,  had 
tried  to  dry  Nick's  tears,  holding  him  very  tightly  to  her 
child's  heart  and  entreating  him  to  "Never  mind !" 

That  mother  was  no  more  than  a  dream  to  Peggy  now, 
but  Uncle  Nick  was  a  very  living  reality,  and  dear  Aunt 
Muriel  also  who  had  always  been  her  ideal  of  loving, 
gracious  womanhood.  To  become  like  Aunt  Muriel  had 
been  her  aspiration  for  as  long  as  she  had  known  her, 
and  for  years  she  had  nursed  a  secret  regret  that  she 
was  not  the  daughter  of  those  two  who  meant  so  much 
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to  her.  For  she  had  not  seen  her  own  father  since  those 
far-off  days  when  her  mother  had  been  there  too.  They 
had  gone  back  to  India  and  left  her  with  Nick  and 
Muriel,  and  then  her  mother  had  died  and  her  father  had 
never  returned.  Nick  had  often  urged  him  to  do  so, 
had  even  threatened  to  go  out  and  fetch  him,  but  no 
threats  had  availed.  His  little  girl  must  come  to  him 
when  she  was  old  enough,  Will  Musgrave  said,  but  he 
could  not  leave  his  work  in  India  to  go  to  her.  Work 
was  all  he  had  left  in  life.  And  so  Nick  had  ceased  his 
persuasions  at  last,  realizing  their  futility. 

"Peggy  will  have  to  fetch  him  home,"  he  said.  "He'll 
come  for  her." 

And  thus,  while  Peggy  was  growing  up  in  England, 
her  father  had  pursued  his  work  in  the  Civil  Service  till 
he  had  made  for  himself  a  name  that  stood  practically 
at  the  head  of  the  engineering  world  in  India.  He  was 
Sir  William  Musgrave  now  and  had  a  great  many  letters 
after  his  name,  but  worldly  success  was  dust  and  ashes 
to  him.  Fie  worked  for  work's  sake  alone,  to  still,  or  at 
least  in  a  measure  to  forget,  the  emptiness  of  his  heart. 
There  was  no  other  palliative  for  his  soul's  hunger. 

"If  I  don't  keep  on  working  I  shall  go  mad,"  he  had 
written  to  Nick  once.  "I  have  got  to  fill  in  time  some- 
how now  that  she  is  gone.  I  can  only  sleep  by  tiring 
myself  out.  If  I  don't  sleep,  God  help  me,  for  it  will 
mean  a  bullet  in  my  brain  sooner  or  later,  and  I  am  still 
man  enough  to  know  that  I  can't  take  short  cuts  of  that 
kind.  No,  I've  got  to  stick  to  work,  old  chap,  as  long 
as  there's  breath  in  my  body.  As  for  my  poor  little  girl, 
I  know  too  well  that  she  is  better  off  in  your  care  than 
she  would  be  in  mine." 

It  was  this  letter  which  had  made  Nick  relinquish  his 
efforts  to  bring  Will  home. 

And  now  his  little  girl  was  eighteen  and  ready  to  go 
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to  him.  Her  last  day  of  school  life  had  arrived.  To- 
morrow she  would  be  a  sort  of  vice-hostess  at  Elm  Mead 
where  she  had  been  for  so  long  a  pupil,  and  the  next  day 
she  would  be  gone. 

She  was  standing  under  the  elm  trees  when  Joan  ar- 
rived, hot  and  breathless  after  her  exertions,  and  pushed 
through  the  cluster  of  girls  surrounding  her. 

"I've  been  hunting  for  you  everywhere/'  she  said  "You 
said  you'd  be  in  the  big  music-room." 

"Oh,  sorry!"  said  Peggy.  "Am  I  late?"  She  put 
her  arm  around  the  younger  girl's  shoulders  and  gave 
her  a  propitiatory  hug.  "I  was  just  getting  addresses 
from  everybody  I'm  going  to  write  to  when  I  get  to 
India.    But  I've  done  now.    Come  along!" 

"Oh,  aren't  you  going  to  write  to  me,  Peggy?"  cried 
a  voice  from  the  group  of  girls  she  was  about  to  leave. 

Peggy  paused,  holding  out  her  hand,  and  a  pale-faced, 
golden-haired  child  of  eleven  sprang  to  her  and  fastened 
upon  her  like  a  limpet. 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly,  Violet !"  said  Joan  with  some  im- 
patience.    "I  can  give  her  that." 

"You'll  forget!  I  know  you'll  forget!"  maintained 
Violet.  "Please,  Peggy,  let  me  write  my  new  address 
in. your  book!" 

Peggy  smiled,  pressing  the  little  girl  to  her  side.  "Yes, 
of  course!    Come  along!    Let's  all  go  together!" 

"Oh,  but,  Peggy, — "  began  Joan. 

Peggy  stopped  the  protest  with  a  quick  look.  "You 
and  I  can  enjoy  ourselves  afterwards,"  she  said. 

And  Joan,  rightly  interpreting  this  to  mean  a  stolen 
hour  in  Peggy's  bedroom  when  everyone  else  was  asleep, 
yielded  the  point  without  further  demur.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  the  term,  and  school-shackles  had  already  ceased 
to  exist.  She  had,  besides,  an  elder-sisterly  affection  for 
little  Violet  Wyndham  who  was  her  cousin  and  quite  a 
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jolly  companion  for  a  kid.  Joan  at  seventeen  was  still 
too  youthful  herself  to  despise  the  younger  ones.  She 
lived  all  their  pursuits  and  had  not  the  faintest  desire  to 
develop  into  a  young  lady. 

"Let's  enjoy  life  while  we  can!"  was  her  maxim.  "I 
don't  want — ever — to  grow  up." 

She  accepted  Violet's  presence  therefore  with  a  good 
grace,  and  the  proceedings  in  the  music-room  ended  in 
an  impromptu  dance,  with  Peggy  at  the  piano,  and  the  two 
cousins  careering  round  and  round,  presently  joined  by 
a  score  or  more  of  girls  attracted  by  the  spirited  sounds 
of  Peggy's  fox-trot.  One  of  the  mistresses  presently 
looked  in  and  smiled  and  went  away  again,  and  not  until 
the  great  school-bell  at  length  interrupted  them  with  the 
summons  to  prepare  for  supper  did  the  revellers  realize 
that  an  extra  half -hour  had  been  meted  out  to  them  for 
their  enjoyment. 

They  were  dismissed  to  bed  very  soon  after  supper, 
for,  as  the  Head  remarked,  there  would  be  plenty  to  do 
on  the  morrow,  what  with  packing  and  entertaining,  and 
they  must  keep  themselves  fresh  for  the  early  start  on 
the  day  after. 

They  dispersed  to  their  various  rooms  with  a  good 
deal  of  chatter  and  merriment,  and  soon  the  old  grey 
house  among  the  elms  had  sunk  into  quietness  while  the 
last  glow  of  the  summer  sun  died  away  in  the  west. 

"I  don't  believe  that  after  to-morrow  you'll  never 
be  here  any  more/'  said  Joan,  perched  on  the  side  of  her 
friend's  bed  and  swinging  a  bare  leg  contemplatively. 
"It's  not  possible.    I  don't  believe  it's  true." 

"I  feel  like  that  too,"  said  Peggy. 

"You  don't  want  to  leave,  do  you?"  said  Joan. 

Peggy  shook  her  head.     "Not  very  much." 

Joan  made  an  impatient  movement.  "If  you  could 
only  have  stayed  another  year,  and  then,  instead  of  going 
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to  India,  if  you  could  have  come  up  to  London  and  been 
presented  with  me  as  we  planned!  Peggy,  wouldn't  it 
have  been  much  nicer  ?" 

"Miles !"  said  Peggy. 

Joan  became  a  little  mutinous.  "I  think  when  people 
get  as  old  as  you  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they 
like.', 

"Yes/'  said  Peggy.  "I  know.  I  said  that  to  Uncle 
Nick.  But  he  said — he's  very  clever,  you  know,  and 
you  can't  help  believing  what  he  says, — " 

Joan  nodded.     "I  know !    Goon!    What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said  that  to  follow  our  own  inclination  blindly 
was  not  always  to  do  as  we  liked,  at  least  it  didn't  end 
that  way.  He  said  that  it  wasn't  just  duty  that  called 
me  out  to  India,  but  he  believed  it  would  be  inclination 
too  when  I  had  considered  everything.  And  he  put  it  to 
me, — Joan,  he  said,  'Supposing  you  went  in  for  a  Lon- 
don season  and  got — married — as  of  course  you  will 
sooner  or  later/  "  Peggy's  face  was  very  hot  as  she  said 
the  words,  "  'you  would  probably  never  see  your  father 
again.  Would  that  be  following  your  real  inclination?' 
And  of  course  I  couldn't  help  seeing  his  point.  It  would 
be  pretty  mouldy  to — risk  making  other  ties  that  might 
quite  cut  off  the  one  I've  already  got." 

"Oh  yes,  if  you're  going  to  marry,"  said  Joan.  "But 
I  shan't  dream  of  marrying  for  years  and  years  and 
years, — not  till  I'm  at  least  thirty.  One  needn't,  you 
know.  Why,  my  own  mummy  is  thirty-nine,  and  she's 
as  lovely  as  any  girl  of  eighteen." 

"But  then  she  couldn't  be  anything  else,"  said  Peggy. 
"She'll  be  just  the  same  when  she's  ninety,  and  so  will 
you." 

'Then  I  shan't  marry  till  I'm  ninety,"  said  Joan,  scor- 
ing her  point  triumphantly.  "I'm  sure  I  shan't  want  to. 
One  can  do  everything  one  likes  without." 
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Peo-gy's  eyes  were  dreamv.  "You'll  probably  marry 
in  vour  very  first  season/'  she  said.  "It  will  be  some- 
body big  and  important  like  your  father,  and  you  will 
be  everybody's  favourite  like  your  mother.  I  can  ^see 
your  future  much  more  easily  than  I  can  see  my  own." 

Joan  laughed  with  a  touch  of  derision.  "Well,  111 
tell  you  yours,  then.  You  will  go  out  to  India,  and 
you'll  meet  Uncle  Noel  again  and  you'll  marry  him  and 
'be  my  aunt!     I  know  you  will,  so  you  needn't  get  red 

and  pretend." 

Peggy's  face  was  scarlet.  "I  think  you  d  better^  go 
to  bed,  Joan,"  she  said  somewhat  briefly.  "I'm  tired 
of  this  silly  discussion." 

Joan  turned  in  swift  contrition.  "Oh,  darling  I  m 
very  sorry  I  didn't  mean  it.  Of  course  you  wouldnt 
do  anything  so  dull !  I  think  it  would  be  very  stupid  to 
aet  married  at  all,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  not  going  to.  I 
hope  you  won't  either,  but  going  to  India  makes  it  more 
difficult.     I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  were  going  to 

stay  here."  „ 

"It's  no  use  wishing,"  said  Peggy.  "I've  got  to  go. 
"But  you'll  come  back  if  you  don't  like  it,"  urged  Joan. 
"I'm  sure  Uncle  Nick  wouldn't  want  you  to  stay  if  you 
didn't.     Suppose,  for  instance,  that  your  father  didn't 

want  you!"  _ 

"Why  should  we  suppose  horrid  things?  said  Peggy. 
"I  know  he  wants  me.     He  has  written  to  say  so." 

Yet  she  did  not  speak  with  any  great  conviction,  for 
the  same  doubt  had  visited  her  own  mind  frequently 
.  of  late.  Had  he  really  wanted  her,  could  he  not  have 
come  over  to  see  her  long  since?  Would  any  man  who 
cared  have  suffered  her  to  drop  completely  out  of  his 
life  as  had  this  dimly-remembered  father  of  hers .     ^ 

"I  wish  he  were  not  so  far  away,"  she  said  with  a  sigh. 

"Never  mind !"  consoled  Joan.    "You're  not  going  yet, 
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and  we'll  have  some  ripping  times  these  holidays  first. 
And  all  the  Olympians  are  arriving  to-morrow!  Just 
think  of  it!  Your  Uncle  Nick,  my  daddy  and  mummy 
and  Violet's.  By  the  way,  did  you  hear  that  Aunt  Olga 
and  the  children  are  going  down  to  Weir  for  part  of 
the  holidays  to  be  with  Dr.  Jim,  and  perhaps  Uncle  Max 
too?  And  if  I  am  down  at  Brethaven  with  you  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  ever  so  jolly,  won't  it?  I  do  so  love 
being  at  Redlands  in  the  summer,  don't  you  ?" 

"It's  my  home,"  said  Peggy,  but  she  said  it  rather 
wistfully,  for  it  would  not  be  her  home  much  longer. 

Joan  divined  her  thought  and  turned  swiftly  to  em- 
brace her.  "I  never  want  to  go  there  unless  you  are 
there,"  she  said.  "You'll  come  back,  Peggy?  Promise 
you'll  come  back !" 

"I  will  if  I  can,"  Peggy  said,  but  there  was  no  con- 
viction in  her  voice. 

"You  don't  mean  to,"  said  Joan. 

"If  I  can,"  Peggy  said  again  almost  under  her  breath. 
"But — I  think  it  is  rather  like  being  caught  in  a  trap, 
Joan.     One  may  get  away — and  one  may  not." 

"You  ought  not  to  go !"  cried  Joan.  "It  isn't  right — 
if  you  feel  like  that." 

Peggy  laughed  a  little  and  kissed  her.  "Yes,  it  is 
right,"  she  said.  "And  I'm  not  afraid — not  really  afraid 
— just  because  I  know  it's  right." 

"I  suppose  that's  what  Nick  says,"  said  Joan,  jealously 
clasping  her. 

"Yes,"  said  Peggy  with  simplicity.  "That's  what  Nick 
says.    And  he  is  always  right." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    OLYMPIANS 

The  gathering  on  the  lawns  of  Elm  Mead  on  the 
following  day  was  a  record  in  the  school  annals.  The 
weather  was  ideal  and  everyone  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
This  summer  celebration  was  looked  upon  as  the  great 
day  of  the  year  at  which  nearly  every  girl  could  boasc  of 
a  relative  to  represent  Home. 

That  Peggy  Musgrave,  the  beloved  head-girl,  could 
not  do  so  was  a  matter  for  commiseration  with  some 
though  others  declared  that  to  have  a  substitute  in  the 
form  of  Nick  Ratcliffe  was  more  than  compensation  for 
the  fact.  He  arrived  early  with  his  dark  graceful  wife 
who  spoke  so  little  but  whom  Peggy  loved  so  devotedly. 
They  were  received  in  the  drawing-room,  but  here  Nick 
refused  to  remain  for  long,  and  very  soon  he  was  pacing 
the  school-terrace  with  Peggy,  his  one  arm  linked  in 
hers. 

"That  is  Captain  Ratcliffe  of  the  Frontier,"  girls  mur- 
mured to  each  other,  and  watched  him  from  afar  with 
veneration. 

Nick  Ratcliffe  at  forty-five  was  quite  as  unimposing 
of  appearance  as  he  had  ever  been.  His  meagre  frame 
was  as  straight  and  full  of  energy  as  in  his  Indian  days, 
his  face  rather  more  like  old  parchment  than  of  yore. 
His  eyes  had  their  old  trick  of  snatching  such  informa- 
tion as  they  required  with  as  brief  a  glance  as  possible, 

it 
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missing  nothing,  but  seldom  dwelling  upon  anything.  His 
hair  was  so  nearly  non-existent  as  to  be  past  praying  for, 
as  he  himself  modestly  remarked,  and  his  eyebrows,  also 
according  to  his  own  description  once  written  on  a  pass- 
port, were  but  an  imaginary  line. 

Of  Nick  Ratcliffe's  services  to  his  country  none  knew 
the  sum  and  very  few  the  nature,  but  somehow  he  was 
always  busy.  He  had  relinquished  his  seat  in  Parliament 
and  he  occupied  no  definite  high  place,  yet  he  came  and 
went  among  those  in  authority  as  one  privileged  and 
even  revered.  In  many  Indian  affairs  his  advice  was 
regarded  as  practically  infallible,  and  rumour  had  it  that 
a  post  of  very  great  importance  had  more  than  once  been 
offered  to  him  and  had  been  refused.  Many  still  thought 
that  Nick  might  be  persuaded  to  take  the  field  once  more 
in  which  he  had  already  won  high  honours,  though  others 
shook  their  heads  remarking  that  Mrs.  Nick  was  the  one 
who  needed  most  persuasion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  was  not  so.  Muriel  was  not  the  woman  to  hamper 
him  in  his  career,  and  though  it  was  true  that  life  in 
India  attracted  her  but  little  she  would  not  have  suffered 
that  consideration  to  influence  his  decision.  Their  only 
son,  moreover,  had  just  passed  out  of  Sandhurst  into 
the  Gunners  and  she  could  not  feel  that  his  need  of  her 
was  so  imperative  now  that  he  was  launched  in  his  chosen 
profession.  But  Nick's  need  was  greater  than  ever,  and 
her  devotion  to  him  had  never  waned.  For  Nick's  sake 
she  would  have  faced  exile  without  a  murmur,  and  he 
knew  it.  Nor  was  it  for  her  sake  that  he  held  back, 
realizing  that  she  would  not  accept  such  a  sacrifice. 

To  Peggy  who  had  just  presented  a  rather  piteous  and 
by  no  means  hopeful  suggestion  that  he  and  Muriel  might 
feel  tempted  to  accompany  her  to  India  for  a  cold  weather 
season,  he  explained  the  situation  as  they  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  sunshine. 
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"You  see,  dear,  it  isn't  that  I  won't  or  Muriel  won't. 
We've  talked  it  over  dozens  of  times,  and  I'd  take  up 
this  governorship  to-morrow,  if  it  weren't  for  dear  old 
Brother  Jim.  But  he's  getting  on  in  life;  and  he  isn't 
the  man  he  was,  never  has  been  since  young  Jim  was 
killed.  If  the  other  two  lads  hadn't  gone  in  for  this 
South  African  farming  business,  it  would  have  been  a 
different  matter.  Of  course  they  don't  see  why  he  can't 
go  out  to  them,  but  I  do,  and  I  can't  leave  the  poor  old 
chap  as  things  are.  Olga  does  what  she  can,  but  with 
three  kids  to  look  after  at  home  as  well  as  Max,  she 
naturally  can't  do  much.,' 

"So  that's  the  reason!"  said  Peggy. 
"That's  the  reason,"  said  Nick.  "And  don't  breathe 
it  to  a  soul,  for  I  wouldn't  have  it  get  round  to  him  for 
all  I've  got.  He  sticks  to  his  practice  like  the  fine  old 
sportsman  he  is,  and  I  hope  it'll  keep  him  going  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  one  never  knows,  and  I  owe 
him  more  than  I  can  ever  repay  in  any  case.  Your  father 
would  say  the  same.    He  owes  him  a  good  deal  too." 

"Oh,  why  won't  he  come  home?"  said  Peggy  despair- 
ingly. 

"That'll  be  your  job,"  said  Nick  cheerily.  "You  ve  got 
to  make  him.  And  by  the  way  I  think  I've  got  hold  of 
someone  who  will  take  care  of  you  on  the  way  out.  But 
we'll  discuss  that  later.  It  won't  be  before  October 
anyhow,  and  we've  get  two  whole  months  to  enjoy  our- 
selves in  before  then.  Hullo,  there's  Violet !  Jove !  What 
long  legs!  Hullo,  kiddie,  hullo!"  He  ^raised  his  voice. 
"Come  and  talk  to  your  old  great-uncle!" 

He  left  Peggy  and  went  to  meet  her,  Violet  tearing 
along  the  terrace  as  fast  as  the  aforesaid  legs  would  carry 
her  and  flinging  herself  precipitately  upon  him. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Nick,  I  didn't  know  you'd  come !  Mummy 
isn't  here  yet,  and  I  never  thought  you'd  be  so  early. 
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Oh,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again!  How  perfectly  sweet 
you  look  !" 

"I'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Nick.  "It's  the  mellow  hand  of 
Time,  my  child.  All  ugly  people  become  beautiful  in  old 
age;  the  law  of  compensation.  Why,  even  you  are  less 
hideous  than  you  once  were.  I  was  privileged  to  behold 
you  when  you  were  two  hours  old,  so  I  speak  as  one  who 
knows." 

"Darling  pig!"  said  the  child,  hugging  him.  "And 
we're  all  coming  down  to  stay  with  Grandpa!  Isn't  it 
ripping?  And  you'll  teach  me  to  drive  a  car  these  holi- 
days, won't  you?     Promise  you  will!" 

"I  promise  I  won't,"  said  Nick.  "I'll  teach  you  how 
to  change  a  tyre,  if  you  like.  That's  much  more  fun,  as 
everybody  knows." 

"I  don't  believe  it  is,"  said  Violet  distrustfully.  "Peo- 
ple changing  a  tyre  always  look  so  cross,  and  generally 
call  it  a  'damn'  thing'  before  they  begin." 

"That  doesn't  mean  anything,"  Nick  assured  her.  "At 
least  it's  only  the  name  of  the  tyre.  The  Damn  factories 
turn  out  quite  a  lot  of  useful  things.  As  to  looking 
cross,  it's  the  fashion  to  do  that  nowadays  when  you 
are  most  enjoying  yourself;  e.g.  the  fox-trot,  well- 
named,  r.nd  the  waltz,  so  called." 

"I  think  you're  being  funny,"  said  Violet. 

"But  I'm  always  funny,"  protested  Nick.  "That's 
why  everybody  loves  me.  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  lady  who  when  she  smiled  made  the  world  smile  with 
her  and  when  she  wept,  she  wept  alone." 

"I'm  sure  you  never  weep,"  said  Violet. 

"Never  unless  I'm  obliged,"  said  Nick.  "It  puffs  the 
eyes  if  you  go  on  too  long,  and  then  uncharitable  people 
put  it  clown  to  something  quite  different.  At  least,  they 
do  in  my  case." 

"Now  you're  being  funny  again!"  accused  Violet. 
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Nick's  laugh,  cracked  and  cheery,  answered  her. 
"Come  and  defend  me,  Peggy!  I'm  being  bullied,"  he 
said.  And  then,  a  moment  later,  "Hullo !  There's  Max 
getting  out  of  that  car !  And  who  is  the  lady  with  him? 
That  isn't  Olga." 

"Oh!"  cried  Olga's  daughter.  "That's  Aunt  Chris! 
Mummy  can't  have  come !" 

She  left,  as  she  had  arrived,  like  a  miniature  whirl- 
wind, and  Nick  and  Peggy  followed  at  a  quieter  pace 
to  greet  the  new  arrivals. 

"It'll  be  your  turn  next,  my  child,"  said  Nick,  as  he 
marked  the  girl's  grave  face.  "You'll  have  a  daddy  after 
your  very  own  heart  to  welcome  before  long." 

She  tried  to  smile.  "It— it'll  be  great  fun,  no  doubt," 
she  said  rather  tremulously. 

"You  wait  till  you  see  old  Will!"  said  Nick.  "He's 
the  finest  chap  in  creation.  Your  mother  knew  that,  my 
dear." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Peggy  soberly. 
But  the  dream-mother  who  had  left  her  twelve  years 
before  was  no  longer  one  upon  whose  authority  she  could 
lean  with  any  certainty.    She  needed  some  more  substan- 
tial proof  to  still  her  misgivings,  and  notwithstanding  his 
almost  uncanny  intelligence  Nick  was  after  all  only  a  man. 
When  they  joined  the  two  new-comers  she  dismissed 
the  matter  from  her  mind  with  a  little  sigh.     Violet  was 
clinging  to  her  father,  while  Joan  had  pounced  out  from 
some  post  of  vantage  upon  her  mother  who  had  arrived 
with  him.     Chris  Mordaunt  and  Max  Wyndham  were 
twins,  and  it  was  well  known  that  they  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  meet  though  their  various  ties  and  in- 
terests did  not  permit  them  to  do  so  very  often. 

Nick  drew  near  and  peered  into  the  car  that  had 
brought  them.  "Have  you  dared  to  show  your  face  in 
my  presence  without  Olga?"  he  demanded  of  Max. 
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Max  Wyndham  turned  from  his  small  daughter's  em- 
brace and  gave  him  a  hand-grip  that  silenced  all  complaint. 

"She  couldn't  manage  it.  The  little  'un  wanted  her. 
But  you'll  see  her  before  long  at  Dr.  Jim's." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  little  'un?"  said  Nick. 

The  "little  un"  was  his  godson  and  the  youngest  of 
the  family. 

"Only  teeth,"  said  Max.  "Poor  little  beggar!  He'll 
be  all  right.    Let's  see !    You  know  my  sister  ?" 

"Rather !"  said  Nick,  turning  to  greet  her.  "We  are 
the  greatest  friends.  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  you  and  your 
daughter  get  more  like  sisters  every  time  we  meet." 

Chris  Mordaunt  was  one  of  those  people  upon  whom 
the  years  sit  lightly.  A  casual  observer,  noting  her  bright 
face  and  happy  laugh,  would  have  taken  her  for  twenty- 
five.  So  essentially  was  she  one  of  "those  whom  the  gods 
love"  that  it  seemed  with  her  as  if  age  stood  still.  She 
looked  many  years  younger  than  her  twin;  but  then  the 
life  that  Max  Wyndham  led  was  a  strenuous  one.  He 
was  already  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession and,  together  with  his  partner,  Sir  Kersley  Whit- 
ton,  was  consulted  by  people  of  practically  every 
nationality.  He  was  known  as  a  man  who  never  spared 
himself  or  those  who  worked  under  him,  and  the  results 
he  achieved  were  regarded  by  some  as  almost  miraculous. 

That  he  had  found  time  to  come  to  this  breaking-up 
festivity  was  in  his  young  daughter's  eyes  the  highest 
compliment  that  she  had  ever  received,  and  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  let  him  out  of  her  clasp. 

"Children  are  so  lucky  nowadays,"  laughed  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt, as  she  shook  hands  with  Nick.  "Parents  always 
seem  to  be  buzzing  round  them,  either  for  half-term  or 
for  breaking-up.  They  didn't  when  we  were  at  school — 
or  in  the  holidays  either.  I  remember  being  bored  to 
tears  in  the  holidays." 
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"Not  when  I  was  anywhere  about,"  said  Max. 

She  accepted  the  amendment.  "No;  only  when  you 
were  off  the  road  with  mumps  and  things.  I  never  caught 
them,  so  I  used  to  get  left  to  my  own  devices." 

"And  pretty  kettles  of  fish  you  used  to  fry!"  com- 
mented Max. 

"Oh,  not  really !"  she  protested.    "At  least,  not  often ! 

"Don't  you  be  offensive !"  said  Nick.  "I'm  sure  Mrs. 
Mor daunt  is  an  excellent  cook." 

"She's  a  topping  mother,  anyhow,"  said  Joan,  hugging 

her  anew. 

"Hadn't  we  better  go  indoors  and  present  ourselves? 
suggested  Peggy,  mindful  of  her  responsibilities. 

"Before  we  start  scrapping!"  grinned  Nick.  "My 
nephew  Max  was  always  an  aggressive  animal  and  never 
showed  any  respect  for  my  grey  hairs." 

"My  dearest  of  uncles,  you  haven't  got  any!"  said 
Max's  daughter. 

"Don't  be  impertinent !"  said  Nick. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  APPOINTED  WAY 

Peggy  Musgrave's  last  breaking-up  was  in  the  eyes 
of  her  school- friends  the  best  that  they  had  ever  known. 
The  stodgy  atmosphere  to  which  parents  usually  seem  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  on  such  occasions  was  wholly  absent 
on  this  one.  As  Violet  remarked  appreciatively,  there 
really  was  some  fun  going  for  once.  Peggy,  whose  gen- 
erally happy  spirits  had  been  somewhat  depressed  of  late, 
threw  off  her  anxieties  regarding  the  future  and  gave 
herself  with  zest  to  the  present  task  of  entertaining  the 
guests,  and  people  who  had  never  seen  her  before  re- 
membered her  afterwards  as  "that  bewitching  girl  with  the 
very  sweet  smile,"  and  hoped  that  their  own  girls  would 
turn  out  as  well. 

Certainly  there  was  something  of  the  born  hostess 
about  Peggy.  She  had  inherited  her  mother's  charm 
of  manner  as  well  as  of  feature.  She  had  no  shyness, 
but  was  equally  lacking  in  self-assertion. 

"Simply  Daisy  over  again,"  Nick  whispered  once  to 
his  wife. 

And  Muriel,  watching  her  with  motherly  eyes,  as- 
sented with  a  touch  of  anxiety.  "I  hope  she  has  inherited 
some  of  Will's  strength  as  well,"  she  said. 

The  proceedings  came  to  an  end  at  length,  and  the 
great  day  was  over.  The  Olympians  prepared  to  depart. 
Peggy  and  Joan,  looking  very  childish  in  their  white 
frocks,  came  up  to  say  good  night. 

"And  we  all  meet  again  to-morrow,"  said  Muriel,  with 
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Peggy's  hand  close  held  in  hers.    "When  are  you  coming 
down  to  Brethaven,  Joan  ?" 

"When  Mummy  goes  to  Scotland,  please,"  said  Joan 
promptly.  "We've  fixed  it  all  up,  thank  you  ever  so 
much,  dear  Aunt  Muriel,  so  that  Peggy  and  I  can  see 
as  much  of  each  other  as  we  possibly  can  these  holidays. 
My  brother  Bertie  is  going  to  Scotland  too,  so  he  won't 
miss  me,  and  he'll  see  lots  of  me  at  Christmas  anyway. 
I  shan't  have  anything  else  to  do  then." 

"So  you're  not  Coming  near  us  any  more  when  once 
Peggy  has  gone!"  said  Nick. 

She  shook  her  head  in  silence,  her  hand  in  Peggy's  arm. 
"Oh,  Joan,  darling!"  said  her  mother  reproachfully. 
Peggy  turned  swiftly.      "It  isn't  Joan's   fault,  Aunt 
Chris.    You'd — you'd  feel  the  same.    I  know  you  would." 
Joan's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  throat  was  work- 
ing.    Nick  flung  himself  after  Peggy  into  the  breach. 
"Well,  I  hope  Aunt  Chris  will  ask  me  instead  then,  for 
I  can't  afford  to  lose  all  my  nieces  at  once.    And  as  for 
my  boy  Reggie,  of  course  he'll  be  heart-broken.    In  fact, 
I  don't  know  how  I  shall  break  it  to  him." 

"You  must  all  come,"  said  Chris.  "We'll  have  a  jolly 
party.  I  am  hoping  that  Noel  may  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas. He  hasn't  taken  home  leave  for  about  ten  years. 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could  get  everybody  together 
— you,  Max,  and  Olga,  and  everyone  ?" 

"All  but  my  Peggy!"  murmured  Muriel,  squeezing  the 
girl's  hand  more  tightly. 

Peggy  looked  at  her  with  a  quick,  brave  smile.  "Daddy 
and  I  may  be  coming  home  by  then,"  she  said. 

Muriel  smiled  also  while  she  stifled  a  sigh.  "I  shall 
have  to  set  out  myself  and  fetch  you  both  if  you  are  not," 
she  said. 

Joan  recovered  her  speech  with  a  great  effort.  "It's  a 
horrid  shame  if  Uncle  Noel  does  come  home  just  as  you 
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are  going  out,"  she  said.  "He's  the  only  person  in  India 
that  you  know.  Someone  ought  to  write  and  tell  him 
he  is  to  stay  out  there  and  take  care  of  you." 

"Oh,  don't  be  silly,  Joan!"  said  Peggy  with  some  im- 
patience. "I  shan't  want  anyone  to  take  care  of  me  be- 
sides my  father." 

"I  won't  believe  there  is  such  a  person  till  I  see  him," 
said  Joan. 

And  Peggy's  sharp  sigh  came  as  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression of  her  agreement. 

"It  is  better  than  expecting  too  much,"  was  Muriel's 
reflection,  for  she  also  had  been  grievously  disappointed 
on  the  girl's  behalf. 

"Oh  well,"  she  said  aloud,  "I  suppose  those  who  live 
longest  will  see  most.  What  time  shall  you  be  ready  in 
the  morning,  Peggy  dear  ?" 

"The  very  first  thing,"  said  Peggy,  with  shining  eyes. 

"Right-ho!"  said  Nick.  "And  I  shall  be  round  even 
earlier  to  collect  you.  Good-bye,  chickens !  Don't  be 
awake  all  night  and  don't  oversleep  yourselves!  Come 
on,  Max !     We're  last !" 

They  departed,  pursued  by  Violet  with  some  confetti 
which  had  been  saved  up  for  the  occasion,  an  action  which 
brought  down  upon  her  as  severe  a  reprimand  as  the 
Head  could  administer  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Peggy  and  Joan  went  up  the  stairs  arm  in  arm  for  the 
last  time  and  parted  at  Peggy's  door. 

"We  won't  stay  up  and  gossip  to-night,  dear,"  she  said, 
when  Joan  would  have  entered.  "We  shall  see  lots  more 
of  each  other  at  Redlands.    We'll  wait  till  then." 

Joan  clasped  her  close.  "I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
come  back  to  this  place  without  you,"  she  said,  with  tears 
in  her  voice.  "Mummy  would  take  me  away,  I  know, 
but  Daddy  won't.  I've  done  my  best  to  persuade  him, 
but  he  simply  won't  listen." 
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"I  expect  he's  right,"  Peggy  said.  "It  would  be  shirk- 
ing, wouldn't  it?" 

"I  think  fathers  are  a  great  nuisance  sometimes,"  said 
Joan.     "They  just  spoil  everything." 

"Your  father  doesn't,"  said  Peggy.  "Next  to  Uncle 
Nick,  he  is  the  nicest  man  I  have  ever  met." 

"Of  course  he  is!"  said  Joan  with  spirit.  "And  he 
isn't  next  to  anybody,  and  never  will  be." 

Peggy  laughed  a  little  and  turned  from  the  subject. 
"Besides,  there's  Violet,"  she  said.  "She  really  is  your 
job,  Joan." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Joan.  "I'll  be  a  mother  to  them 
all  next  term.  I  won't  shirk,  I  promise  you.  And  per- 
haps you'll  be  home  again  next  summer  and  we'll  get 
presented  together  after  all.  Do  try  and  get  home,  Mar- 
guerita !" 

"I  will  try,"  Peggy  promised. 

Joan  hugged  her  again  and  turned  to  depart.  "Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,"  she  said. 

Pesrcrv  entered  her  room  alone,  and  softlv  closed  the 
door. 

It  was  full  of  moonlight  and  she  did  not  turn  on  the 
light,  but  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there,  looking 
forth  upon  the  old  elms,  grey  and  still  in  the  quiet  night. 

"I  shall  never  see  you  again,"  she  whispered  to  them, 
but  she  could  not  convince  herself  that  it  was  true.  After 
eight  years  spent  under  their  shadow  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  she  looked  upon  them  thus  for  the  last  time. 
Departing  girls  always  declared  that  they  would  come 
back,  but  they  never  did.  Other  ties,  other  interests, — 
life, — claimed  them  as  soon  as  the  busy  school  existence 
was  left  behind.  There  was  never  any  time  to  retrace 
their  steps  over  the  path  once  travelled.  They  had  to 
go  forward  and  leave  it  all  behind. 

Her  mind  wandered  back  over  the  years  that  were 
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past,  happy  years,  careless  years,  that  could  never  come 
again.  Very  sheltered  had  her  life  been  during  those 
years,  so  sheltered  that  sometimes  she  had  chafed  to  get 
beyond  them,  to  see  and  act  for  herself.  Well,  they  were 
over  now.  The  regime  of  school  life  was  past.  Hence- 
forth she  would  order  her  own  actions,  make  her  own 
discipline.  If  she  transgressed,  there  would  be  no  punish- 
ment save  only  the  reproach  of  her  own  conscience,  no 
confiscation  of  privileges  or  shortening  of  play-hours, 
no  learning  of  lines  or  like  mortifications.  A  free  road 
lay  before  her,  and  she  was  still  too  young  to  realize  that 
only  the  mode  of  transit  and  not  the  choice  of  route  was 
hers,  too  young  to  know  that  her  feet  were  already  set 
upon  the  appointed  way  which  by  one  means  or  another 
must  be  travelled. 

Yet  some  mysterious  sense  of  destiny  was  upon  her 
that  night,  checking  all  presumptuous  aspirations.  She 
recognized  that  a  definite  call  of  duty  had  come  to  her, 
and  she  was  ready  to  answer  it;  ready,  like  the  young 
knight  of  old,  to  don  her  armour  with  prayer  and  go 
forth  into  the  world  of  action.  But  she  had  no  dreams 
regarding  the  outcome.  A  veil  was  hung  before  her  eyes 
which  she  was  powerless  to  penetrate. 

Dim  memories  of  the  land  to  which  she  was  returning 
hovered  cloud-like  in  her  brain.  A  verandah  with  hang- 
ing rush  screens  which  had  been  her  playground  was  her 
most  vivid  recollection.  Here  her  mother  had  sat — a 
white  figure  with  patient  eyes  and  strangely  silvered  hair; 
while  other  figures  had  come  and  gone,  chief  among  them 
a  young  man  whom  she  at  six  years  old  had  always  re- 
garded as  a  boy  of  about  her  own  age.  This  was  Noel 
Wyndham — Noel  the  Wonderful,  as  she  had  since  in 
strict  privacy  come  to  call  him — closely  related  to  the 
Olympians,  Joan's  uncle,  in  fact.  Curiously,  though  her 
mother  had  figured  in  later  days  than  had  Noel,  her  vision 
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of  him  was  far  clearer,  infinitely  more  alive.     Noel  had 
been  her  playmate  in  a  land  where  playmates  were  scarce. 
Noel  had  taught  her  to  ride,  earning  her  undying  grati- 
tude thereby.     Noel  had  not  been  superior  to  attending 
nursery  ablutions,  had  chased  her  dripping  round  the 
nursery  on  more  than  one  merry  occasion,  finally  catch- 
ing her,  drying  her,  tickling  her,  and  tucking  her  into 
bed  after  going  through  the  solemn  function  of  hearing 
her   say  her  prayers.     All  this   Peggy  remembered^  as 
though  it  had  been  yesterday.    There  was  nothing  wraith- 
like about  Noel.    She  remembered  every  minute  spent  in 
his  society,  how  he  had  returned  with  them  to  England, 
temporarily  blinded  through  some  accident,  how  they  had 
danced  together  at  the  wedding  of  Aunt  Olga  and  Uncle 
Max.     ("Good  gracious,"  she  always  said  to  herself  at 
this  point,  thinking  of  Violet,  "how  old  I  am  getting!") 
And  after  that,  the  alliance  had  come  to  an  end.     Noel 
must  have  gone  back  to  India  without  saying  good-bye, 
for  she  had  no  recollection  of  any  farewell,  and  she  had 
settled  down  to  life  at  Redlands.     She  had  never  missed 
him.    The  new  life  had  been  too  entrancing.    If  she  had 
ever  asked  for  him,  the  kindly  assurance  that  she  would 
see  him  again  some  day  had  sufficed  her.     She  had  always 
been  adaptable,  and  because  during  all  her  early  years  she 
had  lived  such  a  life  of  change,  no  happening  had  struck 
her  as  unusual.     But  she  had  never  forgotten  her  cava- 
lier.    Even  yet  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  laugh,  rang 
sometimes  through  her  dreams,  and  she  could  always 
call  up  without  effort  his  handsome  face  and  merry  eyes. 
Nor  had  she  been  able  to   delete  his  name   from  her 
prayers.     The  dream-mother  had  taught  her  long  ago 
to  pray  for  those  she  loved,  and  Noel's  name  had  ever 
held  a  prominent  and  favoured  place.     She  was  a  little 
ashamed  of  it  now,  but  she  had  not  the  heart  to  cut^  it 
out.     She  supposed  she  would  continue  to  pray  for  him 
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as  long  as  she  lived,  though  the  chances  that  she  would 
ever  meet  him  again  were  very  remote. 

At  the  back  of  her  mind  there  had  been  a  hope,  scarcely 
acknowledged,  that  in  fulfilling  the  obvious  duty  that 
called  her  to  her  father  she  might  by  some  lucky  chance 
renew  the  happy  friendship  of  her  baby  days,  but  now 
this  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  Noel  was  coming  home 
just  as  she  was  going  out.  They  might  actually  pass 
each  other  on  the  way  and  neither  would  know. 

She  had  woven  no  romance  about  him  and  had  keenly 
resented  Joan's  doing  so  on  her  behalf.  She  had  never 
been  a  hero-worshipper,  and  in  any  case  he  had  been  too 
much  of  the  comrade  for  that.  But  her  loving  regard 
for  him  had  never  changed.  It  would  have  given  her 
immense  pleasure  to  have  seen  him  again.  That  the 
passage  of  years  could  in  any  way  have  altered  him  was 
a  possibility  that  scarcely  occurred  to  her.  Noel  at 
twenty-two  had  been  the  chosen  playfellow  on  equal  terms 
with  the  baby  of  six.  Noel  at  thirty-four  would  prob- 
ably be  at  least  as  young  as  herself  at  eighteen.  She  had 
sometimes  had  a  troubled  wonder  if  he  would  recognize 
her,  but  this  also  she  had  always  dismissed  as  absurd. 
She  was  sure  she  had  not  changed  to  that  extent. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  night  as  she  stood  gazing  forth 
into  the  moonlight  as  one  who  fain  would  read  the  fu- 
ture, that  only  now,  when  the  chance  of  their  meeting 
again  had  become  so  remote,  had  it  really  begun  to  mat- 
ter whether  they  did  or  not.  Not  for  years  had  she  con- 
sciously counted  upon  it.  Her  life  at  school  had  been 
supremely  happy  and  full  of  friendships.  She  had  never 
really  missed  him.  She  had  been  more  than  content 
without  him.  But  now  she  was  going  out  into  the 
unknown,  and  for  the  first  time  she  wanted  him.  He 
was  more  to  her  that  any  visionary  father  in  that  land 
of  dim  memories  for  which  she  was  bound.     All  the 
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abounding  childish  confidence  that  she  had  placed  in 
him  returned  upon  her  with  a  force  that  had  in  it  some- 
thing elementary  and  compelling. 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  were  going  to  be  there,  dear  Noel," 
she  whispered  to  the  stars.    "I  wish — I  wish  you  were  I" 

To  have  been  sure  of  at  least  one  friend  in  that  veiled 
future  that  lay  so  blankly  before  her  would  have  made 
such  a  difference. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PLAYFELLOWS 

"Hullo,  Peggy!    Coming  for  a  bathe?" 
Reggie  Ratcliffe,  attired  in  a  loose  coat  to  hide  the 
shortcomings  of  a  bathing-costume,  and  dangling  a  bath- 
towel  round  his  neck,  stopped  under  Peggy's  window 
to  dance  a  bare-footed  jig  for  her  edification. 

Feggy,  more  elegantly  arrayed  in  a  blue  silk  mackin- 
tosh and  a  pale  blue  rubber  cap,  stood  and  watched  him 
with  humorous  tolerance.  Being  practically  the  same  age, 
she  naturally  regarded  him  with  the  eye  of  a  mothfr 
They  were  playfellows  of  many  years*  standing,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  succeeded  a  playfellow  of  more^advanced 
age  had  probably  fostered  this  attitude  on  her  part 

res   I'll  come,"  she  said,  as  he  paused  for  breath  in 

Yn^t      P°S\    "G°  a"d  Put  on  y°ur  sand-shoes! 
*ou  left  them  m  the  summer-house  last  night " 

He  held  up  his  arms  to  her.    "Jump!    I'll  catch  you  " 
His  sunburnt  face  and  merry  smile  had  all  the  fasci- 
nation   of    reckless   youth,    but   though    she    smiled    in 
answer  they  excited  no  answering  recklessness. 

Run  along!    I'm  coming,"  she  said,  and  disappeared 
from  the  window. 

Reggie  did  not  run  along.  He  waited  for  her  on  the 
precise  spot  on  which  she  had  seen  him  last,  and  when 
she  came  he  sprang  to  meet  her  and  enfolded  her  in  a 
large  hug  before  she  could  prevent  him. 

She  emerged  from  it  without  coquetry,  still  smiling 
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maternally.    "What  a  great  baby  you  are,  Reggie  I  When 
are  you  going  to  grow  up  ?" 

"Is  one  obliged  to  grow  up?"  said  Reggie.  "I  don't 
see  the  necessity  myself." 

"You  will  when  you  get  your  commission,"  she  said. 

He  laughed.  "Yes,  that'll  be  a  thrill,  won't  it?  You'll 
have  to  buckle  on  my  sword,  Peggy,  and  give  me  a 
favour  to  stick  in  my  helmet." 

"Oh,  you  can  ask  someone  else  to  do  that,"  said  Peggy. 
"Someone  young  and  romantic — like  Joan!" 

He  made  a  face.  "I  wish  to  goodness  Joan  wasn't 
coming,"  he  said.    "It's  much  more  fun  without  her." 

Peggy  opened  her  eyes.  "Reggie!  How  can  you 
say  such  a  thing?    Why,  Joan  is  a  darling— a  darling!" 

"Oh  yes,  I  know,"  agreed  Reggie  impatiently.  "But 
she's  a  nuisance  all  the  same.     She  gets  in  the  way." 

"She  doesn't!"  said  Peggy. 

"Yes,  she  does.  And  after  all,  you  and  I  were  pals 
long  before  she  came  along.  I  don't  know  what  you 
want  with  her  when  you've  got  me." 

There  was  such  obvious  sincerity  in  the  remark  that 
Peggy  did  not  smile  at  it.  She  treated  it  with  the  re- 
spect it  merited. 

"But,  you  see,  dear,"  she  said,  "I  shan't  have  you  all 
the  holidays  in  any  case.  You  are  sure  to  be  gazetted 
in  a  few  days,  and  then  in  another  week  or  two  I  sup- 
pose you'll  be  gone." 

"Don't  call  me  'dear'!"  said  Reggie  unexpectedly. 
"And  I  wouldn't  mind  you  having  her  after  I'm  gone  in 
the  least,  but  I  do  think,  all  things  considered,  you  needn't 
have  her  before." 

Peggy  turned  her  clear  blue  eyes  upon  him  and  sur- 
veyed him  with  serious  interest. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me,"  she  said,  "that  you  could 
get  jealous  of  Joan." 
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"I'm  not!"   declared   Reggie  with  some  indignation 
But  when  girls  get  together  they're  so  silly      It's  al- 
ways 'darhng'  this  and  'dearest'  that,  and  /othinl  but 

R  sass^r A  fe,Iow  wou,dn,t  * hLan 

us"atWa°""eirer^I1pVer  h3Ve  anythin?  t0  do  with 
colour.  PCggy   Whh  shZMy   lightened 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Reggie  ingenuously.  "I  like 
you  all  separately  but  I  can't  digest  y&ou  in  hefds.  lot 
you  by  yourself,  Peggy;  always  have." 

r.  I  a  I  VCry  nke  °f  you'"  said  peggy-  They  had 
reached  the  summer  house,  and  she  pfuL  "HadS 
you  better  go  in  and  get  your  shoes  ?•  ' 

Now  you're  cross !"  said  Reggie,  sighing  deeply  "It', 
dashed  unreasonable  of  you,  because  I  haven? said  one 
SdS.^  C0U'd  ^  object  to  if  youtereT': 

she^f  ^n?  btega"  t0,Smi'e-     *Tm  not  a  bit  "oss," 
sue  said.      Do  get  your  shoes  and  hurry  up  I" 

tlJr  u        m,and  Snatched  them  from  the  seat.    "Well 
then  why  aren't  you  ?"  he  said,  rejoining  her.     'Tm  sure 

you  don't  agree."  e 

beca^weYh"''  agr6e'"  ^  f^     "But  Fm  "ot  «"<** 
that's  aV^  C  y°U  d°n  '  haVe  that  effect  on  ^, 

Reggie"  d0n>t  Ch°0Se  t0  take  me  S€riousI^"  yowled 

adiqU-n  f  Seri0Usly  as  y°u  tak*  yourself,"  she 
adrmtted.       But  as  you  have  just  said  that  you  didn't 

£*7J^lty  for  v**** up' that 

He  turned  a  somewhat  grudging  smile  upon  her     "I 

"YoTtWnk  ^  ^  HaVing  a  ^  With  <£"  ^  said 
r°U  thlnk  y°u  le  J«st  a  girl  and  can  do  as  you  like." 
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She  smiled  back.  "Oh,  not  with  such  an  important 
person  as  yourself,  Reggie!    It  simply  isn't  done!" 

"No,  it  isn't !"  he  vowed,  making  a  spring  at  her.  Ana 
I'll  teach  you  that  it  isn't  too !" 

But  Peggy  was  too  nimble  to  be  caught  thus  easily. 
She  fled  before  him  down  the  garden-path,  skimming  like 
a  bird  down  the  glen  that  led  to  the  shore,  cutting  off 
every  corner  of  the  path  with  a  swift  daring  that  baffled 
her  pursuer  who  would  have  overtaken  her  with  ease 

on  the  straight. 

He  drew  nearer  to  her,  however,  notwithstanding  all 
her  adroitness  and  there  was  but  a  very  little  between 
them  when  she  finally  reached  the  little  gate  at  the  bot- 
tom and,  neatly  flinging  aside  her  mackintosh,  vaulted 
it  and  ran  out  on  to  the  sunny  beach. 

Even  then  he  would  have  caught  her  had  not  his  own 
coat  given  him  a  moment's  pause,  and  when  he  had  freed 
himself  from  it  she  was  already  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock  to  plunge  at  length  into  the  sparkling  water  whence 
she  waved  a  triumphant  arm  to  him  ere  she  struck  out 
for  greater  depths. 

Reggie  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  put  on  his  shoes  with 
the  philosophical  reflection  that  there  was  small  point 
in  going  any  further  without  them  as  he  would  catch 

her  in  the  end. 

"And  when  I  do,  I'll— teach  her!"  he  promised  him- 
self with  some  emphasis  though  he  made  no  rash  com- 
mitments as  to  the  species  of  the  lesson  he  meant  to 

administer. 

Fully  equipped,  he  arose  with  dignity  and  began  to 
make  his  own  way  seawards,  proceeding  with  more  cau- 
tion than  had  Peggy  who  had  accomplished  a  considerable 
feat  in  traversing  those  slippery  rocks  at  the  top  of  her 
speed  without  mishap. 
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He  recognized  the  fact  as  he  went.  "She's  like  an  eel 
herself,"  he  commented,  "but  I'll  catch  her  I" 

A  great  splashing  and  a  view-holloa  from  the  water 
nearer  at  hand  diverted  his  fell  intentions  for  the  mo- 
ment. He  turned  and  perceived  a  meagre,  familiar  figure 
kicking  up  fountains  to  attract  his  attention. 

"Hullo,  Dad!"  he  said. 

"Stop  chasing  the  unattainable,"  shouted  Nick,  "and 
come  over  here!" 

He  went  with  cheery  alacrity,  diving  in  with  judgment 
and  coming  up  almost  alongside  him. 

"I  say,  what  a  ripping  morning!"  he  laughed.  "Have 
you  been  out  here  long?" 

"Yes,  rather !"  said  Nick.    "I  expected  you  ages  ago." 

"I  was  waiting  for  Peggy,"  explained  Reggie. 

"What  do  you  want  to  waste  your  time  over  her  for?" 
said  Nick.  "You're  a  silly  ass,  my  boy,  that's  what  you 
are."  He  splashed  a  shower  of  water  at  him  with  the 
words.  "But  you're  not  a  conceited  one,  thank  heaven. 
If  I'd  been  handed  out  one  of  the  tired  youths  of  the 
present  generation  for  a  son — " 

"I'm  not  listening,"  interrupted  Reggie,  splashing  back 
with  interest.  "It  isn't  many  of  'em  that  would  own 
you  for  a  father  either.  It's  only  because  I'm  patient 
and  longsuffering  and — and — Hullo!  Where  are  you? 
Are  you  drowned?" 

The  complete  disappearance  of  Nick  gave  rise  to  this 
enquiry,  and  a  second  later  he  was  jerked  under  himself 
by  a  single  wiry  tentacle  that  gripped  him  like  a  spring, 
holding  him  down. 

Reggie  spluttered  and  struggled,  but  he  did  not  rise  to 
the  surface  again  until  the  tentacle  had  released  him. 
Then  he  came  up,  blinded  and  choked  with  water,  to  find 
Nick  serenely  floating  on  his  back  a  yard  or  two  away. 

"By    Jove,"    he    gasped,    with    genuine    admiration, 
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"you've  got  a  grip  like  a  boa-constrictor !    How  on  earth 

do  you  do  it?"  m 

"One  strong  arm  is  better  than  a  dozen  weak  ones, 
remarked  Nick,  blinking  at  the  sky  above  him.  "And  I 
still  have  power  to  drown  a  puppy,  thanks  be.  Look 
here,  Reggie !  I  don't  mind  you  making  an  ass  of  your- 
self 'if  you  want  to,  but  you're  not  to  catch  the  girl  if 
she  doesn't  want  to  be  caught.    See?    It  isn't  cricket." 

Reggie,  still  coughing  and  ejecting  sea-water,  mumbled 
something  not  very  coherent  to  the  effect  that  he  sup- 
posed everyone  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  liked  and 
anyhow  all  girls  did,  and  struck  out  vigorously  with  the 
words  with  the  obvious  intention  of  leaving  the  subject 

behind.  .         . 

Nick  made  no  effort  to  detain  him,  but  remained  m 
his  rocky  pool,  swimming  about  with  one-armed  dexterity 
in  complete  content.  There  was  a  very  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding between  himself  and  Reggie  at  all  times,  and 
he  had  no  fear  of  its  being  lightly  disturbed.  Reggie 
was  too  good  a  fellow  for  that. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY 

When  Peggy  judged  it  safe  to  return  from  her  dip 
and  skipped  up  the  rocks  with  a  wary  eye  to  right  and 
left,  she  discovered  with  some  surprise  another  cavalier 
awaiting  her  at  the  gate.     She  joined  him  with  alacrity. 

"Hullo,  Uncle  Nick !    You  are  early." 

"I  was  earlier  than  you,  my  dear,"  said  Nick,  tendering 
her  mackintosh.     "Have  you  had  a  good  swim?" 

"Topping,  thank  you,"  said  Peggy.  "Where's 
Reggie  ?" 

Nick  pointed  towards  some  distant  half -submerged 
rocks.  "Still  playing  over  there  like  a  disgruntled  por- 
poise." 

Peggy  looked,  screwing  up  her  eyes.  "What  ever  for  ? 
He  isn't  cross,  is  he?" 

Nick  laughed.  "Good  gracious,  no!  He's  thoroughly 
enjoying  himself.  Come  along!  We  shall  be  late  for 
breakfast." 

"I  think  I'll  wait  for  him,"  said  Peggy. 

"What  for?"  said  Nick. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes.  "You 
see,  we  were  supposed  to  be  bathing  together,  and  some- 
how he  got  left  behind." 

"Best  place  for  him,"  said  Nick  unfeelingly.  "A  kid 
like  that !  Leave  him  alone  to  find  himself !  Much  better 
for  him." 

"Oh  no!"  said  Peggy.  "That  wouldn't  be  cricket." 

32 
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She  raised  her  hollowed  hands  to  her  mouth  suddenly 
and  sent  a  piercing  siren-call  in  the  direction  of  Reggie's 
playground.  Then  she  turned  and  thrust  her  slender  arms 
into  her  mackintosh. 

"That'll  fetch  him,"  she  said  with  confidence.     "You 
go  in,  won't  you,  and  say  we're  coming !" 
61  A  distant  yell  came  back  in  answer  to  her  more  me- 
lodious call.    Peggy  mounted  the  railing  by  the  gate  and 
sat  down. 

"Don't  you  wait!''  she  said. 

Nick  stood  surveying  her,  however.  "So  that  is  the 
present-day  maiden  in  distress!"  he  remarked.  "Her 
gallant  rescuer  is  sent  about  his  business  while  the  would- 
be  dragon  is  invited  to  come  on!" 

Peggy's  merry  laugh  pealed  out.  "Oh,  I  didn't  know 
you  were  rescuing  me,  Uncle  Nick.  How  perfectly  sweet 
of  you!  Does  Reggie  know?  He  does?"  She  rocked 
with  laughter  on  her  perch.  " What  did  he  say?  Wasn't 
he  frightfully  amused?  Poor  old  boy?  I  think  I  must 
go  and  meet  him  after  that."  She  jumped  to  the  ground. 
"Do  tell  Aunt  Muriel!     She'll  simply  die!" 

She  began  to  flit  away  on  dancing  feet,  but  paused  to 
fling  back  a  kiss  which  he  found  it  impossible  not  to  re- 
turn, though  he  smiled  somewhat  wryly  as  he  did  so. 

"Gone  to  hold  the  old  fossil  up  to  ridicule!"  he  com- 
mented. "Reggie's  quite  right.  All  the  girls  do  as  they 
like  nowadays." 

He  returned  alone  to  the  house,  and  entering,  en- 
countered his  wife  just  descending  to  breakfast. 

"Oh,  Nick!"  she  said.  "How  late  you  are!  You've 
been  playing  with  the  children !" 

He  came  to  her  and  flung  his  one  arm  about  her.    "No, 
darling,  they  won't  play  with  me;  I'm  too  old,"  he  said. 
"Too  young,  more  likely!"  laughed  Muriel.     "Wait 
till  Violet  comes!" 
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He  laughed  also,  his  face  to  hers.  "I'm  sick  of  these 
up-to-date  infants,  Muriel.  They're  so  beastly  full  of 
commonsense,  they  have  you  every  time  and  there's  no 
getting  level  with  them." 

"It's  no  good  trying,  dear,"  said  Muriel  wisely.  "Shall 
I  come  and  help  you  dress?" 

He  kissed  her.  "Will  you,  sweetheart?  And  we'll 
get  our  breakfast  over  and  done  before  they  come  along. 
I  wonder  if  anyone  ever  falls  in  love  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  these  days." 

"Of  course,"  said  Muriel  simply.    "Everyone  does." 

"I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said  Nick,  keeping  his  arm 
about  her  as  they  went  up  the  stairs.  "But  I  believe  it's 
a  lost  art." 

"You  silly  old  thing!"  said  Muriel  affectionately. 
"What's  happened  to  you  to-day?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Nick  spoke  despondently.  "But  to 
see  Daisy's  daughter — bless  her  little  heart! — behaving 
like — like  a  twentieth-century  maiden  who  doesn't  care 
a  damn  for  any  man,  however  big  a  fool  he  makes  of 
himself—" 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Muriel,  "for  goodness'  sake  leave 
the  child  alone !  She  hasn't  begun  to  grow  up  yet.  They 
don't,  you  know.  While  as  for  Reggie — he  is  more  in* 
fantile  even  than  you  are,  which  is  saying  much." 

"Yes,  but,  Muriel,"  Nick  ignored  this  insult  to  register 
his  point,  "you  weren't  much  more  than  Peggy's  age  in 
the  Wara  days.  Remember?  But  you — you  know — 
you—" 

"I  was  a  little  idiot,"  said  Muriel  firmly.  "Had  I  been 
born  twenty  years  later,  I  should  have  been  much  more 
adaptable.  And  I  shouldn't  have  cared  a  fig  for  what 
anybody  said,  which  also  is  a  help.  No,  Nick,  you 
mustn't  grudge  these  children  their  heritage.  The  play- 
time has  been  extended  since  our  day.  Let  them  enjoy  it !" 
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"I  only  wish  Peggy  weren't  so  dashed  attractive,"  said 
Nick  "Daisy  herself  was  never  more  so,  and  every  man 
she  met  was  crazy  about  her.  It'll  be  the  same  story 
again  when  she  gets  to  India.    She'll  never  steer  clear." 

"Oh,  not  the  same  story,  darling!"  protested  Muriel 
o-entiy.'  "Another  story,  with  a  happier  ending,  let  ttB 
pray!  She  has  plenty  of  sense,  as  you  say,  and  that  will 
be  her  safeguard." 

"I'm  dead  certain  Will  won't  anyway,"  declared  Nick. 
"He  has  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  work,  and  he  won't 
see  an  inch  beyond  it.  And  girls  nowadays,  they  get 
into  trouble  so  easily,  Muriel.  She's  got  to  go,  I  know; 
but  I  hate  the  thought  of  it." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid,"  Muriel  said. 
"Somehow  I  feel  she  has  more  strength  than  dear  Daisy 
ever  had.  She  will  steer  clear.  And  I  believe  too  that 
when  Will  sees  her  he  will  begin  to  wake  up.  It  is  just 
that  sort  of  responsibility  that  he  needs." 

"If  he  will  only  take  it  seriously— instead  of  mooning! 

said  Nick.  - 

He  dismissed  the  matter  though  not  as  one  greatly 
reassured.  Muriel's  quiet  confidence  was  certainly  com- 
forting, if  not  wholly  convincing. 

Descending  to  the  breakfast-room  a  quarter-of-an-hour 
later,  the  two  truants  were  discovered,  still  in  their  bath- 
ing-kits, in  possession.  |f 

"We  thought  it  would  make  us  so  late  to  dress,  ex- 
plained Peggy,  with  serene  blue  eyes  uplifted.  And  we 
were  sure  you  wouldn't  mind,  dear  Aunt  Muriel       _ 

Who  could  mind  anything  from  Peggy  with  her  irre- 
sistible little  air  of  always  being  quite  safe  from  reb uke^ 
As  Nick  was  wont  to  remark,  no  one  could  evei  have 
slapped  her  in  earnest,  however  richly  she  might  have 

6  Muriel'  certainly  was  not  proof  against  her  and  merely 
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kissed  her  with  a  feebly  expressed  hope  that  perhaps  she 
would  manage  to  finish  her  bathe  a  little  earlier  to-morrow. 

"It  was  my  fault/'  volunteered  Reggie,  equally  un- 
abashed. "We  started  fooling,  I  don't  know  why.  And 
then  I  got  left  behind  and  Peggy  waited  for  me  like  a 
brick.,, 

"That  was  very  kind  of  her,"  remarked  Muriel,  be- 
ginning to  pour  out. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  Mother  darling!"  said  Reggie. 
"She  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  she  hadn't  wanted  to." 

"If  it  depends  on  anything  like  that,"  said  Peggy,  "I 
promise  to  be  in  very  good  time  for  breakfast  to-morrow." 

"One  up !"  chanted  Reggie.  "That's  the  easiest  rise 
I've  had  for  a  long  time." 

"Children,  be  quiet!"  said  Muriel.  "And  let  me  read 
my  letters !" 

They  subsided  momentarily,  and  a  brief  pause  reigned 
while  hunger  was  being  appeased. 

Muriel  looked  up  presently.  "This  is  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Bobby  Fraser,  Peggy." 

"Oh !"  said  Peggy.  The  colour  flooded  her  face  in  an 
instant  and  as  swiftly  the  latent  merriment  died  out  of 
it.     "About  India?"  she  questioned  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes,  dear.  You  would  be  safe  in  their  care.  He  is 
a  perfect  dear.  In  fact,  I  would  rather  you  travelled 
with  them  than  with  anyone  else  I  know.  The  only  thing 
is — "  Muriel's  voice  also  was  troubled — "they  are  leav- 
ing rather  earlier  than  I  had  thought." 

"Oh,  when?"  said  Peggy. 

And  "Damn!"  said  Reggie  in  the  same  instant  with 
violence. 

Nick  glanced  across  at  him,  but  continued  his  break- 
fast without  comment. 

"Early  in  September,"  said  Muriel.  "About  a  month 
from  now." 
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»  co^  Ppo-pv    in  the  same  low 
"That  is  rather  soon,     said  reggy, 

tfoice.  *  tv/t     -1      "UTo  have  ^ot  to  decide 

"Yes,  dear,"  agreed  Muriel.      We  *««  got  „ 

"I  shall  certainly  not  consent.  m,lrmured  Peggy, 

"We  might  hear  of  someone  else,    murmureo.  reg^y 

•      TL^m  scarlet     "You  know  such  heaps  of  people, 
her  face  still  scarlet  t  the 

"As  it  chances,  1  aont  Know  ui       j       j  ( 

L-itxdrssr;s^i:.s 

«  K  determined  that  everybody  should  hoar  and  take 

,tTt,.n  tint's  the  end  of  everything! 
notice.      Then  that  s  tne  ^  &  cheery 

"Oh,  not  everything,  I  hope     saw 

cn-in      "You  anyway  haven  t  mucn  to  wv 

your  own  career.    Lucky  De^ai 

Muriel  hent  towards  Peggy.  ^'Finish  your  hreakfast, 

darling,  and  well  talk  about  it^  she    ^  J*- 

Th^reior^r  you  «  P  ^  ** 

holiday  together  if  I  can  possibly  manage  it. 
"Thank  you,"  said  Peggy. 
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The  colour  was  fading  at  last  It  went  very  rapidly, 
leaving  her  strangely  pale  by  contrast,  leaving  also  two 
enormous  tears  in  her  eyes  which  she  quietly  wiped  away. 
She  began  to  eat  and  drink  again  in  silence. 

Not  so  Reggie !  He  almost  flung  his  plate  from  him 
at  sight  of  those  tears  which  she  had  treated  so  practically, 
and  burst  into  vehement  speech. 

"It's  a  damn'  shame,  that's  what  it  is!"  he  declared. 
"Father!  Mother!  You've  no  business  to  let  her  go 
at  all !  You  can  see  she  loathes  the  very  thought  of  it. 
Why  can't  her  beastly  father  come  to  her  if  he  wants  her  ? 
He  doesn't — you  know  he  doesn't !  And  it's  nothing  but 
damned  old-fashioned  rot  to  make  her  go !" 

So  he  delivered  himself  of  his  protest,  youth  fiercely 
rebellious  of  coercion  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning 
©f  the  ages,  ready  to  tilt  with  the  universe  to  gain  its 
own,  regardless  of  all  consequence,  careless  of  all  cost. 

Standing  there  with  flashing  eyes,  he  challenged  all 
authority  in  one  superb  gesture  which  would  have  been 
ludicrous  in  anyone  less  young. 

As  it  was,  Nick  paused  as  one  reluctant  to  strike  an 
answering  blow,  while  Muriel  only  shook  her  head  mutely 
refusing  the  issue. 

It  was  Peggy — the  up-to-date,  twentieth-century  maiden 
— who  ruthlessly  crushed  underfoot  the  elements  of  mag- 
nificent knighthood  thus  displayed — Peggy  with  the  tears 
yet  scarcely  dry,  but  a  brave  dimple  in  each  cheek  not- 
withstanding. 

"Don't  be  such  a  funny  ass,  Reggie !"  she  said.  "No- 
body's making  me  go.  I'm  just  going,  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  it." 

Three  sentences  which  completely  deprived  the  situa- 
tion of  either  tragedy  or  heroism! 


CHAPTER  VI 

DESTINY 


"What's  the  matter  with  you,  young  feller?"  said 
Dr.  Jim,  with  a  kindly  look  at  the  gloomy  specimen  of 
boyhood  lounging  drearily  against  the  wmdow-sill  of  his 

consulting-room.  .         .  uu+~r  --- 

Reggie  inhaled  his  cigarette  with  a  kind  of  bitter  en 
joyment    "There's  nothing  the  matter,"  he  said.      I  ve 
heen  shelved,  that's  all."  , 

"Great  Scott !"  said  Dr.  Jim.    "Does  that  mean  you  re 

""No,  $  S't,"  said  Reggie  with  contempt.     "That 
sort  of  thing  doesn't  happen  now.    Nobody  cares  enough 

"Oh  quite!"  said  Dr.  Jim.  "I  forgot  that.  Its  a 
great  relief  to  me,  you  know,  as  I  don't  like  prescribing 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  My  potions  are  all  too  drastic  tor 
that  tvoe  of  heart-trouble."  ■ 

Reggie  threw  him  a  brief  grin  of  appreciation.    "Every- 
thing fs  so  damn'  dull,"  he  complained,  relaxing  again 
5  thought  we  were  going  to  have  the  time  of  our  lives 

this  summer."  ,      «         i.r* 

"Instead  of  which,"  said  Dr  Jim,  "you  ve ^bee left 
to  your  own  damn'  devices  without  a  damn  thin ^todo 
or  a  damn'  person  to  speak  to-except  me.  I  agree  with 
you,  mv  lad.    It  is— damn'  hard. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Reggie. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?    said  Dr. 

Jim. 
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Reggie  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  was  told  to  come 
here  and  play  with  the  kids  till  further  notice/'  he  said. 

"Well,  they'll  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  Dr.  Jim. 

Reggie  made  a  noise  expressive  of  deep  disgust.  "I 
shall  be  jolly  glad  when  the  time  comes  to  join,"  he  said, 
making  a  vicious  dab  at  a  fly  on  the  window.  "I  told 
Peggy  so  before  she  went  up  to  town.  Of  course  I 
shan't  see  any  more  of  her." 

"She's  coming  back,  isn't  she?"  said  Dr.  Jim. 

"Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so.  But  then  she'll  have  Joan 
in  tow;  in  fact,  I  heard  them  saying  that  they  would 
bring  Joan  back  with  them.  And  that  of  course  means — " 
Reggie's  shoulders  once  more  expressed  his  meaning. 

"I  see,"  said  Dr.  Jim. 

He  sat  for  a  space  in  silence,  his  keen  eyes  under  their 
iron-grey  brows  steadily  scrutinizing  the  lounging 
figure  by  the  window. 

"Why  did  Nick  go  too?"  he  suddenly  asked.  "Surely 
he  isn't  required  to  help  buy  Peggy's  trousseau!" 

Reggie  started  as  if  he  had  been  sharply  pricked. 

"It's  an  outfit,  not  a  trousseau,"  he  growled.  "She 
isn't  going  to  be  married." 

"Ho,  isn't  she?"  said  Dr.  Jim.  "I  don't  mind  betting 
you  anything  you  like  that  there  are  wedding-bells 
somewhere  for  Peggy  within  the  year.  But  that's  be- 
side the  point.    Why  did  Nick  go  too  ?    I  want  to  know !" 

"I  suppose  he  pleased  himself,"  said  Reggie.  "I 
don't  know  why  he  went." 

"Yes,  you  do  know.  Out  with  it!"  There  was  a 
certain  sternness  in  the  quiet  rejoinder. 

Reggie  turned  a  little  and  looked  at  him.  He  and 
Dr.  Jim  had  been  fast  friends  from  the  beginning  of 
his  life.  There  was  in  fact  in  some  respects  a  closer 
confidence  between  them  than  between  himself  and  his 
father  who  was  young  enough  to  be  more  of  a  comrade 
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to  him  than  a  mentor.  There  was  besides  a  tempera- 
mental sympathy  between  them  which  frequency  ren- 
dered explanations  unnecessary.  Jim  Ratchffe  the 
elder  brother  who  had  been  a  father  to  Nick,  was  almost 
more  than  a  father  to  his  son. 

"Well,  I  think  he  was  a  bit  fed  up  with  me,     he 

said,  after  a  moment. 

"Impossible!"  said  Dr.  Jim. 

Reggie  smiled  faintly.     "I  couldn't  help  it.    It  s  such 
an  infernal  shame.    I  had  to  tell  them  so." 

Dr  Tim  nodded.  "We're  talking  about  Peggy,  I  take 
it.  I  quite  agree  with  you-though  for  other  reasons 
than  yours.  It  is  a  shame  to  send  that  child  out  without 
giving  her  any  fun  at  all  in  England  first.  It  s  a  sacri- 
fice which  shouldn't  be.  Nick  knows  I  thmk  so,  and  so 
does  Will.  But  I  can't  make  any  impression  on  either. 
As  for  Will—"    He  broke  off. 

"Yes,  what  about  him?"  said  Reggie  eagerly. 
"Nothing,"  shortly  responded  Dr.  Jim. 
"You  might  tell  me,"  urged  Reggie.       I  m  sate  as 
houses,  and  anything  to  do  with  Peggy  interests  me. 

"I  gathered  that,"  said  Dr.  Jim  drily.  "But  I  don  t 
see  that  any  good  purpose  is  served  by  discussing  her 
father  with  you.  Besides,  I've  nothing  to  go  upon.  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  nearly  twelve  years.  Poor  devil! 
His  wife  was  with  him  then,  and  she  was  the  very  air 
he  breathed.  I  knew  she  wouldn't  live  long,  but  I  couldn  t 
tell  him  so.     I  couldn't." 

"Then  you  think— ?  said  Reggie  tentatively.       You 

"I  think  he  has  probably  got  a  broken  heart,"  said  Dr. 
Tim  "Not  the  kind  you  sneer  at,  my  boy;  but  the  gen- 
uine finished  article  which  I  hope  you 1  may  «e«r  come 
across.  It  may  do  him  good  to  have  the  child  out  there, 
but  I  think  it's  a  risk— a  grave  risk." 
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"Oh,  can't  you  stop  them  sending  her?"  said  Reggie 
in  accents  of  despair. 

"No,  boy,  I  can't."  Dr.  Jim's  reply  held  finality. 
"There's  always  another  point  of  view,  remember.  And 
yours  and  mine  may  be  the  wrong  one.  Nick  main- 
tains— and  I  daresay  he  is  right — that  it  is  the  child's 
duty,  and  she  feels  it  to  be  so  herself.  Daisy  would  have 
said  the  same.  Daisy  went  back  to  India  the  last  time 
knowing  that  she  would  never  return,  leaving  her  baby 
behind  and  sticking  to  Will  up  to  the  very  end.  Peggy 
must  do  her  share.  And  it  may  not  be  such  a  great 
sacrifice  after  all.  She  may  find  her  destiny  waiting 
for  her, — possibly  such  a  destiny  as  she  wouldn't  ex- 
change for  anything  else  on  earth.  We've  got  to  think 
of  that,  Reggie  boy,  and  we  won't  grudge  it  to  her  if 
it  comes,  eh?" 

Reggie  made  an  abrupt  movement  and  flung  his  cig- 
arette-end through  the  window,  turning  his  back  upon 
the  room.  He  took  out  his  case  then  and  extracted  and 
lit  another  before  he  resumed  his  lounging  attitude. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  destiny,  Uncle  Jim," 
he  said  then.  'To  my  mind  we  make  our  own  desti- 
nies. Anyway,  I'm  going  to  make  mine,  whatever  any- 
body says  or  does, — even  if  I  have  to  chuck  the  Army 
to  do  it !"  he  ended  rather  viciously. 

"I  shouldn't  make  an  ass  of  myself  if  I  were  you," 
said  Dr.  Jim  mildly.     "It  isn't  worth  it,  believe  me." 

Again  there  was  that  in  his  utterance  which  provoked 
a  quick  grin  from  Reggie.  "No,  all  right,"  he  said. 
"I  won't  do  it  for  nothing,  anyway.  Thanks  for  being 
a  brick.  Look  here!  Can't  I  do  anything  to  help  you 
while  I  am  here?  Send  Mitchel  for  a  holiday,  and  let 
me  run  you  round  and  look  after  the  car !" 

Dr.  Jim  laughed.  "You  can  run  me  round  as  often 
as  you  like,  but  I  won't  ask  you  to  clean  the  car  as  well. 
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Come  along,  boy!  We'll  go  for  a  walk.  I'm  glad 
you've  planted  yourself  on  me.  I  don't  see  enough  of 
you  nowadays." 

"My  dear  old  uncle  chap!"  said  Reggie  affectionately. 
"I'd  sooner  be  with  you  than  practically  anybody." 

They  went  out  together,  and  the  subject  of  Peggy  and 
her  prospects  was  not  renewed.  A  man  of  very  human 
understanding  was  Dr.  Jim ;  he  knew  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silent,  and  the  wisdom  of  close  upon  seventy 
years  had  taught  him  that  the  very  young  must  be  taken 
seriously  in  all  their  ways,  even  in  their  cynicisms. 

Though  he  was  expecting  his  daughter  Olga  and  her 
family  of  four  on  the  morrow,  he  was  none  the  less  glad 
to  have  this  lad  of  Nick's  to  share  his  hospitality.  He 
had  always  loved  Reggie  for  his  own  sake,  had  piloted 
him  through  all  his  childish  ailments,  and  the  fact  that 
he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  own  dead  son  was 
one  that  drew  them  all  the  closer.  To  get  Dr.  Jim  to 
reason  with  him  had  long  been  Muriel's  chief  remedy 
when  her  boy  was  headstrong.  Reggie  would  at  least 
always  listen  to  him,  and  Dr.  Jim's  reasoning  was  always 
sound. 

Olga  Wyndham  was  another  member  of  the  family 
for  whom  Reggie  had  a  sincere  affection,  and  her  ex- 
pected advent  had  made  him  all  the  more  willing  to  take 
up  his  temporary  abode  at  Weir.  Olga's  children  in- 
variably ran  wild  in  her  father's  house  while  Olga  her- 
self made  holiday,  and  their  visits  usually  ended  in  a 
wholesale  migration  to  Redlands  and  the  sea  for  the  last 
week  or  two.  Such  was  to  be  the  programme  on  this 
occasion,  and  they  were  hoping  to  persuade  Dr.  Jim  to 
accompany  them,  for  he  never  left  his  home  at  any  other 
time,  declaring  himself  too  old  for  much  gadding  about. 
It  was  true  that,  active  though  he  was,  the  years  were 
beginning  to  tell  upon  him.   He  had  taken  a  partner  since 
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the  death  of  his  eldest  son  who  was  to  have  joined  him 
in  the  practice,  and  it  was  no  longer  difficult  for  him 
to  get  away,  but  he  had  no  desire  to  do  so.  His  two 
remaining  sons,  who  were  farming  in  South  Africa,  had 
urged  him  many  a  time  to  join  them,  but  old  Dr.  Jim 
was  not  to  be  persuaded.  He  would  live  and  die  in  his 
own  place,  he  said, — a  decision  which  Olga  hailed  with 
relief.  She  relied  upon  Nick  to  take  care  of  him  so  long 
as  he  remained  at  Weir,  and  she  knew  that  he  would 
not  fail  her,  for  she  and  Nick  were  fast  allies. 

She  loved  Reggie  also  for  his  devotion  to  her  father, 
and  his  presence  was  always  a  welcome  one.  To  find 
him  on  the  watch  for  her  when  the  big  car  drew  up 
the  next  day  before  the  doctor's  house  was  a  pleasure 
to  which  her  shining  eyes,  no  less  than  the  joyful  squeals 
of  her  children,  amply  testified. 

"Oh,  Reggie,  you  dear  old  thing,  how  like  you  to  be 
here!"  was  her  greeting. 

Olga  at  thirty-three  still  bore  a  very  fair  resemblance 
to  the  Olga  who  at  twenty-one  had  married  her  pet  aver- 
sion, Max  Wyndham.  She  had  the  same  spontaneity 
of  manner,  the  same  blind,  engaging  fondness  for  those 
she  loved.  She  was  superbly  incapable  of  seeing  any 
faults  in  her  friends,  a  trait  which  Reggie  warmly 
appreciated. 

With  Violet  and  her  next  brother,  Hugh,  clinging  to 
him,  he  managed  to  embrace  her. 

"It  always  does  anyone  good  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
"You're  all  looking  very  blooming.  Uncle  Jim  will  be 
in  directly.     Come  along  in!" 

"How  is  he?"  asked  Olga  anxiously. 

"Oh,  fit  as  a  flea — dear  old  fellow!  When  is  Max 
coming?" 

"Not  till  the  end  of  the  week.  He  is  busy.  I  hated 
leaving  him,"  said  Olga,  "but  Baby  Nick  has  been  both- 
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ered  with  his  teeth  and  we  wanted  to  get  him  down 
here." 

"Well,  he  doesn't  look  too  bad,"  said  Reggie,  with  a 
glance  at  the  infant  in  question  solemnly  seated  on  the 
arm  of  his  nurse.    "Hullo,  little  Jimmy !    How  are  you  ?" 

Little  Jimmy,  aged  four,  regarded  him  with  eyes 
of  twinkling  mischief  which  induced  Reggie  to  hoist  him 
on  to  his  shoulder,  thereby  establishing  a  firm  friendship. 

"I've  seen  Nick,"  said  Olga,  as  they  trooped  into  the 
house.  "He  came  round  this  morning  and  told  me  about 
everything.  He  has  promised  faithfully  to  come  back 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"Alone?"  said  Reggie. 

"Yes.  Muriel  and  Peggy  will  follow  about  the  middle 
of  next  week,  with  Joan." 

Reggie  groaned.     "As  I  thought,"  he  remarked  rather 

bitterly. 

Olga  looked  at  him  in  surprise.     "Why?     Dont  you 

like  Joan?" 

Reggie  turned  upon  her  a  smile  too  brilliant  to  be 

genuine.     "I  adore  her,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MAX 


The  week  that  intervened  between  Olga's  arrival  at 
Weir  and  the  return  of  Muriel  and  Peggy  from  London 
was  spent  in  what  Reggie  called  fooling  about.  It  was 
not  an  unpleasant  period,  but  it  was  to  him  so  patently 
an  interval  between  the  acts  that  he  took  very  little  note 
of  its  happenings.  The  hours  spent  with  Dr.  Jim  were 
always  happy  ones  and  suited  his  existing  frame  of  mind 
better  than  those  devoted  to  hectic  games  with  the  chil- 
dren who  pursued  him  with  flattering  zest  whenever  he 
was  on  the  premises. 

Nick  returned  to  Redlands  according  to  his  promise, 
but  he  refused  Reggie's  offer  to  join  him  there. 

"No,  my  lad,  you  stay  where  you  are  for  a  bit!"  he 
said,  with  a  shrewd  glance  at  his  son's  healthy  counte- 
nance. "Jim  likes  having  you,  and  I'm  going  to  have 
Olga  for  the  week-end  all  by  herself,  for  old  times' 
sake,  as  Max  can't  get  away  after  all  till  later." 

It  was  an  arrangement  that  pleased  everybody,  even  Dr. 
Jim,  who  declared  that  three  days  of  freedom  from  fam- 
ily cares  would  do  his  girl  more  good  than  six  weeks 
of  ordinary  holiday.  So  Nick  bore  her  off  in  triumph, 
and  Reggie  remained  with  the  children. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  general  migration  to  Bret- 
haven  should  take  place  earlier  this  year  on  account  of 
Peggy's  plans,  and  her  last  fortnight  in  England  was  to 
be  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  family  party.    It  was  what 
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Pe-sy  herself  desired,  for  they  were  all  dear  to  her,  and 
the  holidays  spent  thus  at  Redlands  were  amongst  her 
dearest  memories.  It  was  so  jolly  to  be  all  together  as 
she  said,  and  she  wanted  as  much  of  it  as  possible  before 
she  left  So  when  at  length  she  and  Muriel,  with  little 
Joan  Mordaunt  who  had  joined  them,  left  London  after 
ten  days  of  very  busy  shopping  and  preparation,  Dr.  Jim, 
Olga,  the  children,  and  Reggie  were  all  awaiting  them 
with  Nick  at  his  house  by  the  sea. 

"We're  going  to  have  the  time  of  our  lives,'    cried 
Joan.     "Violet  and  I  are  going  to  bathe  every  morning 

at  five  o'clock." 

"Right-ho!"   said  Reggie.     "Peggy  and  I  are  going 
to  bathe  at  midnight,  but  we'll  try  not  to  make  it  too 

soapv  for  you." 

She  made  a  face  at  him.     Somehow  Joan  was  very 

attractive  when  she  made  a  face. 

"Oh  of  course  at  midnight  too!"  she  said.  "Every- 
body does  that.    And  I  bet  you  I'll  swim  further  out  to 

sea  than  you  will!" 

"If  anybody— except  of  course  Reggie— goes  bathing 
between  the  hours  of  eight  at  night  and  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  will  bathe  no  more  these  holidays,"  said  Nick 

blandly. 

"Oh   why?"  was  the  general  outcry. 

He  beamed  upon  them  with  benignity.  "Because  my 
children,  I  say  it,  and  I'm  boss  of  this  'ere  show.  I  don  t 
hold  with  midnight  bathing  except  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances." 

"But  everybody  does,"  protested  Violet.       And  we  re 

all  swimmers." 

Nick  made  her  a  bow.  "I  know,  dear.  Those  are 
my  chief  reasons.  What  everybody  does  is  a  bad  rule 
to  go  bv,  and  people  who  swim  are  always  much  more 
likely  to  get  into  mischief  than  those  who  can't." 
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"Then  why  let  Reggie  ?"  said  Violet,  taking  up  the 
tale. 

"Because  Reggie  is  a  lad  of  sense,"  said  Nick,  with 
his  ready  grin,  "and  I  don't  think  he  will  do  it  often." 

"Of  course  he  won't — by  himself !"  said  Joan. 

"You  are  quite  wrong,"  said  Reggie,  showing  his 
teeth  in  his  own  peculiarly  bright  smile.  "I  much  prefer 
swimming  by  myself  to  playing  the  fool  in  the  water  with 
a  lot  of  schoolchildren." 

"Reggie!     Reggie!"  said  Muriel. 

But  Joan  only  laughed,  albeit  a  trifle  scornfully.  She 
knew  very  well  that  as  a  swimmer  he  would  find  it  hard 
to  beat  her. 

"All  right/'  she  said  lightly.  "We'll  wait  till  our  very 
last  night,  when  no  penalties  can  be  imposed,  and  then 
we'll  have  a  midnight  competition  and  see  who  is  the 
biggest  fool." 

"Joan,  don't  be  silly !"  said  Peggy. 

Joan  turned  impulsively  and  leaned  her  arm  on  her 
friend's  shoulder.  "I  shan't  be  a  bit  silly  when  you're 
gone,"  she  said.  "Neither  will  Reggie.  We  shall  prob- 
ably tear  each  other's  eyes  out  from  sheer  ennui  if  we 
are  left  alone.  I'm  beginning  to  think  you  will  get  all 
the  fun  after  all,  Peggy.  I'll  change  places  with  you  if 
you  like.  I  daresay  your  father  wouldn't  know  the 
difference." 

"That's  an  idea!"  declared  Reggie.  "By  Jove,  why 
don't  you  do  it?    No  one  would  miss  you  half  as  much." 

Joan  looked  round  upon  the  assembled  company. 
"Reggie  is  more  brotherly  than  a  brother,"  she  remarked. 
"What  a  gift  he  has  for  putting  things  prettily!" 

"He  doesn't  mean  it,"  said  Peggy. 

Reggie  lighted  a  cigarette  with  an  air  of  detachment, 
and  Joan  mimicked  his  movements  with  a  skill  that  drew 
a  laugh. 
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Only  Peggy  frowned  at  her.     "Don't    Joan! 

Joan  made  an  impetuous  movement  to  draw  her  away 
"Oh,  come  along,  Peggy!    We  are  ^f^^J^y 
moment  counts.     Let's  get  away  and  enjoy  ourselves . 

But  Pesjijy  paused.     "You  coming,  Reggie.'' 

He  Lf  her  a  smile  as  different  from  his  previous 
one  as  champagne  is  different  from  vinegar.  I  ve 
promised  to  take  my  mother  out  m  the  car  But  we  shall 
be  back  to  tea.    Let's  have  some  tennis  afterwards ! 

We  wdl,"  said  Peggy.  "Good-hye!"  She  turned  to  go. 

"Mavn't  I  come?"  said  Violet. 

Good-nature  supervened  with  Reggie.    "No,  you  come 
along  with  us!"  he  said.     "I'll  give  you  a  much  jollier 


time." 


ie.  .        i 

"Oh   thank  you!"  cried  Violet,  overjoyed. 

The'two  girls  departed  together,  Joan  still  as  resent- 
ful as  a  naturally  sweet  temperament  would I  allow. 

"T  really  don't  know  what's  come  to  Reggie,  she 
said  "He  used  to  be  such  a  jolly  boy,  and  now  he  does 
nothing  but  grouse  and  make  nasty  remarks. 

"He  doesn't  mean  any  of  it,"  said  Peggy  He  is 
rather  at  a  loose  end  just  now;  but  he'll  be  all  right  as 

^Well'rm  sCfhope  so,"  said  Joan.   "He's  getting 

Ve%oPOno,''he  isn't  really."  Peggy  stood  up  for  her 
absent  'friend.  "I  think  he's  a  little  bit  M  «P*** 
my  going.     That's  why  I'm  trying  to  be  extra  nice  to 

^Vell,  aren't  we  all  fed  up?"  said  Joan.    "^ 
a  pity  you  can't  take  him  with  you  as  youVe  the  only 
person  that  seems  to  have  any  use  f  orlom. 
"Oh,  don't  be  ridiculous!     said  reggy, 
barrassment.     "He  doesn't  care  really.     I  didn  t  mean 
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that.  It's  only  temporary.  He'll  be  quite  different  as 
soon  as  he  gets  his  job.    You'll  see." 

"I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  here  to  see/'  said  Joan. 
"Anyhow,  he's  jolly  lucky  not  to  have  to  go  and  stick  in 
a  place  where  every  stick  and  stone  will  remind  him  of 
you,  as  I  have.     It's  all  very  fine,  Peggy,  but — " 

"Oh,  come  along,  darling!  Do  let's  enjoy  ourselves!" 
interrupted  Peggy.  "We've  got  the  whole  afternoon 
and  it  was  very  decent  of  Reggie  to  take  Violet  off  our 
hands." 

"It  was  rather,"  admitted  Joan.  "But  I  don't  mind 
her  so  much.     She  is  a  good-tempered  kid,  anyway." 

"He'll  be  good-tempered  enough  as  soon  as  he  has  got 
something  to  do,"  said  Peggy  wisely. 

Joan,  however,  remained  unconvinced.  "I  suppose  he 
has  got  to  a  horrid  age,"  she  decided. 

But,  drawbacks  notwithstanding,  that  summer  holiday 
by  the  sea  was  to  stand  out  for  ever  in  her  memory, 
and  that  not  solely  on  account  of  the  departure  of  her 
friend. 

The  days  slipped  by  very  quickly, — far  too  quickly 
for  all  of  them.  There  were  tennis-parties,  boating- 
parties,  fishing-parties  and  picnics  organized  by  Nick  in 
a  succession  so  rapid  that  the  wistful  shadow  seldom  had 
time  to  gather  in  Peggy's  eyes,  and  Reggie  declared  him- 
self worked  off  his  feet. 

There  came  a  day  of  great  jubilation  when  his  name 
at  last  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  he  received 
his  orders  to  join  his  regiment  at  Woolwich  about  three 
weeks  later.  It  was  his  turn  to  buy  a  trousseau,  as  Dr. 
Jim  called  it,  and  he  shot  up  to  town  for  the  purpose  but 
was  back  again  almost  before  they  realized  him  gone. 

Peggy's  time  was  getting  very  short.  "I  can  stay 
up  there  and  finish  off  when  you've  gone,"  he  told  her. 
"But  I  shan't  before." 
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And  though  Peggy  said,  "Why  not?"  she  neither  ex- 
pected nor  received  an  answer. 

Nick's  final  effort  was  a  dance  to  be  given  on  Peggy's 
last  night  at  Redlands.  The  whole  party  were  to  break 
up  on  the  following  day,  Dr.  Jim  returning  with  Olga 
and  the  children  to  Weir,  while  the  rest  went  up  to 
London  whence  Peggy  was  to  travel  with  Nick  and 
Muriel  to  Southampton  the  day  after,  leaving  Joan  in 
charge  of  some  cousins  of  her  mother's  who  lived  within 

reach. 

Max  Wyndham  was  to  come  down  for  the  dance,  and 
duly  arrived  in  the  afternoon  to  find  Olga  waiting  for 
him  at  the  end  of  the  drive. 

He  jumped  from  the  car  to  join  her,  and  she  waved 
the  chauffeur  on  almost  before  he  had  done  so. 

"Oh,  Max !"  she  said  then.    "It's  three  weeks  nearly !" 

Max's  reply  was  to  gather  his  wife  bodily  into  his 

arms  and  walk  down  the  glen  with  her,  pausing  only 

when   he  reached   what  he  deemed   a   suitable   spot   in 

which  to  make  amends  for  their  lengthy  separation. 

She  emerged  from  his  hold,  hatless  and  laughing. 
"Max,  you  are  too  bad.  It  doesn't  make  up  in  the  least. 
I've  been  starving  for  you  all  this  time." 

"My  dear  girl,"  said  Max,  speaking  for  the  first  time, 
"it  has  been  the  very  devil  with  me  too,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I've  had  case  after  case  that  couldn't  be  left — 
a  sort  of  arch  conspiracy  to  keep  me  in  town.  I  couldn't 
leave  poor  old  Kersley  to  do  all  the  work,  though  he  tried 
to  push  me  out  more  than  once.  Well,  how  goes  the 
world?     All  serene?" 

"All  upside  down,  I  think,"  said  Olga,  still  resentful. 

"Nick  is  completely  untiring,  and  the  children  have  had 

the  time  of  their  lives.     But  I  won't  do  it  again,  Max. 

I  won't!     I  won't!     I  refuse  to  be  shelved  in  this  way." 

He  stroked  her  cheek  soothingly.     "It  seems  to  have 
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agreed  with  you,  notwithstanding.  You  are  looking  al- 
most pretty  for  you.  And  how  are  all  the  infants  be- 
having?   Has  young  Reggie  gone  off  the  deep  end  yet?" 

"No,  but  I  believe  he  soon  will.  No,  it's  a  shame  to 
laugh.  I'm  really  sorry  for  him,"  protested  Olga. 
"Peggy  is  a  little  darling,  but  she  hasn't  the  faintest 
idea  how  hard  hit  he  is, — what  it  means  even.  I  believe 
Joan  knows.  He  is  fiercely  jealous  of  Joan,  who  of 
course  is  an  easy  first." 

Max  continued  to  laugh  hard-heartedly.  "I  envy  the 
younger  generation,"  he  observed.  "I  can't  help  it.  So 
scornful,  yet  so  easily  caught !  And  what  says  the  little 
god  to  his  offspring's  lack  of  wisdom?  Still  looking  the 
other  way  and  whistling?" 

Olga  shook  him  impatiently.  "Nick  is  just  as  wise  as 
ever.  He  has  hedged  the  child  round  with  a  bodyguard 
that  poor  Reggie  is  powerless  to  penetrate.  They  could 
be  alone  together  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  yet  somehow 
they  never  are.  If  he  takes  her  motoring,  one  of  the 
children  is  sure  to  be  in  the  back  seat.  If  he  murmurs 
any  complaint, — 'Oh,  but  why  not?'  says  little  Peggy. 
'There's  plenty  of  room.'  So  he  gnashes  his  teeth  and 
consents.  Poor  boy!  He  has  room  for  only  one  just 
now,  and  she  is  sublimely  unconscious  of  it." 

"You  bet  she  knows,"  said  Max,  with  uncharitable 
shrewdness.  "They  probably  put  her  on  her  guard  long 
ago,  and  if  they  didn't  Joan  must  have  told  her." 

"My  dear,  I'm  certain  she  doesn't  know,"  said  Olga. 
"Or  if  she  does,  she  refuses  to  take  it  seriously.  She  is 
supremely  natural  in  all  her  ways." 

"That's  her  modern  way  of  doing  things,"  said  Max. 
"I  know  these  little  innocents  with  their  wholesome 
downright  ways.  They  are  the  biggest  coquettes  that 
have  ever  existed.  She  may  be  playing  him  with  a  light 
hand,  but  she's  playing  him  all  the  same." 
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"Max,"  said  Olga  with  distinctness,  "there  are  times 
even  now  when  I  almost  hate  you/' 

"Bless  your  little  heart!"  said  Max  fondly.  Didnt 
you  know  that  was  just  what  I  was  angling  for? 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SPILT     MILK 

Everyone  agreed  that  Nick  surpassed  himself  that 
night.  The  arrangements  for  what  was  known  some- 
what sarcastically  as  "Peggy's  coming-out  ball"  were 
superbly  carried  out.  Nothing  was  lacking  down  to  the 
last  detail,  and  Redlands,  mounted  on  its  cliff  above  the 
sea,  was  transformed  into  a  positive  fairyland.  There 
was  a  huge  marquee  for  dancing  on  the  lawn,  and  every 
wooded  walk  that  led  from  it  was  a  mass  of  fairy-lights. 

"I  shall  never,  never  forget  it,"  said  Peggy,  standing 
with  Nick  on  the  steps  to  watch  the  illuminations  take 
effect  before  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 

"You  will  see  much  more  brilliant  functions  than  this 
in  the  East,"  said  Nick. 

"But  nothing  that  will  appeal  to  me  half  as  much," 
said  Peggy. 

He  put  his  arm  round  her.  "You're  going  to  have  a 
good  time,  little  girl,"  he  said.  "Make  no  mistake  about 
it!  They  will  all  want  to  fete  you  and  make  much  of 
you.  I  know  my  India.  But  don't  let  them  spoil  you, 
darling!  And  don't  be  too  nice  to  them  all,  or  they'll 
get  asking  for  more  than  you  can  give." 

Peggy  pressed  close  to  him.  "I'll  try  not  to  be  spoilt," 
she  said. 

"That's  right,"  he  said  lightly.  "And  don't  be  scared 
either!  You've  got  lots  of  sense  if  you  only  remember 
to  use  it." 
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She  laughed.     "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  think 


so." 


From  observations  made/'  said  Nick.  "If  you  al- 
ways- keep  as  level  a  head  as  you  have  now,  I  shall  never 
be  afraid  of  you  getting  into  mischief. " 

"You  all  talk  as  if  India  is  such  a  dangerous  country," 

said  Peggy. 

"It  is  for  some  people,"  said  Nick. 
"But  not  for  me?"  questioned  Peggy. 
"I  hope  not  for  you,  darling,"  he  said  gently. 
She  looked  at  him  with  puzzled  eyes,  but  pursued  the 
matter  no  further. 

Joan's  arrival  on  the  scene  a  few  seconds  later  scat- 
tered her  thoughts.  It  was  impossible  to  be  pensive  for 
long  in  Joan's  presence.  She  was  looking  brilliantly 
pretty  and  was  obviously  in  the  most  festive  spirits. 

"Come  along!"  she  cried,  seizing  Peggy  round  the 
waist.  "I'm  going  to  be  the  first  to  dance  with  you 
anyway.     Reggie  isn't  dressed  yet,  thank  goodness." 

There  was  no  resisting  her.  She  almost  carried  Peggy 
from  the  scene,  and  Reggie,  descending  a  little  later, 
sought  for  her  in  vain. 

Joan's  laughter  in  the  garden  finally  betrayed  their 
whereabouts,  and  he  went  in  pursuit,  only  to  find  that 
the  elusive  Peggy  had  just  freed  herself  from  her  friend's 
tomboy  pranks  and  run  back  to  the  house  at  the  arrival 

of  the  first  car. 

He  turned  back,  fuming,  expecting  nothing  but  mock- 
ery from  Joan,  but,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  she 
came  and  walked  beside  him  in  complete  sobriety. 

"I'm  only  playing  the  fool  so  as  to  hide  that  I'm  hating 
every  minute  of  it  even  more  than  you  are,"  she  said. 

This  was  a  novel  aspect  of  things  that  had  not  oc- 
curred to  Reggie. 
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"I  don't  know  what  you've  got  to  hate  it  for/'  he 
remarked  gruffly. 

"Oh,  don't  you?"  said  Joan.  "Well,  then,  you're  an 
ass,  that's  all !" 

The  remark  failed  somehow  to  convey  offence.  It 
seemed  to  cover  more  than  it  expressed,  and  almost 
against  his  will  Reggie  was  softened. 

"Well,  but  it  can't  matter  so  much  to  you,"  he  said, 
making  no  pretence  of  mistaking  her  meaning.  "After 
all,  this  place  isn't  your  home.  She  doesn't  belong  to 
you  in  the  same  way." 

"Doesn't  she  just?"  said  Joan,  flashing  round  on  him. 
"She  belongs  to  me  in  a  way  she  doesn't  belong  to 
anyone  else  at  all.  And — after  to-morrow — it'll  all  come 
to  an  end  and  never,  never,  never  be  the  same  again." 

There  was  a  sudden  shake  in  her  voice  with  the  words 
which  effectively  drove  all  further  resentment  from 
Reggie's  mind.  Till  that  moment  he  had  been  at  variance 
with  Joan,  regarding  her  with  some  reason  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  all  enjoyment ;  but  from  that  moment  something 
different  crept  into  their  intercourse.  The  latent  an- 
tagonism waned. 

The  instinct  to  comfort  urged  him.  "I  don't  know 
why  you  say  that,"  he  said.  "She  isn't  a  girl  to  change, 
and  she  won't  forget  you.  Besides,  she  isn't  going  away 
for  ever.     She'll  come  back." 

"She  won't,"  said  Joan.  She  stood  still  in  the  path 
and  faced  him  tragically.  "She'll  go  and  marry  out  there. 
I  know  she  will.  And  she'll  never  be  the  same  Peggy 
again." 

"Oh  rot!"  said  Reggie,  flinching  a  little.  "She  won't 
marry  yet  anyhow.     She's  much  too  young." 

"She  won't  stay  young,"  said  Joan.  "And  everybody 
does  marry  out  there.  Besides — besides — "  She  broke 
off  and  stood  in  quivering  silence. 
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"I  say,"  said  Reggie,  "don't  t" 

Joan  swallowed  hard  and  began  to  laugh.  "I'm  not! 
I  think  it's  silly  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  don't  you?  We 
might  just  as  well  be  enjoying  ourselves." 

This  piece  of  philosophy  struck  even  Reggie  as  sound. 
He  joined  in  her  laugh,  though  more  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  her  than  for  any  other  reason. 

"All  right.  Let's  enjoy  ourselves !"  he  said.  "Or  pre- 
tend to  anyhow!  It's  a  ripping  night  and  we  may  as 
well  make  the  best  of  it." 

They  began  to  walk  back.  The  lights  shone  upon  Joan 
with  her  vivid  colouring  and  rather  uncertain  smile,  and 
he  looked  at  her  with  an  admiration  born  of  the  new 
kindliness  that  she  had  awakened  in  him. 

"You're  looking  topping,"  he  said. 

It  was  the  first  compliment  he  had  ever  paid  her.  She 
stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Good  gracious!"  she  said.  "What  on  earth  makes 
you  say  that?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Reggie.  "Because  I  think  it,  I 
suppose." 

"How  extraordinary!"  said  Joan. 

She  hastened  her  steps  as  if  embarrassed,  and  in  a 
moment  broke  into  a  run.  The  band  had  begun  to  play, 
and  he  ascribed  her  desertion  to  a  natural  desire  to  miss 
no  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  He  himself  fol- 
lowed at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  but  their  brief  encounter 
had  in  some  fashion  made  matters  more  tolerable.  There 
was  certainly  no  reason  at  least  why  they  should  not 
make  the  best  of  it  for  this  one  night  and  enjoy  them- 
selves as  far  as  in  them  lay.  It  was  sporting  of  Joan 
to  take  that  attitude,  he  reflected,  though  the  idea  that 
her  coming  loss  could  in  any  way  approach  his  in  mag- 
nitude was  of  course  preposterous. 

Still,  if  Joan  could  be  sporting,  so  could  he,  and  within 
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a  very  few  minutes  he  had  flung  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  evening's  entertainment.  Let  the  morrow  take 
care  of  itself !    They  would  make  the  best  of  to-night. 

He  found  it  difficult  to  get  near  Peggy,  but  she  had  al- 
ready promised  him  four  dances,  and  secure  in  these  he 
occupied  himself  elsewhere.  Nick,  who  had  scarcely 
hoped  for  much  assistance  from  him,  was  pleasurably 
surprised  to  find  him  taking  a  responsible  part  in  secur- 
ing the  success  of  the  evening. 

"The  pup  is  actually  justifying  his  existence  for  once," 
he  murmured  to  Muriel. 

She  shook  her  head  at  him.  "You  never  have  done 
him  justice,"  she  said. 

"That's  my  humility,"  said  Nick,  with  a  laugh  at  her 
dubious  face.  "Afraid  I  lack  the  modern  parents'  com- 
plete faith  in  their  own  production.  He  has  sulked  so 
whole-heartedly  for  the  past  few  weeks  that  I  have  barely 
restrained  myself  from  punching  his  head  times  without 
number." 

"Nick!  That's  too  bad,"  she  protested.  "He  has 
never  been  sulky  with  me." 

"My  darling  wife,  I  have  yet  to  meet  anyone  who  could 
be,"  said  Nick.     "You  spoil  everybody  within  reach." 

But  Muriel  still  shook  her  head.  "You  don't  under- 
stand.    The  boy  has  been  miserable." 

"He'll  soon  get  over  it,"  said  Nick  hard-heartedly. 

"Yes,  he  will  get  over  it."  Muriel's  eyes  followed  her 
son  with  a  certain  wistfulness.  "But  you  must  not  blame 
him  for  not  grinning  when  he  is  hurt.  We  are  not  all 
Spartans  like  you." 

He  laughed  and  patted  her  arm.  "Bantams  is  a  more 
suitable  simile.  The  boy  will  learn  to  grin  when  he  is 
a  little  older.  Are  you  going  to  dance  with  me  to-night  ? 
I  have  ordered  The  Blue  Danube  especially  for  your 
pleasure  and  for  the  confusion  of  all  mere  fox-trotters." 
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Her  eyes  glistened  in  answer.  "Yes,  Nick.  I  will 
dance  that  with  you.  Do  you  think  they  are  all  enjoy- 
ing themselves  now?" 

He  cast  a  critical  glance  over  the  laughing  crowd. 
"Yes,  every  one  of  'em.  Even  the  fair  Marguerita  seems 
to  have  forgotten  her  approaching  doom.  Look  at  her ! 
It  might  be  Daisy  herself." 

"She  has  exactly  the  same  power  of  attraction,"  Mu- 
riel said,  with  a  sigh.  "At  present,  she  is  quite  uncon- 
scious of  it  and  only  thinks  how  kind  everyone  is  to  her. 
Dear  little  girl!     Where  will  it  lead  her,  I  wonder?" 

"Not  into  any  trouble,"  Nick  answered,  with  swift 
conviction.  "She  has  more  strength  than  Daisy  ever 
had, — some  of  that  bull-dog  tenacity  of  Will's  has  de- 
scended to  her.  Don't  be  over-anxious  about  her !  She 
will  hold  her  own." 

"I  hope  so.     I  do  hope  so,"  Muriel  said. 
From  a  knot  of  dancers  close  to  them  there  rose  a  girl's 
merry  laugh,  and  she  looked  round  with  a  smile. 

"Joan!  How  she  is  loving  it!  I  have  never  seen  a 
child  with  a  greater  capacity  for  enjoyment.  She  is 
going  to  be  a  beauty  one  of  these  days." 

"Oh  yes,  she'll  play  havoc  with  the  best  of  them," 
agreed  Nick.  "But  there's  more  in  her  than  meets  the 
eye,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  She's  a  regular  rogue  is 
Joan." 

"She  is  an  absolute  child,"  Muriel  said.  "I  love  her 
free  honest  ways." 

"Yet  not  wholly  incapable  of  subtlety  if  I  have  read 
her  aright,"  said  Nick. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken  there,"  Muriel  de- 
clared with  warmth.     "She  is  as  open  as  the  day." 
"With  reservations,"  said  Nick. 

But  though,  somewhat  indignant,  she  pressed  him  to 
explain,  he  went  no  further. 
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Olga  came  up  a  moment  later  and  claimed  him  for  a 
dance,  and  he  departed  with  her,  laughing  gaily  and  in- 
consequently,  leaving  his  wife  to  wonder — as  she  had 
wondered  a  good  many  times  before — if  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  the  zest  of  the  dance  in- 
creased. Both  Peggy  and  Joan  danced  tirelessly  with 
the  total  disregard  of  fatigue  possible  only  to  the  very 
young.  It  would  not  have  occurred  to  either  of  them 
to  have  paused  while  breath  and  partners  remained,  and 
certainly  they  did  not  lack  the  latter. 

The  night  was  warm  and  dominated  by  a  full  moon 
that  hung  in  splendour  over  the  sea.  Some  of  the  elders 
walked  or  rested  in  the  garden  that  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  but  the  enthusiasm  for  the  dance  among  the 
younger  element  was  such  that  Nick  was  persuaded  to 
prolong  the  fun  by  half-an-hour. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last  in  the  chill  of  the  very  early 
morning,  and  with  a  clatter  of  cars  and  much  merri- 
ment the  guests  at  length  dispersed. 

Muriel's  arm  was  round  Peggy  as  they  turned  from 
the  open  door.  "You  will  be  so  tired,  child,"  she  said. 
"Run  along  to  bed!" 

Peggy  looked  at  her  with  sparkling  eyes.  "I've  loved 
it,"  she  declared.  "I  suppose  I  must  go  to  bed  though  I 
don't  want  to  in  the  least."  She  turned  suddenly  and 
clung  to  the  motherly  arm.  "Oh,  it's  horrid  to  think 
how  soon  it  will  all  be  over,"  she  said. 

"My  dear!"  said  Muriel. 

The  same  thought  had  been  in  her  own  mind  though 
she  had  not  given  voice  to  it.  She  turned  to  the  stairs, 
drawing  Peggy  with  her. 

"Are  you  going?"  called  Joan  from  the  hall  below 
as  they  began  to  mount.     "Good  night!" 
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She  lifted  her  face  to  the  banisters,  and  Peggy  dropped 
on  her  knees  and  kissed  her  through  the  bars. 

"Aren't  you  coming,  dear?" 

"I'm  going  to  dance  one  more  fandango  with  Reggie 
first,"  laughed  Joan,  looking  as  eager  and  vivid  as  when 
the  evening  had  begun. 

Muriel  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  gently  drew 
Peggy  on.    "We  will  leave  Nick  to  look  after  them,"  she 

said.  . 

But  it  so  happened  that  Nick  was  busy  with  the  mu- 
sicians, and  he  did  not  see  the  child  run  out  again  into 
the  moonlight  and,  tapping  Reggie  on  the  shoulder,  flit 

on  before. 

Reggie,  on  the  point  of  turning  inwards,  needed  no  sec* 
ond  bidding.  The  night  had  been  a  revelation  to  him  so 
far  as  Joan  was  concerned.  He  followed  her  now,  as 
a  needle  follows  a  magnet,  with  a  bound  that  caught  her 
ere  she  had  reached  the  shadowy  path  that  led  down  to 
the  glen.  And  in  that  moment  he  forgot  that  Peggy 
had  not  remembered  to  say  good  night  to  him,  forgot 
everything  but  the  magic  of  the  night  and  the  warm, 
pulsing  presence  of  the  girl  who  had  so  strangely  lured 
him  after  weeks  of  scarcely  veiled  antagonism. 

It  was  plainly  her  will  that  he  should  reach  her,  for 
at  his  touch  on  her  arm  she  stood  still.  The  gurgle  of 
the  spring  that  flowed  through  the  glen  rose  up  with  a 
tinkle  as  of  fairy  music  as  they  two  stood  on  the  verge. 

"Let's  go  down!"  said  Reggie. 

"All  right!"  said  Joan. 

She  turned,  but  more  soberly,  and  began  to  walk 
down  the  dim  winding  path. 

He  walked  beside  her  in  a  curious  species  of  hush, 
feeling  almost  as  if  he  trod  unfamiliar  ground. 

They  were  half-way  down  and  within  sound  of  the 
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low  murmur  of  the  sea  when  suddenly  Joan  spoke,  ab- 
ruptly, with  a  touch  of  defiance.  "I  wonder  why  you 
came." 

He  replied  with  masculine  simplicity.  "Mainly  be- 
cause you  wanted  me  to." 

She  laughed  a  little  at  that.  "I  shouldn't  have  thought 
that  was  a  reason  that  would  weigh  with  you  much." 

"Well,  it  does,"  said  Reggie  bluntly,  and  wondered 
why  he  said  it. 

She  walked  on  for  a  space  in  silence,  then  again  she 
stopped.  "I  thought  I  was  going  to  hate  to-night,"  she 
said.  "I  should  have  hated  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you." 
i  "Really?"  said  Reggie.  He  paused  a  second,  then 
he  also  laughed,  openly  and  boyishly.  "Do  }'OU  know 
I've  been  thinking  almost  exactly  the  same  thing?  It 
was  you  who  made  to-night  so  jolly." 

"Was  it?"  said  Joan. 

The  place  in  which  they  stood  was  deeply  shadowed. 
He  could  barely  see  her  face,  much  less  her  expression. 
The  murmur  of  the  stream  mingled  with  that  of  the 
summer  sea  with  a  magic  sound  that  had  in  it  the  secrets 
of  all  the  ages. 

"I'm  glad  you're  enjoying  it,"  said  Joan,  and  she 
spoke  in  a  lower  tone,  almost  as  though  she  feared  to 
be  overheard.  "I  rather  wanted  to  see  if  you  could. 
Anyhow — "  she  hesitated  momentarily — "anyhow — it 
was  more  or  less  up  to  me  as  I  have  spoilt  most  of  your 
pleasure  up  to  now." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Reggie. 

She  made  a  small  but  vehement  gesture.  "I'm  telling 
you  what  I  mean,  or  trying  to.  I've  been  getting  in 
your  way  on  purpose  all  this  time,  just  because  I  didn't 
want  you  to  get  more  miserable  than  you  need.  I  didn't 
want  Peggy  to  be  miserable  either,  though  I  think  she 
has  really  got  too  much  sense.     As  I  said  before,  I  hate 
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crying  over  spilt  milk,  though  the  milk  was  spilt  really 
before  I  came.  I  didn't  know  till  to-night,  when  you 
told  me  I  looked  decent,  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
give  you  a  jolly  time,  or  I'd  have  begun  sooner.  But 
it's  no  good  really  now,  because — because — "  She  sud- 
denly gulped  and  put  out  a  hand  as  if  to  save  herself 
from  falling.  "Oh,  I  don't  want  to  make  a  fool  of  my- 
self," she  ended  between  anger  and  distress. 

Somehow  the  outflung  hand  found  itself  clasped  in 
Reggie's;  it  was  inevitable.  He  came  close  to  her  in 
deep  concern. 

"I  say,  I  say,  what's  the  matter?  What  is  it,  Joan? 
Don't  be  upset,  I  say!" 

She  mastered  herself  with  a  strong  effort.  "I'm  not. 
Only— I'm  sorry,  and  I  wish  I'd  told  you  sooner.  You'll 
never  speak  to  me  again  I  know.  Not  that  I  care! 
Don't  think  that!  Only— I  wish  I'd  told  you  sooner, 
that's  all." 

"But  told  me  what?"  said  Reggie,  bewildered. 

She  snatched  her  hand  abruptly  from  him  and  began 
to  walk  down  the  glen  above  the  tinkling  stream. 

He  followed,  not  venturing  to  walk  beside  her  lest  he 
should  witness  the  tears  she  was  evidently  struggling  to 

hide. 

After  a  dozen  paces  or  so,  she  stopped  again  and  faced 
about  with  a  certain  courage.  "You  must  think  me  quite 
mad,"  she  said.  "I'm  not  really.  I'll  tell  you  now.  I've 
always  meant  to  tell  you  ever  since  I  realized —  But  I 
kept  putting  it  off.  Reggie,  you  knew  I  had  an  uncle 
in  the  Indian  Army,  didn't  you?" 

"Or  course!"   said  Reggie,  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

"Why?" 

"I  daresay  you  may  remember  him,"  went  on  Joan 
recklessly,  "though  I  can't  say  I  do  very  clearly.  Any- 
how, he's  awfully  handsome  and  all  that,  and  in  the  old 
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days — long,  long  ago — when  Peggy  was  a  tiny  little 
toddler  in  India,  he  and  she  were  great  pals.  She  hasn't 
seen  him  since  she  was  seven,  but  she  cared  for  him  more 
than  anyone  else  in  the  world  then,  and  she  hasn't  for- 
gotten him." 

"Oh,  my  hat!"  said  Reggie,  beginning  to  see  light. 
"Really,  Joan,  you  can't  be  so  silly  as  to  think — " 

"No,  I  don't — I  don't !"  She  interrupted  him  sharply. 
"And  I'm  not  silly.  I  expect  he  forgot  all  about  her, 
for  he's  never  been  home  since.  But  this  year — this 
Christmas — he  was  thinking  of  coming.  I  heard  it 
weeks  ago,  before  we  left  school.  And  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  him  to  come  back  just  when 
she  was  going  out  there  and  wouldn't  know  a  soul  ex- 
cept her  father — who  doesn't  care.  So  after  I  got  home, 
I  got  hold  of  his  address, — I  knew  he  was  stationed  at 
Ghawalkhand  which  is  close  to  where  Sir  William  Mus- 
grave  is  building  a  viaduct  or  something — and  I  just 
wrote  to  him  and  told  him  so." 

"Oh,  I  see!"  said  Reggie. 

He  spoke  in  an  odd  tone  from  which  all  feeling  was 
carefully  excluded.  Joan  stared  at  him  through  the 
gloom,  trying  to  decipher  his  mood. 

"Do  you  suppose  it  will  make  any  difference?"  he 
asked  in  a  moment  or  two  on  the  same  strictly  imper- 
sonal note. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "It  may.  He  isn't  mar- 
ried. There's  no  special  reason  for  him  to  come  home. 
He  may  stay  out  there  to  see  her  out  of  sheer  curiosity. 
Of  course  he's  years  older  than  she  is." 

"How  old  is  the  fellow?"  said  Reggie. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  he's  something  over  thirty,"  said  Joan 
vaguely.  "Not  really  old,  as  men  go.  My  mother  is  very 
fond  of  him,  so  I  thought  he  must  be  a  good  sort." 

"I  see,"  said  Reggie  again. 
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It  was  he  who  took  the  initiative  this  time  and  walked 
quietly  on  towards  the  sea. 
1  Joan  watched  him  for  a  few  seconds;  then  she  humbly 

followed. 

He  did  not  turn  his  head  until  he  reached  the  little 
gate  over  which  Peggy  had  so  lightly  vaulted  on  that 
merry  morning  which  seemed  so  long  ago  now  on  which 
she  had  eluded  him.  Then  he  stopped,  and  resting  his 
arms  upon  the  top  rail,  looked  out  to  sea.  A  very  faint 
primrose  light  was  beginning  to  steal  over  the  quiet 
waters,  herald  of  the  dawn  which  was  yet  an  hour  away. 
The  place  was  mysterious  and  still,  the  soft  lapping  of 
the  tiny  waves  upon  the  strand  the  only  sound. 

Joan  came  and  stood  beside  him  in  silence.  In  her 
young  purity  she  had  the  look  of  a  being  from  another 
world.  The  moonlight  yet  lay  upon  all  things,  and  the 
earth  itself  looked  different  and  in  some  magic  fashion 
etherealized.  It  was  the  wonder  hour  between  the  night 
that  was  past  and  the  day  that  was  yet  to  come. 

They  had  been  standing  there  for  many  seconds  when 
the  boy  slowly  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  the  girl 

beside  him. 

Her  eyes  leaped  to  his  on  the  instant,  but  she  did  not 

It  was  he  who  at  last  broke  the  silence,  and  then  it  was 
in  a  voice  little  above  a  whisper. 

"Joan,"  he  said,  "I'm  glad  you  did  it." 

She  started.  She  had  been  braced  to  meet  reproach, 
but  this— somehow  this  was  much  harder  to  bear. 

"I  did  it  for  her  sake,"  she  murmured  back  rather 

piteously.  .  A 

"Yes      I  know"     His  hand  found  hers  again  and 

squeezed  it  boyishly,  reassuringly.  "It  was  jolly  decent 

of  you." 

"Oh,  don't  you  mind?"  gasped  Joan. 
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"No,  I  don't  mind  a  bit."  He  spoke  with  a  firmness 
that  carried  conviction.  "If  he's  a  good  sort,  as  you  say, 
it  may  make  all  the  difference  to  her."  He  paused  a 
moment,  then  in  a  lower  tone :  'Til  tell  you  this,  Joan, 
because  you're  such  a  sport,  you'll  understand.  I'm 
awfully  fond  of  Peggy,  always  have  been;  and  I  very 
nearly  made  a  fool  of  myself  over  her,  but  I  didn't  quite, 
— partly  thanks  to  you,  and  partly  because  I  always  knew 
I  hadn't  a  chance.  I  know  I've  been  a  bad-tempered  beast 
these  holidays,  and  I'm  sorry.  If  you're  feeling  gen- 
erous, you  might  say  you  forgive  me." 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Joan,  genuinely  startled.  "Me 
— forgive  you!" 

"Yes."  He  smiled  at  her  suddenly.  "I  like  you,  Joan. 
I'd  like  to  make  a  pal  of  you  if  you'll  let  me.  I  haven't 
got  any  sisters,  and  when  Peggy's  gone — " 

"Oh,  but  of  course!"  said  Joan,  delighted.  "Do  let's 
be  pals !    I  should  love  it.    It'll  help  me  too." 

"How  decent  of  you !"  said  Reggie.  "Then  that  means 
you've  forgiven  me,  doesn't  it?" 

"Oh,  don't  be  a  donkey !"  said  Joan.  "And  I'll  write 
and  tell  you  all  about  Peggy  whenever  I  hear  from  her." 

"Will  you?"  he  said.  "I  shall  like  that.  I  mean,  I 
should  like  you  to  write  to  me  awfully." 

"I  will  then,"  she  promised.  "And  now  look  here! 
It's  our  last  chance  of  any  fun  here,  and  I  simply  can't 
go  to  bed,  can  you?  Could  anybody  do  anything  to  us 
if  we  sneaked  back  and  got  into  bathing-kits  and  had 
a  swim?" 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  said  Reggie.  "We'll  do  it,  shall 
we?" 

"Right-ho !    We  will !"  said  Joan. 

And,  "Exactly  what  I'm  proposing  to  do  myself!" 
said  a  cheery,  cracked  voice  behind  them.  "Run  along, 
children,  and  don't  keep  me  waiting!" 
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Nick,  barefooted  and  lightly  draped  in  a  bath-sheet, 
came  airily  on  to  the  scene  with  the  words,  and  Reggie 
and  Joan  fell  apart. 

Nick  waved  the  latter  away.  "Run  along,  my  dear! 
Go  and  get  out  of  that  finery!  It's  beginning  to  look 
out  of  place.  That's  the  way!"  as,  slightly  disconcerted 
but  laughing,  she  took  to  flight  up  the  path.  "Aren't 
you  going  too?"  He  came  up  to  his  son,  peered  at  him 
with  glancing  eyes,  and  then  abruptly,  unexpectedly, 
pushed  his  one  arm  round  his  shoulders.  "Reggie,  my 
boy,  I'll  tell  you  something,"  he  said.  "Your  old  dad 
is  no  eavesdropper,  but  he  knows  a  little  more  than  you 
give  him  credit  for,  and  there's  just  one  thing  he'd  like 
to  say  to  you,  if  you'll  try  and  bear  with  him." 
"What  is  it?"  said  Reggie. 

His  tone  was  not  encouraging,  but  it  held  no  affront. 
The  arm  that  held  him  suddenly  gripped  him  hard. 

"Only  this,  old  chap,"  said  Nick  simply.     "You're  be- 
ginning to  be  a  man,  and  I'm  glad." 
'  "That  all?"  said  Reggie. 
"That's  all,"  said  Nick. 
"Oh!"  said  Reggie.     "Thank  you." 
He  stood  for  a  moment,  stiff  with  self-consciousness ; 
then  some  inner  force  spurred  him  to  action.     He  moved 
within  that  wiry  hold — he  was  half  a  head  taller  than 
Nick — and  impetuously  returned  the  embrace. 
"Dear  old  Dad !"  he  said,  and  kissed  him. 
The  next  moment  he  was  free  and  Nick  was  already 
on  his  way  to  the  shore. 

"Buck  up,  Reggie!     Buck  up!"  he  called  back  as  he 

went. 

And,    "Coming!"    cried    Reggie.      "Coming!"    as   he 
sped  up  to  the  house  to  change. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE     SEA     OF     LIFE 


The  steamship  Pioneer  was  ready  to  start.  The  buzz 
on  her  decks  was  indescribable,  a  medley  of  sound  above 
which  her  siren  shrieked  its  raucous  warning. 

"Good-bye !"  said  Peggy  Musgrave. 

She  had  been  very  brave  throughout,  nor  did  she 
flinch  now  that  the  last  moment  had  come.  It  was  in 
fact  almost  easier  than  much  that  had  preceded  it.  She 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Fraser 
who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  her,  and  now  she  was 
near  to  wishing  herself  gone. 

At  her  own  urgent  request,  Joan  had  accompanied 
them  to  Southampton,  and  somehow  Reggie  was  of  the 
party  also,  as  Peggy  had  somehow  always  known  he 
would  be.  But  no  one  was  making  any  fuss.  Indeed, 
Joan  and  Reggie  seemed  to  be  vieing  with  one  another 
as  to  who  could  make  the  worst  jokes.  Nick  had  been 
talking  practically  up  to  the  last  with  his  friend  Bobby 
Fraser.  And  Muriel,  after  a  few  words  with  Mrs. 
Bobby,  had  taken  her  quiet  stand  by  Peggy's  side  to  give 
her  a  few  final  hints  with  a  view  to  securing  the  utmost 
comfort  possible  during  the  voyage. 

The  September  sun  shone  brilliantly  over  all,  and  the 
water  gleamed  in  a  million  sparkles.  As  the  shriek  of 
the  siren  died  away  there  arose  a  mixed  babel  of  rather 
hysterical  laughter. 

Nick  raced  up.     "You're  off,  darling!     Good-bye I" 
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There  was  more  in  his  lightning  embrace  than  words 
could  have  uttered  though  he  almost  pushed  her  into 
Muriel's  arms  at  the  same  moment.  Afterwards,  Peggy 
remembered  the  whispered  blessing  which  at  the  time 
she  scarcely  heard. 

Then  came  Joan's  clinging  kiss,  and  she  had  an  impres- 
sion that  Reggie  bestowed  one  upon  the  back  of  her  neck 
simultaneously.  And  then  it  was  over.  They  went  in 
a  crowd  to  the  gangway  close  by,  and  she  watched  them 
cross,  her  heart  beating  very  fast  and  a  sense  of  strangu- 
lation at  her  throat  though  she  felt  no  desire  to  cry. 

Again  the  siren  sounded,  and  she  threw  a  rather  dis- 
tressed glance  at  it,  vaguely  resenting  the  din  that  seemed 
to  deprive  her  of  the  power  to  think  and  to  realize  what 
was  happening.  Then  there  came  the  throb  of  an  unseen 
power  under  her  feet,  and  she  knew  that  the  ship  was 
moving. 

Realization  pierced  her  then,  swift  and  keen  as  the 
thrust  of  a  dagger,  so  that  she  almost  cried  out.  The 
siren  ceased  its  hubbub  and  she  heard  no  other  sound. 
Every  sense  seemed  to  have  left  her  save  that  of  sight. 
There  across  a  widening  rift  she  saw  those  dear  to  her, 
those  who  meant  home; — Nick  with  his  wrinkled  face 
and  baffling  grin,  Muriel  with  her  earnest  loving  eyes 
and  smile  that  tried  so  hard  to  be  steady,  Joan — darling 
little  Joan — shouting  words  of  good  speed  which  never 
reached  her,  and  Reggie — dear  old  Reggie — waving  his 
hat  to  her  and  laughing. 

"What  ever  shall  I  do  without  them?''  she  whispered, 
as  the  first  pang  of  loneliness  pierced  her  quivering  heart. 
She  was  wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  anyone 
else  as  the  great  ship  drew  away  from  the  shore.  She 
might  have  been  standing  in  a  vast,  unpeopled  desert, 
viewing  a  mirage  from  afar.  But  for  some  reason  she 
had  to  keep  waving  and  waving  for  as  long  as  the  mi- 
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rage  lasted.    There  was  simply  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

The  rift  became  a  gulf  of  sparkling  water.  The  fig- 
ures on  the  shore  began  to  merge  into  other  figures,  to 
decrease  in  size.  But  still  she  waved  and  waved  as  they 
were  waving,  and  laughed,  quaveringly  and  rather  des- 
perately, because  she  knew  that  they  were  laughing  too. 

At  the  last  a  strange  thing  happened.  Though  she  had 
felt  no  desire  to  cry  a  great  mist  rose  and  obscured  her 
vision.  Blinded  and  rather  giddy,  she  drew  back  from 
the  rail  and  was  conscious  of  tears  upon  her  cheeks.  She 
wiped  them  away,  but  she  did  not  look  again.  She  knew 
that  she  could  not  trust  her  sight  any  longer.  She  turned 
with  a  vague  intention  of  going  below. 

Someone  lightly  touched  her  arm,  and  she  saw  the 
round  kindly  face  of  Bobby  Fraser. 

"It's  a  beastly  game  saying  good-bye,"  he  said  cheerily. 
"Let's  go  and  find  my  wife!" 

She  went  with  him,  scarcely  conscious  of  direction. 
She  liked  the  look  of  him.  He  had  the  look  of  a  boy 
who  had  never  grown  up. 

After  what  seemed  to  her  a  lengthy  journey  they 
came  to  Mrs.  Bobby.  She  was  sitting  on  a  settee  in 
the  large  saloon,  a  woman  of  about  thirty  with  good 
features  though  with  somewhat  small  brown  eyes  across 
which  the  lids  were  drawn  rather  tightly. 

"Well,"  she  said.     "Have  you  seen  the  last  of  them?" 

It  was  not  in  Peggy's  sunny  nature  to  dislike  anyone 
at  sight,  but  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Bobby  did  not  at  the  outset  make  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression upon  her.  She  was  in  fact  conscious  of  a  most 
earnest  desire  in  that  moment  to  run  away  and  hide. 
Such  escape,  however,  was  out  of  the  question. 

She  could  only  murmur  rather  inarticulately,  "Yes, 
they've  gone." 

"Have  you  seen  your  cabin?"  said  Mrs.  Bobby. 
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"Yes,"  said  Peggy.  "Aunt  Muriel  took  me  down. 
It's  a  very  nice  one,  and  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  share 

it  with  me." 

Mrs.  Bobby  laughed  a  little.  "Oh,  that's  none  of  my 
doing.  You'd  better  thank  my  husband  for  that.  He 
is  doubling  up  with  another  man  so  that  I  can  look 

after  you." 

"I  thought  you  would  rather  be  with  someone  you 

knew,"  said  Bobby  kindly. 

Peggy  felt  herself  colouring  with  embarrassment; 
she  ha?dly  knew  why.  "Oh,  wouldn't  you  rather  be  to- 
gether?" she  said.     "I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  mind." 

"It's  done  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bobby.     "So  don't  make 
a  fuss  1    Of  course  he  doesn't  care !    Why  should  he  ?" 
'  Again  she  uttered  her  scornful  little  laugh,  and  Peggy 
was  distressed  by  a  feeling  altogether  outside  her  ex- 
perience—a    very    keen    sensation    that    she    was    not 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  she  turned 
away  rather  disconsolately.  But  the  next  moment  Bobby 
touched  her  shoulder.  . 

"Look  here!  Nick  gave  me  this  for  you— to  bring 
you  luck,"  he  said.  "You  weren't  to  look  at  it  till  we  had 
started.    Good  chap— Nick,  what?" 

He  pushed  a  small  packet  into  her  hand,  smiled  en- 
couragingly upon  her,  and  went  away. 
"Oh  thank  you !"  said  Peggy. 

But  he  did  not  turn  his  head  and  she  had  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  not  sorry  to  escape.  Mrs.  Bobby  had  taken 
ud  a  paper,  her  attitude  plainly  indicating  that  she  had 
no  intention  of  bestowing  more  attention  upon  her  charge 
than  was  strictly  necessary. 

Peo-o-v  gave  her  a  few  seconds'  quiet  consideration, 
standing  there  with  Nick's  packet  clasped  tight  in  her 
hand.     She  was  certainly  a  handsome  woman,  albeit  her 
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firm  lips  had  something  of  a  downward  curve.  That 
characteristic  of  the  eyelids  gave  a  somewhat  callous  look 
to  her  face  which  yet,  in  some  indefinable  fashion,  was 
not  without  its  charm.  She  was  rather  like  a  lynx, 
Peggy  thought,  yet  could  not  tell  what  it  was  that  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  her  mind.  She  could  imagine  that 
a  certain  sparkle  of  fascination  was  possible  in  a  counte- 
nance which  in  repose  rather  repelled  her. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  saloon,  and  her 
interest  did  not  spread  any  further.  She  drew  a  step 
nearer  to  Mrs.  Bobby. 

"I  think  I  shall  go  to  our  cabin/'  she  said,  "and  undo 
some  of  my  things." 

"Do  whatever  you  like !"  responded  Mrs.  Bobby,  with- 
out looking  up.  "Only  don't  spread  them  all  over  the 
place,  please!     I  shall  want  a  little  room  myself." 

Peggy  drew  away  from  her  again.  "I  shan't  forget 
that,"  she  said,  and  went  her  way,  wondering  whether 
Mrs.  Bobby  were  being  intentionally  unpleasant  or  if  it 
could  be  mere  habit. 

She  found  the  cabin  with  some  difficulty.  It  was  a 
deck  one  with  a  porthole  that  looked  out  across  a  narrow 
promenade  to  the  blue  water.  She  climbed  on  to  a  seat 
below  it  and  gazed  forth  for  a  space  over  the  sparkling 
ripples.  Never  in  her  life  before  had  she  felt  so  for- 
saken and  alone.  The  friendly  woods  along  the  shore 
seemed  to  call  to  her,  seemed  to  reproach  her.  Why  was 
she  leaving  them — she  who  loved  them  so?  A  great 
fear  of  the  unknown  came  upon  her,  a  dread  she  was 
powerless  to  combat.  What  was  it  that  lay  before  her? 
What  were  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  wilderness  through 
which  she  had  to  pass?  A  tremor  she  could  not  repress 
went  through  her.  If  only  Uncle  Nick  and  Aunt  Muriel 
had  been  with  her — those  dear  guardians  of  her  child- 
hood— how  different  it  would  have  been! 
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But  here  she  checked  herself.  This  was  futile,  this 
was  repining;  almost  cowardice  indeed.  It  had  been 
ordained  that  she  should  face  the  future  alone,  and  she 
would  do  so  without  murmuring  or  shrinking.  She  would 
tread  the  appointed  way  faithfully  and  without  faltering, 
and  she  would  not  be  suffered  to  stumble  or  go  astray. 
She  would  do  that  which  the  beloved  dream-mother  would 
have  desired  her  to  do.  She  would  do  her  utmost  to  nil 
that  mother's  place  with  the  father  who  did  not  want 
her,  and  she  would  leave  the  rest  to  the  God  Who  had 
given  it  to  her  to  do. 

'  With  a  great  sigh  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the 
enchanting  prospect  of  tree-draped  shore  and  returned 
to  the  consciousness  of  Nick's  packet  still  in  her  clasp. 

Dear  Uncle  Nick!  How  like  him!  She  pressed  the 
packet  to  her  quivering  lips  ere  she  opened  it.  Then, 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk,  she  untied  the  string 
that  bound  its  wrapper. 

Two  envelopes  and  a  small  jeweller's  box  were  within. 
On  one  of  the  first  was  written :  "Give  this  to  Will  when 
you  see  him" ;  and  on  the  second:  "For  your  own  dear 
little  self."  She  opened  it  and  drew  forth  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

"My  darling   Peggy,"    (so   ran   Nick's   message)    "Now 
you  are  off  on  your  own  on  the  sea  of  life,  and  this  is  to 
bring  you  an  old  friend's  love,  and  to  tell  you  to  buck  up 
and  be  happy!     You  will  find  a  little  native  charm  in  the 
box  which  you  are  to  look  at  if   ever  you   feel  tired  or 
downhearted    and    simply    say    to    yourself,    Tin    going 
straight  on.'     There's   nothing  in  the  world  like  it,   dar- 
ling     Don't  forget!     It's  also  a  good  remedy  if  ever  you 
chance  to    lose    your    way.      I've    tried    it  _  and    I    know. 
Good-bye    and    God   bless   you!— Your    loving    old    Uncle 
Nick." 
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She  seemed  to  hear  his  voice  in  the  words — an  echo 
of  himself;  and  a  warmth  came  about  her  heart  like  a 
sudden  gleam  of  sunshine  on  a  dark  day.  The  sense 
of  being  forsaken  began  to  pass. 

She  was  actually  smiling  as  she  opened  the  little  box. 
It  contained  a  tiny  replica  of  a  Hindu  god  in  jade  strung 
on  a  slender  gold  chain.  It  was  beautifully  cut,  and  the 
green  of  the  stone  held  an  intensity  of  colour  which  she 
knew  to  be  unusual.  It  attracted  the  eye  irresistibly,  and 
she  sat  for  a  long  time,  gazing  upon  it  in  a  trance-like 
stillness. 

Afterwards  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  must  have  wan- 
dered into  a  species  of  dream,  so  rapt  and  so  curiously 
irresponsible  were  her  thoughts.  It  was  as  if  while  she 
gazed  upon  that  strangely  magnetic  charm  a  gate  were 
opened  to  her  and  she  passed  almost  unconsciously,  cer- 
tainly by  no  will  of  her  own,  into  a  new  country — a  land 
of  glamour  and  mystery — a  world  of  romance.  The 
dancing  reflection  of  sunlit  water  on  the  ceiling  of  her 
cabin  turned  into  a  rippling  golden  stream.  She  had 
an  impression  of  cypresses  and  palm-trees  and  an  im- 
mensity of  sand.  Someone  was  coming  towards  her, 
but  the  light  in  her  eyes — or  was  it  the  magic  greenness 
of  the  carved  thing  she  held? — prevented  her  seeing 
clearly  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

Nearer  he  came  and  nearer,  and  she  held  her  breath, 
wondering  within  herself  if  he  would  pass  her  by,  though 
deep  in  her  soul  she  knew  that  it  was  because  of  her 
that  he  came. 

And  now  he  was  close  to  her,  and  she  made  a  sharp 
effort  to  rid  her  eyes  of  the  curious  green  veil  that  ob- 
scured her  vision.  She  failed.  Yet  she  knew  that  when 
he  reached  her  he  paused  and  put  out  a  hand  to  touch 
her.     .     .     . 

Her  heart  gave  a  great  jerk  and  she  looked  up.     .     .     . 
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All  was  gone,  save  the  dancing  ripple  of  reflected  water 
on  the  ceiling  of  her  cabin,  and  the  little  green  Hindu 
idol  that  lay  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

She  sat  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  dazed.  Then,  under 
her  breath,  she  spoke. 

"Noel!     Was  it — Noel?     Noel  the  Wonderful !" 

The  only  answer  was  the  swish  and  roar  of  the  sea 
along  the  vessel's  side.  Her  eyes  fell  and  rested  upon 
Nick's  letter  lying  in  her  lap.  A  sharp  quiver  ran 
through  her  as  she  re-read  the  words :  "Now  you  are 
off  on  your  own  on  the  sea  of  life  .  .  ."  That  was 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Her  sail  was  set;  and  for 
good  or  ill  she  was  launched  upon  it. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  the  complete  novelty  of  life  on 
board,  Peggy's  spirits  would  have  sunk  very  low  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  voyage,  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  weather  was  superb.  Had  she  been 
travelling  alone,  she  would  have  been  surprisingly  happy; 
for  she  found  plenty  of  kindness  awaiting  her  every- 
where save  in  her  cabin.  But  here,  for  a  reason  which 
she  was  slow  to  fathom,  gloom  reigned  supreme.  Mrs. 
Bobby  very  obviously  did  not  like  her  and  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal  the  fact.  She  never  addressed  her  in 
private  except  to  make  some  complaint  or  give  utterance 
to  some  caustic  criticism  on  her  clothes  or  her  behaviour 
which  Peggy  was  far  too  inexperienced  to  parry.  No 
one  had  ever  been  deliberately  rude  to  her  before,  and 
for  some  time  she  could  not  understand  it.  Possessing 
no  means  of  retaliation,  she  could  only  endure  in  tingling 
silence,  but  there  were  moments,  and  they  were  not  in- 
frequent, when  she  seethed  inwardly  with  impotent  re- 
sentment. It  was  not  that  there  was  anything  in  Mrs. 
Bobby's  treatment  to  which  she  could  take  open  excep- 
tion, but  the  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  contempt  and 
intolerance,  though  this  was  a  state  of  affairs  that  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  cabin.  In 
the  saloon  or  on  deck  Mrs.  Bobby  was  full  of  dash  and 
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racy  humour.     Her  bon  mots,  if  somewhat  tart,  were 
always  clever  enough  to   go  the  round.      She  was  an 
excellent  dancer  and  she  dressed  in  a  fashion  that  made 
other  women  wonder  how  she  did  it.     With  her  own 
sex  she  was  not  notably  popular  though  no  one  deemed 
her  quarrelsome.     With  men  she  held  her  own  when 
present,   though   how    far   she  maintained  her   position 
when  absent  was  open  to  question.     She  was  never  with- 
out an  attendant  swain,  but  they  did  not  flock  around  her. 
Peggy  in  her  innocence  used  to  wonder  how  it  was 
that  any  full-grown  males  could  ever  stoop  to  take  any 
notice  of  such  as  she.     That  they  did  so  constantly  and 
without  stint  was  to  her  a  sign  of  the  amazing  kindness 
of  human  nature.     She  was  sure  that  they  were  all  ac- 
tuated by  sympathy   for  her   in  her  somewhat   forlorn 
state,  and  she  received  the  by  no  means  small  amount 
of  attention  that  was  bestowed  upon  her  with  a  winning 
gratitude  that  was  all  the  greater  for  the  hours  of  chill 
disapproval  which  were  always  her  lot  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  every  day. 

Not  till  they  had  been  a  week  at  sea  did  she  even  be- 
gin to  suspect  the  reason  for  Mrs.  Bobby's  very  evident 
aversion — an  aversion  which  by  that  time  she  had  quite 
unavoidably  come  to  reciprocate.  They  had  passed 
Gibraltar  and  were  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean  in  glo- 
rious summer  weather.  The  first  fancy-dress  ball  was 
about  to  take  place  and  Peggy  had  gone  down  earfy  to 
dress  in  order  to  leave  the  cabin  free  for  her  companion 
later.  She  had  a  pretty  butterfly  costume  of  Muriel's 
own  devising  in  blue  and  silver  gauze,  and  she  had  just 
finished  adjusting  it  when  Mrs.  Bobby  entered. 

Peggy,  standing  before  the  glass,  saw  her  reflected 
there,  saw  her  sudden  start  as  of  dismay,  saw  her  regu- 
lar features  twitch  with  anger.  She  turned  instinctively 
to  face  her  and  met  a  scoffing  laugh. 
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"My  good  child,"  said  Mrs.  Bobby,  "you  can't  mean 
to  appear  in  that  extraordinary  garment!  It's  simply 
all  wrong  everywhere.     Who  on  earth  designed  it  for 

you  ?" 

Peggy  felt  the  well-known  tingle  of  indignant  embar- 
rassment creep  over  face  and  neck.  She  did  not  look  at 
herself  again  in  the  glass. 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  she  said,  trying  to  speak 
with  unconcern. 

/'Matter!"  Mrs.  Bobby  laughed  again  with  scornful 
mirth.  "Well,  nothing,  if  you  like  to  make  a  figure  of 
fun  of  yourself.  It's  ridiculous,  provincial,  villagey  if 
you  want  to  know.  I  wouldn't  be  seen  dead  in  such  a 
ng-out.  But  it's  your  affair,  not  mine.  It'll  do  for  a 
foil,  I  suppose." 

"How — dare  you  ?"  said  Peggy  suddenly. 
The  words  simply  leaped  from  her.    She  did  not  know 
she  had  spoken  until  they  were  uttered  and  she  was  stand- 
ing, ashamed,  quivering,  furious,  before  her  tormentor 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  given  utterance 
to  the  bitterness  that  had  taken  root  within  her      And 
now  that  she  had  done  so,  she  knew  that  she  had  taken 
an  irrevocable  step,  and  retreat  was  impossible.     It  was 
open  war  between  them,  and  there  was  literally  nothing 
upon  which  any  reconciliation  could  be  based.    The  real- 
ization shocked  her.     She  had  never  been  at  open  war 
with  anyone  before. 

Mrs.  Bobby  was  plainly  surprised.  She  stared  at  her 
her  eyes  narrowed  to  slits. 

"What  did  you  say?"  she  asked  at  last. 

Peggy  did  not  repeat  her  words.  She  could  not. 
Though  there  was  no  retreat,  she  recognized  overwhelm- 
ingly the  enormity  of  her  conduct.  Trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  she  turned  away  from  the  cruel  scrutiny 
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of  the  half-veiled  eyes.  Had  she  been  allowed  to  do  so, 
she  would  have  gathered  up  her  belongings  and  fled,  for 
there  was  something  dreadful  to  her  in  the  atmosphere. 
She  felt  as  a  child  feels  that  has  embarked  upon  de- 
fiance without  reckoning  the  cost,  and  she  had  a  des- 
perate longing  to  escape  before  the  menacing  consequences 
drove  her  beyond  all  limits. 

Mrs.  Bobby,  however,  made  escape  impossible  by  set- 
ting her  back  against  the  door. 

"Are  you  going  to  repeat  what  you  said?"  she  asked. 
Peggy  stood  mute,  avoiding  her  ruthless  gaze. 
"No!"  pursued  Mrs.   Bobby,   in  clear-cut,  disdainful 
tones  that  were  somehow  like  a  whip-lash  deftly  admin- 
istered to  bare,  shrinking  flesh.     "I  thought  not!     And 
now,  my  dear,  you  shall  listen  to  something  from  me. 
You  are  the  most  ill-bred  and  unattractive  girl  it  has  ever 
been  my  portion  to  meet.     Your  clothes  may  not  be  un- 
stylish   in   themselves,    but   you    have   the   unfortunate 
knack  of  always  making  them  appear  so.     Your  man- 
ners are  those  of  the  nursery  and  your  boasted  educa- 
tion   does    not    include   the   ordinary    usages    of    polite 
society.     You  are  gauche  and  banale  in  all  that  you  do 
and  say.     You  are  also  very  stupid  and  incapable  of 
learning  anything  useful.     I  now  find  that  you  are  bad- 
tempered  as  well  and  atrociously  rude.     People  on  board 
have  been  kind  to  you  because  they  pity  you   for  the 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  but  for  no  other 
reason,  let  me  assure  you!     When  this  very  unpleasant 
voyage  is  over,  you  will  find  that  no  one  else  will  take 
the  trouble  to  be  so.     You  will  find  your  own  level,  and 
you  will  never  rise  above  it." 

She  paused.  Peggy's  face  was  on  fire,  but  she  still 
kept  it  averted  while  she  fought  for  self-control.  The 
deliberation   with   which  the  words   were  uttered   gave 
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them  weight.     She  could  not  ignore  them  if  she  would. 

She  spoke  at  last  in  a  very  low  voice.  "I  do  not  know 
why  people  should  pity  me.  After  all,  I  have  my  father 
to  go  to." 

"Your— father !" 

The  scathing  tone  brought  her  round  sharply.  There 
was  a  species  of  scoffing  pity  upon  Mrs.  Bobby's  hard 
face  which  sent  a  sudden  coldness  to  her  heart. 

"What  do  you  mean?''  she  said. 

Half-laughing,  but  with  deadly  aim,  Mrs.  Bobby  ap- 
plied the  lash  again.  "You  miserable  girl,  do  you  mean 
to  say  they  haven't  told  you?  I  must  say  that's  rather 
a  shame  in  a  way,  but  perhaps  they  thought  you  wouldn't 
notice." 

"What-- -what  do  you  mean?"  stammered  Peggy  again. 

The  blazing  colour  had  gone  into  patches  on  her  face. 
Her  lips  were  ashen. 

"Please  will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean?"  she  said. 

Something  in  her  voice  or  appearance  affected  Mrs 
-Bobby.     She  left  her  post  by  the  door  and  squeezed 
past  Peggy  to  the  corner  in  which  her  cabin-trunk  was 
stowed. 

"Oh,  go  away,  do!"  she  said  pettishly.  "I  have  had 
more  than  enough  of  this,  and  I  don't  want  anything 
further  to  do  with  you.  I  shall  never  speak  to  you  a^ain 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"Yes,  you  will!"  Again  the  words  leaped  from  Peggy 
without  her  own  volition;  had  she  tried  to  speak  her 
voice  would  probably  have  failed.  She  was  shaking  all 
over  with  a  nameless  agitation.  "You  will!"  she  said 
again,  and  now  she  was  standing  over  Mrs.  Bobby  who 
had  bent  to  open  her  trunk.  "You  will  tell  me  what  you 
mean.     You  must— you  shall— tell  me  what  you  mean !" 

There  was  no  violence  in  her  utterance,  yet  Mrs.  Bobby 
straightened  herself  swiftly  as  if  in  self-defence.     She 
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looked  at  Peggy,  and  saw  that  every  vestige  of  colour 
was  gone  from  her  face.  All  its  pretty  lines  were 
strained,  almost  distorted. 

"My  goodness!"  said  Mrs.  Bobby.  "You  are  a  bad- 
tempered  child!  What  on  earth  is  the  matter?  Why 
can't  you  behave  yourself  if  you  want  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  ?" 

"Tell  me  what  you  meant — about  my  father!"  said 
the  voice  within  Peggy,  the  voice  which  she  did  not 
control.  Her  hands  were  equally  involuntarily  gripping 
the  delicate  fabric  of  the  frock  she  had  so  lightly  donned 
a  bare  quarter-of-an-hour  before. 

"You'll  tear  that  in  a  minute,"  observed  Mrs.  Bobby 
with  more  composure.  "Not  that  it  would  matter  much 
if  you  did!  You  needn't  stand  there  threatening  me,  for 
you  won't  gain  anything  by  that.  You'd  better  take  my 
advice  and  go  before  you  make  a  bigger  fool  of  your- 
self." 

But  still  Peggy  remained  motionless  and  rigid. 
"About  my  father !"  her  white  lips  said  again. 

Mrs.  Bobby  lost  patience  and  flung  all  caution  to  the 
winds.  "Your  father!  Your  father!  Why,  he's  half- 
witted of  course, — has  been  for  years!  Everybody 
knows  it.    The  only  thing  he  is  sane  about  is  his  work." 

"Oh!"  said  Peggy. 

She  withdrew  herself  from  Mrs.  Bobby's  vicinity, 
moving  stiffly,  like  an  automaton,  until  she  reached  the 
door.  There  she  paused,  still  looking  at  Mrs.  Bobby 
though  with  eyes  gone  glassy,  as  if  they  saw  something 
beyond. 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me,"  she  said,  with  a  kind  of 
instinctive  courtesy  that  was  wholly  free  from  sarcasm. 
"I  certainly  ought  to  know." 

And  with  that  she  opened  the  door  and  slipped 
through,  closing  it  noiselessly  behind  her. 
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Mrs.  Bobby  uttered  a  short  sigh  of  relief  and  returned 
to  her  cabin-trunk. 

"So  much  for  that!"  she  said.  "Now  I  wonder— 
what  had  I  better  put  on  to-night?  Something  more 
striking  than  that  ridiculous  butterfly  costume!  How 
maddening  if  she  got  a  prize!" 


CHAPTER  II 


TRANSFORMATION 


A  warm  wind  was  blowing  over  the  sea,  and  Peggy, 
standing  at  the  rail,  breathed  it  deeply,  as  one  who  had 
been  near  to  suffocation.  She  had  no  recollection  of 
making  her  way  on  deck,  but  she  found  herself  there 
with  relief  unspeakable.  There  was  a  feeling  within 
her  as  of  raging  thirst,  a  yearning  for  home  that  was 
physical. 

"If  I  could  but  go  back!"  she  whispered  into  the  dark- 
ness.   "O  God,  if  I  only  could!" 

There  was  no  one  about.  Her  piteous  cry  went  out 
into  silence,  and  for  a  space  sheer  panic  possessed  her 
heart.  What  was  this  thing  that  she  had  heard?  What 
was  the  destiny  that  awaited  her? 

Then  by  degrees  she  began  to  collect  herself,  to  re- 
view the  matter  with  a  more  normal  perception.  The 
information  so  cruelly  imparted  was  probably  mere  ru- 
mour. It  might  have  very  little  truth  in  it.  In  any  case, 
it  was  for  her  to  go  on  and  find  out  for  herself.  Panic 
was  absurd ;  she  must  cast  it  out  with  a  firm  hand.  What- 
ever lay  ahead  of  her  must  be  met  bravely.  She  must 
not  permit  herself  to  be  handicapped  by  fear.  There  was 
nothing  so  crippling  or  so  harmful. 

She  took  herself  severely  to  task,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  to  a  large  extent  her  usual  equilibrium.  What, 
after  all,  did  those  few  ill-natured  words  amount  to? 
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It  would  be  ridiculous  to  take  them  literally.  Probably 
Mrs.  Bobby  herself,  if  challenged,  would  refuse  to  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  her  statement.  But  it  was  certainly  not 
worth  while  to  challenge  her,  or  to  let  her  imagine  that 
she  regarded  it  as  anything  but  a  piece  of  petty  spite. 

Even  if  the  thing  were  true — even  if  it  were — of  what 
avail  to  sift  and  question  now?  Her  way  was  clearly 
marked  before  her,  and  there  could  be  no  turning  back. 

"I  will  go  straight  on,"  said  Peggy,  and  lifted  her 
head  bravely  with  the  words.  "Why,  it  hasn't  even  be- 
gun to  be  difficult  yet." 

She  took  a  turn  along  the  deck,  and  then,  feeling 
calmer,  descended  to  the  saloon. 

She  was  still  on  the  stairs  when  a  voice  greeted  her 
from  below. 

"Hullo!"  it  said.  "Hullo!  What  fairyland  have  you 
dropped  from?" 

She  paused,  looking  down,  and  saw  a  curious  creature 
in  a  brown  costume  over  a  somewhat  corpulent  body 
looking  up  at  her. 

She  recognized  him  at  once  as  a  man  in  the  Guides 
universally  known  as  Tiggie  Turner. 

"I  say!"  he  said.     "Are  you  an  angel  by  any  chance?" 

"No,"  said  Peggy  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  "I'm 
just  myself  dressed  up.     Why?" 

"Why?"  said  Tiggie  Turner.  "Because  you're  just 
the  loveliest  thing  I've  ever  seen.  That  frock  is  an 
inspiration.     What  made  you  think  of  it?" 

"Oh,  do  you  like  it?"  said  Peggy.  "I— I  was  half 
afraid  it  looked  silly." 

"Silly !"  said  Tiggie  Turner.  He  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  frankly  gazed  up  at  her.  "I  hope  you  don't 
mind,"  he  said.  "But  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  you 
if  I  tried." 

"You'll  have  to  try,"  said  Peggy,  beginning  to  smile 
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a  little.     "There  will  be  plenty  of  other  people  to  look  at 
presently." 

"Oh,  not  like  you  1"  he  said.     "You're  divine." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Peggy.  "I'm  quite  human.  What 
are  you  supposed  to  be?" 

"I  was  going  to  be  a  sort  of  Robin  Hood,"  he  said. 
"But  now — well,  since  you  are  Titania,  I  am  going  to 
be  the  great  god  Pan." 

She  laughed  outright  at  that.  "Oh,  no,  you  couldn't ! 
And  I'm  not  Titania.    I'm  only  a  specimen  of  butterfly." 

He  stood  back  for  her  to  descend.  "Then  I  vow  I'll 
go  and  get  a  net!"  he  declared. 

"Oh,  pray  don't!"  begged  Peggy.  "I  shouldn:t  like 
to  be  asphyxiated  and  put  under  a  glass  at  all." 

She  looked  at  him  with  dancing  eyes  of  a  wholly  un- 
conscious witchery.  Tiggie  Turner  restrained  a  sudden 
movement. 

"I'd  no  idea  you  were  so  lovely,"  he  said.  "You've 
surpassed  yourself  to-night — and  every  one  else  too! 
What  does  Mrs.  Bobby  say  to  it?     Is  she  pleased?" 

The  quick  colour  mounted  in  Peggy's  cheeks.  "If 
you're  going  to  be  horrid,"  she  said  with  severity,  "I 
shall  go  and  change — at  once." 

"You  can't  change  yourself,"  said  Tiggie  Turner,  "or 
me  either.  The  deed  is  done.  My  eyes  are  opened.  If 
you  danced  in  sackcloth  to-night,  I  should  still  spread  a 
net  for  your  feet.     How  many  will  you  give  me?" 

Pe&&y  glanced  downwards.  "I've  only  got  two,  and 
I  want  them  both  myself!" 

"Not  with  those  floating  wings!"  protested  Tiggie. 
"No,  dash  it !  This  is  no  time  for  quibble.  How  many  may 
I  have?    Five — six — seven?" 

"Oh,  stop!"  said  Peggy.  "Let's  wait  till  the  time 
comes!  There'll  be  heaps  of  others  for  you  to  choose 
from,  and  better  dancers  too." 
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"What  do  you  know  about  that,  you  little  scrap  of 
gossamer?"  said  Tiggie  Turner.  He  flung  out  an  arm 
as  she  was  about  to  pass  him.  "Don't  you  know  'you 
are  all  that  is  lovely  and  light'?  What  could  anyone 
want  more?" 

She  evaded  him  with  a  fairy-like  adroitness  that  easily 
defeated  his  clumsier  methods.  "Well,  we'll  wait  till  the 
time  comes  anyway,"  she  threw  back  as  she  fled.  "There 
may  be  more  for  me  to  choose  from  too!" 

Which  was  the  first  consciously  coquettish  speech  which 
she  had  ever  uttered!  She  was  even  a  little  ashamed 
of  it,  though  the  small  encounter  had  done  her  good.  It 
was  impossible  even  for  her  gay  innocence  not  to  realize 
that  Tiggie  Turner's  admiration  was  genuine. 

"But  I  mustn't  be  spoilt,"  she  said  to  herself  reso- 
lutely, when  she  was  cooler.  "I  won't  be  spoilt!  This 
is  only  the  very,  very  beginning,  and  men  are  always 
silly  on  board  ship.  They've  nothing  else  to  do,  and  it 
doesn't  mean  anything  whatever." 

This  was  doubtless  a  perfectly  reasonable  conclusion, 
but  it  did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  fact,  which  was  pres- 
ently very  clearly  established,  that  little  Peggy  Musgrave 
was  the  belle  of  the  evening  and  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
the  reigning  favourite  of  the  ship. 

There  certainly  were  more  for  her  to  choose  from 
when  the  time  came,  so  many,  in  fact,  that  she  found  it 
impossible  to  satisfy  everyone  and  could  only  display 
a  full  card  with  laughing  regret  to  late  comers.  Several 
old  campaigners  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  sudden 
and  overwhelming  triumph  that  they  had  ever  witnessed. 

"Fine  feathers!"  said  Mrs.  Bobby  sarcastically  when 
she  heard  it,  and  she  laughed  with  still  more  caustic  sar- 
casm when  old  Mrs.  Flatterby,  a  colonel's  wife,  con- 
gratulated her  upon  the  amazing  transformation  which 
her  genius  for  dress  had  wrought  in  the  girl. 
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"You  must  be  a  regular  fairy-godmother.  I  had  no 
idea  she  was  such  a  beauty,"  said  Mrs.  Flatterby. 

"Cinderella  wasn't  when  she  changed  back  to  her  old 
clothes,"  said  Mrs*  Bobby. 

She  herself  looked  striking  in  the  costume  of  an  Italian 
gipsy,  but  the  effect  she  made,  rich  though  it  was,  was 
in  no  way  comparable  to  that  achieved  by  Peggy. 

Peggy  had  taken  everyone  by  storm,  and  on  that  par- 
ticular evening  at  least  everyone  seemed  anxious  to  fall 
at  her  feet.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  at  her  heart, 
she  found  it  all  thoroughly  enjoyable.  Compliments 
were  showered  upon  her  from  all  sides,  and  it  was  prac- 
tically a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  prize  for  the  best 
costume  would  be  hers. 

"And  you  would  win  a  first  prize  for  beauty  too,  dear, 
if  one  were  offered,"  said  Mrs.  Flatterby.  "I  have  never 
seen  anyone  so  like  a  rose  as  you." 

It  would  have  turned  the  head  of  any  girl  less  sensible 
than  Peggy,  but  though  conscious  of  elation  she  main- 
tained her  balance. 

"I  don't  know  why  everyone  is  so  kind  to-night,"  she 
said.     "It's  awfully  decent  of  them." 

But  when  a  little  later  Tiggie  Turner  took  her  up  on 
the  promenade  deck  and  in  a  sheltered  corner  slipped 
an  arm  about  her  and  tried  to  kiss  her,  she  was  furious. 
She  broke  from  him  with  the  strength  of  a  tiger-cub. 

"Captain  Turner!"  she  gasped.  "Are  you  mad? 
Let  me  go!" 

Tiggie  was  both  grieved  and  indignant.  "I'm  aw- 
fully sorry,"  he  said.  "How  was  I  to  know?  You 
shouldn't  make  yourself  so  dashed  pretty  if  you  don't 
want  to  be  noticed.  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you.  I 
thought  you'd  like  it." 

His  tone  was  so  much  like  that  of  a  child  rebuked  un- 
justly that   Peggy's  wrath  evaporated.      She  had  been 
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taught  in  her  position  of  responsibility  at  school  to  weigh 
both  sides  of  a  question,  and  his  pained  resentment  was 
somehow  disarming.  She  recognized  that  in  spite  of 
his  amazing  behaviour  he  had  not  transgressed  any  code 
of  his  own,  and  she  began  to  wonder  if  she  had  been 
unreasonable. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't,"  she  said  after  a  moment.  "I  sup- 
pose men  are  different,  and  perhaps  some  women  too." 
(This  was  a  decided  concession  on  Peggy's  part  dic- 
tated by  sheer  sweetness  of  nature.)  "But  I  do  think 
it's  rather  rotten  to  try  and — and  kiss  anyone  without 
asking  first." 

"May  I  kiss  you  then?"  said  Tiggie  promptly  and  with 
great  docility. 

"No,"  said  Peggy.  "Of  course  not!  I  can't  think 
why  you  should  want  to.    It  doesn't  appeal  to  me  at  all." 

"I  don't  appeal  to  you,  you  mean,"  said  Tiggie,  with 
a  grin.  "All  right.  I've  taken  my  medicine,  so  you 
needn't  be  cross.  Your  friend  Mrs.  Bobby  is  much  more 
charitable.     She'd  have  turned  the  other  cheek  at  once." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Peggy. 

But  though  she  spoke  with  decision  she  was  conscious 
of  a  stirring  of  doubt  at  her  heart.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bobby 
was  also  one  of  those  different  ones  whose  code  she  had 
yet  to  master !  It  was  a  perplexing  sort  of  world.  Nick's 
advice :  "Don't  let  them  spoil  you,  and  don't  be  too  nice 
to  them  all !"  flashed  through  her  mind.  He  had  prob- 
ably foreseen  something  of  this  kind  and  had  desired 
to  put  her  on  her  guard.  Had  she  been  too  nice  to  Tiggie 
Turner,  she  wondered  in  some  bewilderment? 

She  was  rather  grateful  to  him  for  putting  an  end 
to  the  situation  while  she  stood  pondering  the  matter  by 
proposing  a  move.  "We're  wasting  a  good  dance,"  he 
said,  "and  I  expect  you  like  dancing  better  than  any- 
thing else,  don't  you?    Shall  we  go  down?" 
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She  felt  as  if  she  had  suddenly  become  a  child  again 
after  her  brief  emancipation.  Tiggie  Turner  evidently 
regarded  her  as  quite  undeveloped,  even  raw.  With  a 
gesture  that  was  unconsciously  pathetic  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him. 

"It  isn't  going  to  spoil  things,  is  it?  I  mean,  we  can 
be  friends  ?" 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment.  Obviously  this  also 
was  contrary  to  any  known  rules.  Then  he  seized  her 
hand  and  wrung  it  with  a  heartiness  that  made  her  wince. 

"Bless  your  little  heart,  of  course  we  can!"  he  said. 
"I  never  proposed  to  be  anything  else." 

"Oh,  I  know  that,"  said  Peggy,  turning  scarlet.  "I 
only  wanted — only  meant — * 

"All  right.  I  know  what  you  meant,"  said  Tiggie 
Turner  good-naturedly. 


CHAPTER  III 

FAIR  PLAY 

From  the  evening  of  her  triumph  onwards  Peggy  knew 
quite  definitely  that  Mrs.  Bobby  was  her  enemy.  It  had 
taken  her  some  time  to  find  out,  but  once  made,  the  dis- 
covery was  never  to  be  forgotten.  She  knew  herself  to 
be  the  object  of  a  venomous  jealousy  such  as  she  had 
never  before  encountered  and  realized  that  only  by  great 
circumspection  could  she  hope  to  steer  a  peaceful  course. 

Having  received  the  prize  amid  universal  acclamations 
she  determined  to  slip  back  into  obscurity  and  take  no 
further  part  in  any  gaieties  on  board.  But  to  her  surprise 
she  found  this  procedure  practically  impossible  to  carry 
out.  But  no  desire  of  her  own  she  had  become  so  popular 
that  without  being  ungracious  she  could  not  avoid  joining 
in  every  revel  afoot. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  she  said  apologetically  to  Bobby  Fraser 
one  night.  "I  do  try  to  keep  out  of  things,  or  anyhow  not 
to  get  pushed  forward,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"My  dear  child,  why  try?"  said  Bobby.  "Nobody 
wants  you  to." 

He  was  quite  proud  of  her  success  in  his  genial  way, 
being  far  too  easy-going  to  bother  himself  about  his 
wife's  point  of  view.  Let  everyone  enjoy  himself  while 
he  could,  was  his  maxim ;  people  always  gave  less  trouble 
when  they  were  happy. 

That  Peggy  was  quite  the  reverse  of  happy  during  the 
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hours  spent  with  her  eabin-companion  was  equally  no 
affair  of  his,  even  if  he  suspected  it.  She  was  the  ac- 
knowledged pet  of  everybody  else  on  board  and  she 
couldn't  have  everything. 

To  any  caustic  remark  from  Mrs.  Bobby  he  invariably 
turned  a  deaf  ear.  It  would  all  be  over  in  another  fort- 
night, so  what  did  it  matter? 

Peggy  began  to  feel  the  same  thing  when  Mrs.  Bobby's 
not  infrequent  tirades  descended  upon  her.  She  grew 
a  little  reckless  at  times,  though  she  never  measured 
swords  with  her  again.  Her  revenge  took  the  form  of 
a  delicate  defiance,  rather  inferred  than  actual.  She 
wrapped  herself  in  silence  when  alone  with  her  enemy, 
but  in  the  presence  of  others  she  displayed  a  dainty  and 
finished  charm  of  coquetry  which  sometimes  almost 
shocked  herself. 

"Am  I  getting  spoilt?"  she  would  ask  herself  in  alarm, 
and  then  reassure  herself  with,  "But  it  isn't  real.  I'm 
only  pretending,  like  everyone  else.  If  I  had  been  really 
pretty,  I  must  have  found  out  long  ago.  It  will  all  be 
over  very  soon." 

And  at  this  point  she  always  turned  her  thoughts  aside. 
She  had  no  longer  any  desire  to  dwell  upon  the  end  of 
her  journey.  It  could  not  be  wrong  to  enjoy  the  good 
things  that  came  her  way  while  they  lasted.  And  every- 
one, except  Mrs.  Bobby,  was  so  kind  to  her.  It  would 
be  ungracious  not  to  respond. 

The  ordeal  of  the  Red  Sea,  always  considerable,  did 
not  affect  her  as  severely  as  some.  Her  healthy  young 
frame  stood  the  strain  without  difficulty  though  she  re- 
joiced with  the  rest  when  it  was  left  behind. 

Among  all  her  friends,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  Tig- 
gie  Turner  had  become  the  chief.  He  had  somehow 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  her  confidence,  and 
she  had  no  fear  that  he  would  ever  again  give  her  cause 
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for  offence.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  ensure 
her  comfort,  and  he  seemed  to  be  her  recognized  partner 
in  all  amusements.  She  liked  him  thoroughly,  and  was 
always  glad  of  his  company.  He  was  so  kind  and  so 
pleasingly  devoid  of  all  subtleties.  She  even  came  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  species  of  protector  from  those  more 
ardent  ones  whose  admiration  was  inclined  to  develop 
into  incessant  demands  upon  her  which  even  her  ready 
energy  found  rather  wearing.  Tiggie  Turner  could  always 
be  relied  upon  to  know  when  she  desired  peace  and  to 
obtain  it  for  her  by  a  simple  method  of  obstruction  which 
eventually  drove  away  the  most  importunate.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  seldom  far  away,  he  never  sought 
to  monopolize  her  and  she  never  found  his  good-natured 
presence  obtrusive. 

All  sorts  of  gaieties  were  organized  for  the  last  week 
at  sea,  and  she  discovered  herself  without  effort  in  the 
thick  of  them  all.  Nothing  was  complete  without  ''that 
adorable  little  Miss  Musgrave,"  as  Mrs.  Flatterby  called 
her,  and  her  position  was  too  well  assured  for  any  gibes 
from  Mrs.  Bobby  to  take  effect.  Almost  in  spite  of  her- 
self, Peggy  was  beginning  to  realize  her  power. 

"I  had  no  idea  the  voyage  could  be  so  jolly,,,  she  told 
Tiggie,  as  she  stood  on  deck  with  him  one  evening  and 
watched  the  sun  plunge — a  glowing  ball  of  fire — below 
the  distant  sky-line. 

"It's  your  own  doing,"  he  answered  between  ponder- 
ous puffs  at  his  pipe. 

Peggy  disagreed  with  him  and  said  so. 

"That's  just  why,"  said  Tiggie  Turner.  "You're  so 
fresh  and  untired  of  things.  You  think  everyone  else  is 
being  nice  when  it's  really  only  you." 

"It  can't  be,"  said  Peggy. 

"You  bet  it  is,"  said  Tiggie. 
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He  was  looking  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and  something  in 
his  eyes  revived  a  faint  uneasiness  within  her.  She 
turned  a  little  aside. 

"Well,  I've  enjoyed  it  all  immensely,"  she  said.  "And 
I  wish  it  was  going  to  last  longer." 

He  pulled  again  at  his  pipe.  "Ah!  So  do  I,"  he  said. 
"But  nothing  decent  ever  lasts." 

"I  know,"  said  Peggy  rather  wistfully.  "I  expect  we 
shall  often  wish  ourselves  back  on  the  old  Pioneer. 
I'm  sure  I  shall  anyway." 

"Shall  you?"  he  said.     "I  wonder  why." 

She  did  not  answer  him.  Her  thoughts  had  begun  to 
stray  in  the  direction  from  which  she  always  turned  them 
back.  The  future  that  she  dreaded  was  drawing  very 
near  now. 

Tiggie  Turner  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
looked  at  it  speculatively.  "I  wonder  why,"  he  said 
again. 

"I  shall  miss  it  all  so,"  said  Peggy  ingenuously. 

"Think  you  will  miss  me  ?"  said  Tiggie,  still  intent  upon 
his  pipe. 

She  regarded  his  rubicund  face  by  the  last  of  the  day- 
light and  made  honest  and  friendly  reply.  "Yes,  I'm 
sure  I  shall." 

He  uttered  a  semi-comic  groan.  "I  was  afraid  you'd 
say  that,"  he  remarked. 

"Didn't  you  want  me  to?"  said  Peggy. 

He  looked  at  her  again  and  his  eyes  were  rueful.  "I 
want  you  to  say  just  what  you  feel,"  he  said.  "Look 
here,  Peggy!  Do  you  think  you'll  miss  me  enough  to 
make  it  worth  my  while  to  come  and  see  you  some  time?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Peggy  with  enthusiasm.  "I  should 
love  it!" 

"Quite  sure  of  that?"  he  said. 
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^  She  nodded  with  emphasis.  "Quite—quite  sure.  But 
it'll  be  miles  and  miles  for  you  to  come,  I  am  afraid  I 
wonder  if  I  ought  to  let  you." 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  letting,"  said  Tiggie  with  sud- 
den determination.     "I'm  coming." 

Then  she  saw  what  she  had  done  and  took  alarm 
"Oh,  please!"  she  said.     "I  never  meant  anything  like 
that.     Please,   Captain  Turner,  please!" 

He  smiled  at  her  and  pushed  his  pipe  into  his  mouth 
again,  an  action  which  in  some  fashion  seemed  to  add 
to  his  general  air  of  resolution. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said.     "I  understand.     You  needn't 
think  I'm  going  to  pester  you  at  this  stage.     I'm  not 
quite  such  a  fool.    But  I  shall  turn  up  one  of  these  days 
just  for  a  spree.     You  wouldn't  like  to  feel  you  were 
never  going  to  see  me  again,  now  would  you  ?" 

"No"  said  PeSgy>  surveying  him  rather  doubtfully. 
But — " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tiggie  Turner,  with  the  air  of 
a  gambler  pocketing  his  gains.  "Don't  look  so  unhappy ! 
There's  no  harm  done.  I'm  fond  of  travelling  and  I  shall 
enjoy  looking  you  up.  So  that's  that !  Shall  we  take  a 
turn  ? 

She  complied,  not  knowing  quite  how  to  deal  with 
the  situation,  almost  wishing  that  he  had  been  more  ex- 
plicit so  that  she  might  have  taken  more  definite  action. 
For  of  course  the  idea  of  Tiggie  Turner  in  all  his  un- 
romantic  plumpness  as  a  suitor  was  entirely  and  com- 
pletely beyond  the  range  of  consideration.     She  won- 
dered if  she  ought  to  tell  him  so,  but  lacked  both  courage 
and  effrontery.    He  had  taken  so  little— and  yet  so  much 
—for  granted.    How  was  it  possible  to  refuse  a  man  be- 
fore he  proposed  or  even  actually  announced  his  intention 
of  doing  so?    Besides— oh,  besides— at  the  back  of  her 
mind  there  lurked  a  thought  which  she  knew  to  be  un- 
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worthy;  he  was  a  link  with  the  old  life,  and  she  had  so 
few,  so  few.  If  he  would  only  be  content  to  be  kind  to 
her  for  friendship's  sake,  how  precious  might  his  kind- 
ness prove! 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  so  as  they  paced  the  deck 
together,  but  somehow  the  words  would  not  be  uttered. 
He  had  already  put  the  matter  aside,  and  she  felt  it  would 
be  almost  indecent  to  attempt  to  renew  it.  Poor  little 
Pc&gy>  tne  twentieth-century  maiden!  She  would  have 
known  exactly  how  to  behave  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  now  she  floundered  in  inexperience.  Had 
her  need  of  a  friend  been  less,  she  knew  to  her  shame 
that  Tiggie  would  have  been  dismissed  without  hesita- 
tion. But  the  desert  awaited  her,  and  she  could  not  do 
it.  Besides — besides — he  had  not  even  asked  her! 
There  was  that  much  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the 
situation,  and  she  tried  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Her  manner  to  Tiggie  became  much  more  guarded 
during  the  few  days  that  remained,  but  he  seemed 
serenely  unaware  of  it,  continuing  to  behave  as  the  privi- 
leged friend  in  his  own  unobtrusive  fashion.  He  was 
very  kind  to  her,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  realize  it 
or  to  feel  other  than  friendly  towards  him  in  return. 
But  she  avoided  all  approach  to  intimacy,  and  curiously 
he  seemed  to  do  the  same.  She  wondered  sometimes  if 
perhaps  this  were  a  bad  sign. 

She  spent  a  good  deal  of  anxious  thought  upon  him 
during  that  last  week,  for  her  desire  for  fair  play  was 
deeply  ingrained,  but  every  day  that  passed  made  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  re-open  the  matter,  and  she  finally 
abandoned  the  idea.  He  would  have  to  take  his  chance. 
Moreover,  he  would  probably  forget  her  the  moment 
he  set  foot  in  India.  He  himself  had  said  there  was  no 
harm  done.  Surely  it  was  nothing  but  conceit  that  made 
her  doubt  his  assurance ! 
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"It's  a  good  thing  the  voyage  is  coming  to  an  end," 
she  told  herself  severely,  "for  I'm  very  nearly  as  horrid 
a  little  beast  as  Mrs.  Bobby  thinks  I  am." 

And,  notwithstanding  an  inner  voice  that  violently 
disagreed  with  her,  she  stuck  to  her  point,  and  aston- 
ished Mrs.  Bobby  later  by  displaying  a  meekness  under 
great  provocation  which  even  she  recognized  as  almost 
heroic. 

"Turning  into  a  saint  now,  I  suppose!"  was  her  com- 
ment. 

To  which  Peggy's  only  reply  was  a  sigh  of  deep  de- 
pression. 

"I  should  give  it  up  if  I  were  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bobby 
with  a  laugh  of  irony. 
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India!  It  was  like  waking  up  out  of  a  long  dream 
to  Peggy.  She  stood  and  listened  to  the  yelling  myriads 
in  the  great  station  while  words  and  phrases  of  an  un- 
known tongue  came  crowding  back  to  memory. 

"Of  course  it  was  just  like  this !"  she  said.  "I  had  for- 
gotten/' 

She  took  a  deep  breath  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
very  essence  of  the  East,  so  long  forgotten,  rushed  into 
her  being  again  and  took  possession.  Very  strangely 
also  came  the  memory  of  her  mother,  more  vivid  in  that 
moment  than  ever  before,  a  wistful  presence  that  was 
like  a  vision  calling  to  her,  and  something  within  her 
rose  up  in  passionate  response  that  brought  the  hot  tears 
to  her  eyes,  she  knew  not  wherefore. 

"It  must  be  because  of  Daddy,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self.    "Perhaps — perhaps — she  is  not  happy  about  him!" 

She  awoke  to  the  fact  that  someone  was  talking  to 
her,  and  with  a  curious  sense  of  incongruity  she  found 
Tiggie  Turner  waiting  to  say  good-bye. 

His  big  hand  clasped  hers  hard  and  close.  His  broad 
face  looked  oddly  crumpled  though  it  was  smiling. 
"You'll  not  forget  me  ?"  he  said. 

"Never !"  said  Peggy.  "Never !"  and  then  wondered, 
as  his  smile  brightened,  whether  she  had  been  too  en- 
thusiastic. 
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"Will  you  give  me  your  address?"  he  said. 

She  complied,  reflecting  that  he  would  certainly  ob- 
tain it  by  some  means  or  other. 

"And  this  is  mine,"  said  Tiggie,  pressing  a  scrap  of 
paper  upon  her.  "If  you  are  ever  in  any  trouble, — well, 
you  know  you've  only  got  to  let  me  know,  don't  you?" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Peggy,  knowing  full 
well  that  she  would  never  summon  him  to  her  aid. 

"And  I  shall  look  you  up  before  long,"  he  assured  her 
fervently.     "Good-bye,  Peggy!     Good-bye,  darling!" 

She  heard  the  last  word,  low-spoken  though  it  was, 
but  somehow  he  looked  so  extremely  like  a  child  that  is 
just  going  to  burst  out  crying  that  she  dared  not  take 
exception  to  it.     She  merely  pressed  his  hand. 

"God  bless  you!"  said  Tiggie  almost  inarticulately,  as 
he  tore  himself  away. 

"And  you  too!"  said  Peggy  gravely,  as  she  saw  him 

go- 
There  was  no  one  to  meet  her,  but  she  was  not  agitated 
on  that  account.  Somehow  she  had  known  that  it  would 
be  so.  The  journey  held  no  terrors  for  her,  for  she 
seemed  to  tread  ground  that  became  more  and  more 
familiar  at  every  step.  The  screaming  horde  of  natives 
that  swarmed  in  at  the  great  station  did  not  fill  her  with 
either  fear  or  bewilderment.  She  knew  their  speech  and 
their  ways  as  only  the  Indian-born  can  know,  and  the  in- 
tervening years  of  her  life  in  England  were  rolled  up  like 
a  scroll  behind  her.  Deep  down  in  her  heart  was  an 
excited  sense  of  gladness  to  be  back.  All  her  memories 
of  India  were  happy  ones.  The  great  task-mistress  had 
never  touched  her  with  any  but  the  lightest  fingers  of 
love. 

"I  really  don't  know  why  I  minded  coming  alone," 
she  said.  "It  all  seems  so  natural  and  easy  now  I  am 
here." 
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The  Frasers  were  not  going  to  Ghawalkhand  till  later, 
and  only  the  first  part  of  the  journey  could  be  travelled 
together.  In  a  way  Peggy  was  glad  of  this.  She  did  not 
want  any  disturbing  influence  near  her  on  this  strange 
return  to  the  land  of  her  childhood.  She  wanted  to  step 
straight  back  into  the  old  joyous  atmosphere,  and  she  had 
a  strong  conviction  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  her 
to  meet  her  father  alone.  Now  that  the  meeting  had 
drawn  so  near,  she  no  longer  dreaded  it.  She  had  begun 
to  tell  herself  that  it  would  be  much  easier  for  them  to 
renew  their  knowledge  of  each  other  here  than  it  would 
have  been  in  England.  She  could  not  visualize  him  as 
she  had  succeeded  in  visualizing  her  mother,  yet  she  felt 
assured  that  in  some  fashion  all  would  be  well.  She 
would  know  him  when  they  met.  Even  though  no  word 
of  greeting  reached  her  or  any  sign  that  he  was  aware 
of  her  coming,  she  would  not  be  discouraged.  She  was 
nearing  her  goal  now  and  ready  to  face  all  things  with  a 
brave  heart. 

The  parting  with  the  Frasers  took  place  at  a  junction 
in  the  Plains  two  days'  journey  from  Bombay.  She  was 
genuinely  sorry  to  take  leave  of  Bobby,  whose  kindliness 
was  of  a  quality  guaranteed  to  stand  practically  any 
strain.  But  between  herself  and  Mrs.  Bobby  there  was 
no  pretence  of  any  regret.  The  latter  had  been  careful 
to  make  it  clear  to  her  that  she  repudiated  all  further 
responsibility  regarding  her  now  that  they  were  in  India, 
and  in  so  doing  had  somehow  managed  to  convey  that 
it  would  be  no  great  surprise  to  her  at  any  future  period 
to  hear  that  Peggy  was  in  difficulties.  Her  opinion,  how- 
ever, carried  no  weight  with  Peggy  and  she  scarcely  at- 
tempted to  conceal  the  fact. 

"I  am  afraid  I  hate  Mrs.  Bobby,"  she  had  written  in 
a  letter  to  Joan  which  she  posted  at  Bombay.  "She  is 
so  repulsively  bitter  that  I  can't  see  how  she  can  be  good 
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for  anybody,  but  she  may  have  a  reverse  side  which  she 
keeps  for  him.  Anyhow,  he  does  not  seem  to  mind  her, 
though  he  may  have  got  to  the  pitch  of  endurance  where 
minding  is  no  good.', 

Bobby's  smiling  face  at  her  carriage-window  as  he 
bade  her  a  final  farewell  seemed  amply  to  bear  out  this 
theory.  He  appeared  blissfully  contented  with  all  the 
world. 

He  would  not  listen  to  any  thanks  on  her  part.  "My 
dear  girl,  we've  loved  having  you  with  us,"  he  said,  "and 
I  hope  we  shall  see  lots  more  of  you  when  we  come  down 
to  Ghawalkhand.     We'll  have  heaps  more  fun  then." 

Fun!  The  word  recurred  to  Peggy  when  the  train 
kad  borne  her  away.  He  had  spoken  genuinely  too.  She 
was  sure  of  that. 

"How  does  he  ever  get  any  fun  out  of  life,  I  wonder?" 
she  said  to  herself.    "He  must  be  a  genius  if  he  does." 

Her  thoughts  wandered  away  very  soon.  She  could 
not  feel  that  the  Frasers  were,  or  ever  could  be,  of  any 
overwhelming  importance  in  her  life,  and  now  that  the 
brief  tyranny  was  over,  it  melted  into  the  past  almost  as 
if  it  had  not  been.  She  was  really  free  at  last,  and  she 
still  fancied  that  the  fashioning  of  her  life  was  in  her 
own  hands.  Later  she  remembered  that  first  hour  of 
emancipation  as  a  mother  remembers  her  baby's  first 
effort  to  walk  alone. 

She  was  to  reach  Ghawalkhand  that  evening,  and  the 
prospect  filled  her  with  an  eager  anticipation  that  blotted 
out  all  other  feelings.  She  was  longing  now  to  reach  her 
father,  to  hold  him  against  her  heart  and  comfort  him, 
to  know  him  for  her  very  own. 

The  long  hours  of  travel  seemed  interminable.  A 
great  part  of  the  journey  lay  through  desert,  and  the 
monotony  and  the  heat  weighed  upon  her  though  it  was 
growing  too  late  in  the  year  for  the  latter  to  be  very 
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oppressive.  She  had  the  carriage  to  herself.  Bobby  had 
seen  to  that.  He  had  also  given  her  papers,  but  she  could 
not  bring  her  mind  to  concentrate  upon  them.  To  be 
alone  in  India  was  beyond  her  experience,  a  thing  to  dwell 
upon  with  a  kind  of  awful  enjoyment.  It  was  like  living 
in  an  Arabian  Night.  There  was  no  knowing  what 
might  be  awaiting  her  round  the  corner. 

No  knowing  indeed !  Peggy  of  the  wide  blue  eyes  and 
sunny  smile,  borne  on  the  tide  of  life  and  manfully  striv- 
ing to  guide  her  little  barque  aright  through  seas  un- 
charted !  Little  did  she  dream  of  the  time  that  was  com- 
ing when  she  was  to  yearn  with  a  heart  near  to  break- 
ing for  the  peaceful  haven  that  lay  behind  her — that 
haven  of  childhood's  innocence  to  which  there  could  be 
no  return! 

Slowly  the  hot  afternoon  waned,  and  glimpses  of  a 
line  of  hills  in  the  distance  clothed  with  jungle  growth 
told  her  that  she  was  nearing  her  destination.     She  had 
never  seen  Ghawalkhand,  but  both  Nick  and  Muriel  had 
described  it  to  her,  and  she  knew  it  for  a  native  state  set 
amidst  hills  which  in  England  would  have  been  regarded 
as  of  some  importance.     It  was  among  these  that  her 
father's  work  at  present  lay.     He  was  constructing  a 
series  of  viaducts  across  rocky  streams  and  ravines  which 
should  carry  the  railway  to  a  point  on  the  further  side  of 
the  state,  thus  linking  it  with  the  world  beyond.     She 
had  heard  the  road  spoken  of  as  a  masterpiece  of  engin- 
eering ingenuity,  Colonel  Flatterby  having  once  gone  so 
far  as  to  remark  that  it  was  a  job  that  could  never  have 
been  given  to  any  but  Sir  William  Musgrave.     He  had 
been  at  work  upon  it  now  for  nearly  two  years,  and  part 
of  the  new  railway  was  already  in  use. 

She  knew  that  it  started  at  a  place  called  Samdana 
in  the  western  extremity  of  Ghawalkhand,  and  that  here 
a  change  of  trains  would  be  necessary  since  the  traffic 
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tether  Striny  Iimited     B°bhy  Fraser  l»d  assure 

a  matter  of  rU  ?  "^  T*  "0  difficU'ty-    h  was  ™rely 
a  matter  of  transferring  herself  and  her  belongs  from 

one  tram  to  another.    There  was  no  possibilitfof W 

Zl'oT*^  ^1 no  anxiety  "^  ^  -£S 

her  fatherUm  1  /*  P0Ssibte-.M  possible-that 

ner  lather  might  come  down  to  the  starting-point  of  his 

s rewafCmBihbr  Sh-e  knew  tbat  Bobb^ K^ 

wire  trom  Bombay,  informing  him  of  their  arrival  and 
of  the  train  by  which  she  would  travel,  so  that  a  verv 

t?LC£tUOn  W°"ld  SCrVe  to  tel>  hi-  at  what  ho'r 
she  might  be  expected  at  Samdana 

Would  he  come?    Would  he  come?    She  tried  not  to 
budd  up0n  the    hancej  as  ^  J  ^ssed  and 

f  onfvT  nearMh,er  hCart  bCat  hard  With  -inse  Oh 
'f  only  he  would  be  there!  It  would  be  proof  that  she 
was  not  entirely  unwelcome-a  proof  which  in  sot  of 

all  determined  self-assurances  she  was  beg  nning  to  need 
She  was  ;       a  ];ttIe  t.red(  ^         g p     ng  t ^  need 

ture  was  beginning  to  wane. 

to  sLile^If  na£my  ^'c  ShC  Said  t0  herself-  try-g 
Sve  ime  ther^  "  *  ^^  !  ^^  ™  sha» 

coumrv  MThthl^Strt  behind  and  ran  int0  ™r*  fertile 

conscbus  J    tU        Te  draWing  nean    ^  **  was 
conscious  of  the  qmckemng  of  her  heart.     I„  half  an 

hour  now-m  less-she  would  be  there.     She  began  to 

Ss"  f°ffhl  nal'r5  W!!h  a  breath,6SS  -gerness,  1eLg° 
shThad  ever ^  **  *  *"  the  '^  ha.f-houf 

at  fasTto'fiv  CraW'!d  aW^''  beCame  a  <JUarter'  kindled 
at  last  to  five  mmutes,  to  four,  to  three,  to  two,_t0  one  I 

She  found  herself  panting  in  a  kinH  „f  a  °ne! 

"Oh   t\^aa     j    i_     ,   ^a"ll"6  m  a  Kind  ot  desperation. 
Oh  Daddy,  do  be  there !    Do  be  there  I"  she  breathed 
ihe  sun  was  sinking,  would  soon  be  gone.    The  rattle 
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and  roar  of  the  train  filled  her  senses.  She  had  a  feeling 
of  being  crushed,  crushed  ruthlessly,  by  a  weight  so  im- 
mense, so  inevitable,  that  it  seemed  she  must  see  disaster 
whichever  way  she  looked.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  was  afraid,  intensely,  overwhelmingly  afraid. 
When  the  train  ran  into  the  station  at  length  she  sat 
motionless  in  her  corner  for  several  seconds,  feeling  too 
foiled,  too  paralyzed  to  stir.  Without  a  single  glance 
she  was  quite  sure  that  her  father  had  not  come.  With- 
out any  effort  of  thought  she  realized  the  desolation  of 
utter  loneliness. 

The  usual  hubbub  of  native  voices  arose  deafeningly 
from  the  platform.  She  had  a  confused  impression  of 
hurrying  figures  and  dark  faces.  With  a  definite  effort 
she  commanded  herself  and  looked  forth. 

As  she  did  so,  she  suddenly  saw  an  Englishman  in  a 
solar  topee  coming  towards  her,  glancing  into  each  car- 
riage as  he  passed.  By  what  instinct  she  knew  he  was 
searching  for  her,  she  never  afterwards  could  tell.  Her 
first  glimpse  of  him  was  brief  and  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  light  was  behind  him  and  other  figures  in- 
tervened. But  from  the  first  moment  she  never  had  the 
faintest  doubt  that  she  was  the  object  of  his  quest. 

"Is  it  Daddy?"  she  questioned  doubtfully  as  she  opened 
the  carriage-door  to  meet  him.  "Can  it  be  Daddy?  I 
didn't  think  he  was  quite  like  that." 

And  then  the  advancing  Englishman  drew  near,  mov- 
ing with  somewhat  impatient  strides  it  seemed  to  her, 
and  she  saw  very  clearly  that  he  was  certainly  not  her 
father.  He  had  a  splendid  physique  and  bore  himself 
with  an  air  of  command.  The  light  was  in  her  eyes 
and  dazzled  her,  still  obscuring  his  features. 

Yet  she  went  a  pace  or  two  to  meet  him,  for  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  in  search  of  her  prevailed. 

He  started  at  the  sight  of  her,  started  and  halted. 
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"Are  you  looking  for  me?"  said  Peggy. 

His  hand  went  up  to  his  helmet.  "By  Jove !"  he  said 
"Yes.    I  believe  I  am." 

And  then  she  knew  him — it  was  like  the  sudden 
raising  of  a  curtain  letting  in  a  flood  of  light.  She 
stretched  out  both  hands  to  him.    She  was  a  child  again. 

"Noel !"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  V 

NOEL 

He  gripped  those  eager  hands  instantly.  Through  all 
the  babel  around  them  she  heard  the  well-remembered 
laugh. 

"Hullo,  Peg-top!  Is  it  really  you?  Or  has  some 
grown-up  young  lady  dared  to  borrow  your  eyes?" 

"It  is  me — it  is  me!"  she  cried  between  tears  and 
smiles.  "Can't  you  see  it's  me?  I  knew  you  directly  I 
saw  you  close." 

"By  Jove!"  he  said  again,  "Isn't  this  topping?" 

"It  was  topping  of  you  to  come  and  meet  me,"  she 
said.     "I  thought  you  were  on  your  way  home." 

"Not  much!"  he  said.  "Now  what  about  your  bag- 
gage? We've  got  to  get  into  that  other  train.  Where's 
your  bearer  ?" 

"I  haven't  got  a  bearer,"  said  Peggy.  "I'm  quite  by 
myself." 

He  stared.  "What !  Not  even  an  ayah?  Who's  sup- 
posed to  be  looking  after  you?" 

"Nobody  now,"  said  Peggy.  "I  parted  with  the 
Frasers  this  morning.  I  thought — perhaps — Daddy 
might  meet  me  here." 

"He  probably  missed  the  train,"  said  Noel.  "He's  a 
regular  dreamer.  Never  mind!  I'll  see  to  things.  I'll 
just  pack  you  into  the  other  train  first." 

It  occurred  to  her  that  his  explanation  of  her  father's 
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absence  was  more  charitable  than  probable,  since  he  had 
obviously  taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  meet  her  him- 
self. But  it  was  no  moment  for  going  into  such  mat- 
ters then;  she  could  only  yield  herself  submissively  to 
his  management. 

He  found  her  a  comfortable  carriage  in  the  Ghawalk- 
hand  train  and  disappeared  into  the  confusion  while  she 
sat  in  her  corner  and  waited.  Her  heart  was  no  longer 
thumping  with  suspense  though  it  was  beating  very  fast. 
So  they  had  not  missed  each  other  after  all!  He  was 
here  in  the  flesh — Noel  the  Wonderful — to  greet  her. 
Just  the  same  too,  as  she  had  always  known  he  would  be, 
— the  same  merry,  jesting  playfellow  she  had  loved  in 
her  babyhood!  Again  it  seemed  to  her  that  all  the  in- 
tervening years  were  gone  and  she  was  an  irresponsible 
laughing  child  once  more — Noel's  little  Peg-top — his  own 
particular  pal.  It  would  not  greatly  have  surprised  her 
if  he  had  snatched  her  up  in  his  arms  in  that  first  glad 
moment  of  meeting.  She  could  not  remember  that  they 
had  ever  met  before  without  his  doing  so. 

At  this  juncture  she  began  to  awake  again  and  felt 
her  cheeks  tingling. 

"I  wonder  if  he  thought  me  very  gushing,"  she  said. 
"I  couldn't  possibly  help  it.  But  he — he  evidently  ex- 
pected to  find  me  quite  grown-up." 

The  thought  disquieted  her  somewhat.  It  was  discon- 
certing to  find  herself  behaving  like  a  child  of  six  years 
old  when  she  had  really  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
eighteen.  Perhaps  he  had  found  it  disconcerting  too! 
She  wondered. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  came  to  her.  The  din 
outside  continued  unabated.  She  watched  the  hurrying 
crowd  of  natives  with  interest.  It  was  like  watching  a 
hive  of  ants.  The  darkness  was  falling,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  light  lamps.     Suddenly  the  one  in  her  car- 
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riage  went  up,  and  almost  in  the  same  moment  she  heard 
Noel's  voice  again. 

"I've  brought  you  some  tea.    Can  you  open  the  door?" 

The  light  fell  full  upon  him  as  she  did  so,  and  she 
saw  that  which  in  the  dazzle  and  turmoil  outside  she 
had  missed.  He  was  older — very  much  older — than  that 
playfellow  of  hers  who  had  gone  away  from  her  without 
saying  good-bye.  He  had  matured  since  then,  and  though 
the  boyish  glint  still  lingered  in  his  eyes,  she  saw  that  he 
was  a  man. 

A  throb  of  embarrassment  went  through  her.  She 
wished  ardently  that  she  had  not  given  him  so  uncon- 
ventional a  greeting.  Noel  of  the  old  days  had  been 
practically  her  contemporary.  But  this  man  was  very 
different.  She  felt  suddenly  small  and  insignificant  be- 
fore him,  for  he  was  the  most  goodly  specimen  of  man- 
hood that  she  had  ever  seen.  A  deep  blush  of  shame 
covered  her  as  she  recognized  his  magnificence.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  hailed  a  prince  with  careless  good- 
fellowship. 

He  got  in  and  sat  facing  her,  and  she  saw  his  white 
teeth  gleam  in  the  smile  that  she  knew.  He  wore  a 
short  dark  moustache.  The  old  Noel — her  Noel — had 
been  clean-shaven. 

"It  was  jolly  of  you  to  know  me,"  he  said.  "Don't 
hurry  over  that  tea!  I  won't  let  them  start  till  you've 
finished." 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  he  laughed. 

"Oh,  but—"  said  Peggy. 

He  waved  an  autocratic  hand.  "There  is  no  but  in 
the  case.  If  Sir  William  Musgrave's  daughter  is  un- 
attended, she  is  still  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  her 
father's  railway." 

Peggy  smiled  a  little.  It  was  nice  of  him  to  try  to 
make  her  feel  of  some  importance.     She  said  so  after  a 
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moment.  "Though  of  course  I  know  I'm  not,"  she 
added  hastily,  lest  he  should  think  that  she  was  still  seek- 
ing to  treat  him  as  an  equal. 

"There  you  make  a  great  mistake,"  said  Noel  Wynd- 
ham.  "You  are  quite  the  most  important  person  in 
Ghawalkhand  at  the  present  moment,  and  everyone  is 
dying  to  meet  you." 

"Except — my  father!"  said  Peggy. 

She  had  not  meant  to  speak  of  him  so  soon,  but  it 
seemed  inevitable.  Her  words  had  a  wistful  ring,  but 
they  held  no  reproach.  Her  clear  eyes  looked  straight 
across  to  the  dark  ones  opposite  with  something  of 
appeal. 

He  replied  with  instant  directness.  "Don't  worry 
about  your  father,  Peg-top !  He's  simply  wrapped  up  in 
his  work.     But  you'll  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

She  drew  a  quick  little  breath.  "Captain  Wyndham," 
she  said,  "I — don't  think  you  must  call  me  Peg-top  any 
longer." 

He  broke  into  his  sudden,  boyish  laugh.  There  were 
merry  lines  about  the  outer  corners  of  his  eyes  which 
she  liked — good-tempered  lines,  she  called  them. 

"Oh,  but  you  always  let  me  call  you  that — except 
when  you  were  saying  your  prayers,"  he  said.  "You're 
not  going  to  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  any  more  restrictions, 
surely!  And  why  'Captain  Wyndham'?  How  can  I 
ever  be  anything  but  Noel  to  you?" 

Her  colour  deepened.  She  lacked  the  courage  to  tell 
him  that  her  old  playfellow  had  become  a  princely  knight 
to  whom  she  felt  a  meed  of  deference  was  due. 

"Won't — people — think  it  rather  odd?"  she  said  with 
hesitation. 

He  swept  the  notion  aside.  "Not  they!  Why  should 
they?  It  seems  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  me. 
Well,  all  right,"  seeing  her  look,   "if  you  think  people 
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matter.  I  won't  call  you  Peg-top  and  you  needn't  call  me 
Noel  for  the  first  three  weeks — unless  we  are  alone. 
How's  that?"  He  leaned  towards  her  with  the  words 
and  she  felt  his  eyes  scrutinize  her — fiery  eyes  that  had 
always  been  soft  for  her  sake.  "It  really  is  Peg-top, 
isn't  it?"  he  said  coaxingly.  "You  haven't  turned  into 
a  high  and  mighty  princess  after  all  these  years,  have 
you?  You  almost  look  as  if  you  had.  I  swear  I'm  half- 
afraid  of  you." 

She  laughed  at  that.  It  had  been  so  exactly  her  own 
thought  with  regard  to  him.  Had  he  read  it?  Or  was 
he  genuine? 

"Oh  yes,  it's  really  me,"  she  said.  "At  least,  it  feels 
like  me,  and  I'm  not  a  bit  high  and  mighty.  Why  did 
you  go  away  without  saying  good-bye?" 

"What  an  awful  question!"  said  Noel.  "Surely  you 
know  the  answer !" 

"Because  you  forgot,"  said  Peggy  promptly. 

"Forgot — you!"  said  Noel. 

She  was  sure  now  that  he  was  laughing  at  her,  see- 
ing how  far  he  could  lead  her  on,  impose  upon  her  cred- 
ulity. A  pang  of  disappointment  went  through  her,  but 
she  held  her  head  high. 

"Of  course  you  forgot!  I  was  such  a  midget — much 
too  small  to  count.  I  don't  suppose  you  can  even  re- 
member now  that  you  didn't." 

"That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said  Noel.  "Drink 
up  your  tea!    We  shall  have  to  get  moving  soon." 

She  resisted  his  obvious  attempt  to  divert  her  from 
the  subject.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  more  at  home 
with  him  with  every  minute  that  passed.  "You  had 
forgotten,  hadn't  you?"  she  insisted. 

"No,  I  hadn't,"  said  Noel. 

"Well,  you  did  forget  to  say  good-bye,"  she  main- 
tained, steadily  regarding  him  as  she  drank  her  tea. 
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"I  did  not,"  said  Noel. 

She  set  down  her  cup  with  an  air  of  triumph.  "Then 
explain!"  she  said. 

"All  right,"  said  Noel,  without  discomfiture.  "I 
didn't  say  good-bye  to  you,  Peg-top,  because  I  couldn't 
bear  to  see  you  cry." 

"Oh!"  said  Peggy.     "Oh!     How  like  you!" 

She  knew  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth;  the  absolute 
simplicity  of  his  statement  made  that  clear.  And  she 
was  touched  as  she  had  not  thought  she  could  be, — 
touched  in  a  fashion  that  sent  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"I  do  think  that  was  decent  of  you,"  she  said. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Noel,  taking  her  cup  with 
a  flourish.  "I  am  quite  decent,  I  assure  you.  And  I 
can  remember  lots  of  things  that  you  probably  forgot 
long  ago." 

"I  don't  believe  you  can,"  said  Peggy. 

He  laughed.  "I  shall  start  asking  my  questions  next 
— questions  you  won't  want  to  answer." 

"Why  should  I  mind?"  said  Peggy. 

She  asked  the  question  with  all  the  old  childish  sweet- 
ness of  innocence  in  her  serious  uplifted  face.  Noel  re- 
garded her  with  a  sudden  flash  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"You'd  better  be  careful,"  he  warned.  "If  you  look 
at  me  like  that,  I  may  forget  your  advanced  age  and 
snatch  you  up  in  my  arms  and  kiss  you — as  I  used  to. 
You  wouldn't  like  that  now,  would  you?" 

She  shook  her  head  but  without  embarrassment.  Was 
he  not  Noel  the  pal  as  he  had  always  been — as  she  had 
sometimes  vaguely  hoped  he  always  would  be? 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  too  big,"  she  said. 

"On  the  contrary,  you  are  just  the  right  size,"  de- 
clared Noel. 

She  began    to   laugh  again;   somehow  he  provoked 
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laughter.     "Only  in  your  estimation!"  she  said.     "Not 
in  mine — or  anyone  else's." 

"Meaning  you'd  be  angry?"  said  Noel. 

She  considered  the  point  for  a  few  seconds,  and  de- 
cided not  to  answer. 

"How  prudent !"  he  said.  "Well,  I  see  your  point 
Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  early  to  begin.  Just  let  me  know 
when  you're  ready,  that's  all!  Sure  you  won't  have 
any  more  tea?    Then  we'll  ring  up  the  curtain." 

He  deposited  the  remains  of  her  refreshments  upon 
the  platform,  shouted  something  unintelligible  above  the 
din,  got  back  into  the  carriage  and  banged  the  door. 

"I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be,"  he  said,  "before  I 
am  allowed  to  hear  you  say  your  prayers  again." 

Was  he  laughing?  She  could  not  decide.  "I  say  them 
to  myself  now,"  she  responded  seriously. 

He  nodded.  "And  are  they  any  of  them  the  same 
as  they  used  to  be?  That  evening  hymn — jolly  little 
verses  they  were! — do  you  still  say  that?" 

"No,"  said  Peggy.  "I  left  that  off  when  I  was  con- 
firmed." 

"Oh,  what  a  damn'  shame !"  he  said.  "I  mean— sorry 

-—but  why?" 

"I  got  too  old,"  explained  Peggy,  feeling  she  ought 
to  be  severe  but  for  some  reason  unable  to  begin. 

"Too  old!  What  rot!"  said  Noel.  "I  know  exactly 
how  old  you  are.  You  were — let  me  see — you  were 
eighteen  last  March." 

"Fancy  your  remembering!"  said  Peggy  weakly. 

"I  remember  everything  that  ever  happened  with  re- 
gard to  you,"  he  said. 

"Everything?"  said  Peggy. 

"Yes,  everything."  He  spoke  with  absolute  assur- 
ance. "You  won't  floor  me,  however  hard  you  try.  I 
say,  may  I  ask  you  one  thing  more?    Do  you  mind?" 
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"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Peggy. 

"It's  only  this,"  he  said  impulsively.  "Have  you 
dropped  anything  else  out  of  your  prayers?  I  mean 
any  of  those  other  things  you  used  to  ask  for?  It's 
infernal  cheek  of  me  to  ask,  I  know.  But  you  don't 
mind,  do  you?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Peggy  with  red  cheeks. 

He  leaned  towards  her  again  confidentially.  "I  used 
to  be  one  of  your  proteges,  I  remember.  I  wonder  if  I 
am  still?" 

She  looked  at  him.  There  was  no  mockery  in  his 
eyes.  Something  stirred  within  her — a  curious  kind  of 
motherliness,  banishing  reserve. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  simply. 

She  saw  his  black  brows  go  up.  He  sat  for  a  moment 
or  two  staring  at  her  with  that  in  his  eyes  that  strangely 
thrilled  her.  Then  with  an  abrupt  movement  that  was 
nevertheless  full  of  a  very  knightly  courtesy,  he  bent  and 
took  her  hand  and  put  it  to  his  lips. 

"Now  I  know  why  I  have  never  been  able  to  forget 
you,"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  VI 

A    BROKEN    MAN 

It  was  dark  when  the  train  steamed  out  of  Samdana 
station.  Noel  had  begun  to  talk  about  her  father's  rail- 
way, to  tell  her  a  score  of  things  that  she  had  never 
known.  And  while  he  talked  she  watched  him,  this 
bronze-faced  square-shouldered  Englishman  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  laughing  youngster  she  had  known 
twelve  years  ago.  Again  she  was  struck  by  his  mag- 
nificence, his  fineness  of  limb  and  stature,  the  soldierly 
alertness  of  his  carriage.  He  was  much  quieter  of  speech 
than  of  yore,  more  assured  and  self -restrained.  Yet  she 
marked  in  him  the  old  impulsiveness  flowing  as  it  were 
beneath  the  surface.  She  could  still  picture  him  doing 
headlong  things. 

She  remembered  that  he  had  always  been  totally  un- 
like Max,  but  she  succeeded  in  tracing  in  him  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Joan's  mother  and  his  only  sister,  Chris. 
He  gave  her  the  same  impression  of  abiding  youth,  of 
joie  de  vivre,  of  zest.  She  realized  even  then  that  he 
must  possess  a  tremendous  attraction  for  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  No  man  of  his  personality  and  bear- 
ing could  fail  to  do  so. 

He  broke  off  suddenly  in  his  talk.  "What  are  you 
thinking  of?"  he  said. 

With  some  confusion  she  answered  him.  "I  was 
thinking  of  Joan's  mother — Aunt  Chris.  I  think  you 
are  rather  like  her," 
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"You'd  better  call  me  Uncle  Noel  then,"  he  said  with 
a  laugh. 

"Don't  be  silly!"  said  Peggy. 

He  made  a  gesture  that  accepted  the  rebuke.  "Well, 
tell  me  about  them!  How  are  they  all?  Old  Max  still 
going  strong?  And  Nick — good  little  Nick!  What  is 
he  like  by  this  time?" 

"Like  no  one  else  in  the  world,"  said  Peggy. 

"Oh,  he  always  was,"  laughed  Noel.  "Go  on!  Tell 
me  all  about  them — Chris  and  everyone !  And  Olga  too ! 
I  was  awfully  smitten  with  Olga  at  one  time.  I  wasn't 
at  all  keen  on  her  as  a  sister-in-law." 

"Oh,  was  that  it?"  said  Peggy.  "I  always  used  to 
wonder — "    She  stopped  herself.     "I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

"Pray  don't  be!"  said  Noel.  "I  got  over  it  long  since, 
I  assure  you.  But  let  me  hear  everything!  Fire  away! 
I  love  home  news." 

She  did  her  best  to  satisfy  him.  It  was  no  effort  to 
her  to  talk  of  those  she  loved,  and  while  she  talked  the 
sense  of  India  faded  again  and  the  familiar  English  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  wrap  her  round.  After  all,  they 
were  far  more  real  to  her  than  this  half -for  gotten  father 
of  hers  whom  she  had  so  nearly  reached. 

Noel  Wyndham  listened  with  kindling  eyes.  "By 
Jove!  How  I  should  love  to  see  them  all  again!"  he 
said. 

Peggy  paused.  "But  why  don't  you?"  she  said. 
"Why  don't  you  go  home?  They  are  all  expecting  you. 
I  quite  thought  you  were  going  home  for  Christmas." 

"Did  you?"  said  Noel.  His  eyes  met  hers  with  a 
smile.  "Not  this  Christmas,  Peg-top!  Perhaps  next! 
Who  can  tell?" 

There  was  something  rather  enigmatical  about  him  at 
the  moment.     She  passed  on,  slightly  puzzled. 
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''Well,  they  would  all  love  to  see  you,  specially  Joan. 
She  can  barely  remember  you." 

"Let  me  see!  Joan!"  he  said,  still  with  that  humor- 
ous flicker  in  his  eyes.  "She  is  a  niece  of  mine,  isn't 
she?  Yes,  I  should  like  to  meet  her.  A  very  particular 
pal  of  yours,  I  gather?" 

"Yes,  she  is,"  said  Peggy,  "though  I  don't  think  I 
told  you  so.  She  is  very  pretty  and  taking — like  Aunt 
Chris.  You'd  love  Joan.  Everybody  does — except 
Reggie,"  she  added  as  an  afterthought. 

"Reggie?  That's  Nick's  lad,  isn't  it?  How  old  is 
Reggie?"  questioned  Noel.     "Your  age,  isn't  he?" 

"Oh,  much  younger  than  I  am  really,"  protested 
Peggy,  colouring  a  little.  "He  has  just  got  his  com- 
mission in  the  Gunners.  It  will  be  very  good  for  him 
to  have  something  to  do.     He  needed  it." 

"And  why  doesn't  he  love  Joan?"  pursued  Noel.  "She 
is  younger  than  you.  She  ought  to  be  just  the  right  age 
for  him." 

"Oh  yes,  but  she's  rather  a  tease,"  said  Peggy.  "She 
hasn't  learnt  to  humour  people  yet.  She's  still  at  school, 
you  know." 

"Have  you  learnt  to  humour  people?"  asked  Noel  un- 
expectedly. 

Her  colour  deepened.  "One  couldn't  be  unkind  to 
Reggie,"  she  said.     "He's  much  too  nice." 

"Oh,  you're  fond  of  Reggie,  are  you?"  said  Noel. 

She  stiffened  slightly  at  the  question.  "I'm  not  silly 
about  him,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  she  said  with  the 
first  approach  to  dignity  that  she  had  shown  him.  "But 
of  course — naturally — I  am  fond  of  him." 

"Of  course — naturally!"  agreed  Noel.  "I  appreciate 
the  distinction,  and  I  trust  he  does  also.  They  are  a 
dashed  nuisance  when  they  don't  you  know.     But  I  don't 
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suppose  you  have  come  across  that  kind  at  present. 
Take  a  word  of  advice  from  an  old  stager!  Don't  be 
too  nice  to  us  all  !" 

Nick's  advice  over  again,  but  from  a  very  different 
quarter!  Again  she  thought  of  Tiggie  Turner  with  a 
pang  of  self-reproach.     Had  she  been  too  nice  to  him? 

The  doubt  hurt  her;  she  turned  from  it.  "Now  I 
want  to  ask  you  something/ '  she  said. 

"Is  it  a  riddle  ?"  said  Noel. 

"Well,  it  is  rather,"  she  admitted,  "and  I've  been 
wanting  to  ask  you  for  ever  so  long.  How  did  you 
know  I  was  coming  ?    Did — Daddy  ask  you  to  meet  me  ?" 

She  uttered  the  question  with  considerable  hesitation. 
For  some  reason  she  was  afraid  of  the  answer.  Also, 
she  fancied  she  saw  again  that  baffling  gleam  in  his  eyes 
which  she  had  noted  a  few  moments  earlier — a  gleam 
which  made  her  feel  that  somehow  he  had  the  advantage 
of  her. 

He  did  not  answer  her  with  absolute  directness;  she 
had  known  that  he  would  not. 

"When  you  have  been  out  here  a  little  while,"  he  said, 
"you  will  discover  that  information  has  a  way  of  spread- 
ing in  a  fashion  there  is  no  accounting  for.  Everyone 
in  Ghawalkhand  knows  you  are  coming,  from  'the  rich 
man  in  his  castle*  to  'the  poor  man  at  his  gate' !  I  may 
add  that  they  are  all  agog  about  it,  and  I  don't  imagine 
that  you  will  suffer  very  seriously  from  loneliness  in  the 
near  future.  I  came  to  meet  you  on  my  own,  for  old 
times'  sake;  but  it  wouldn't  have  been  very  surprising 
if  the  whole  of  Ghawalkhand  had  turned  up  in  a  body 
for  the  same  purpose.     We're  all  very  hospitable." 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  puzzled  eyes.  Why  did 
she  feel  as  if  he  were  deceiving  her  in  some  way?  It 
was  impossible  to  say,  yet  the  feeling  was  undoubtedly 
there. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  said  Noel. 

She  could  not  tell  him.  With  a  conscious  effort  she  ap- 
proached the  more  intimate  subject  of  her  father.  "Will 
you  please  tell  me  a  little  about  Daddy?  Is  he  very  hard 
at  work?" 

"Very,"  said  Noel. 

He  had  been  ready  enough  to  talk  of  the  railway  and 
all  the  engineering  achievements  it  involved,  but  she  saw 
in  a  moment  that  on  this  more  personal  matter  he  was 
not  at  his  ease.  The  discovery  sent  a  sick  feeling  of  un- 
certainty through  her,  but  she  would  not  shrink  now. 
The  time  had  come  for  her  to  see  things  as  they  were. 

"You  don't  want  to  tell  me,"  she  said,  "but  I've  got 
to  know,  haven't  I?  What  is  he  like?  I  haven't  seen 
him  for  so  long,  not  since  my  mother  died." 

"Ah!"  Noel  said,  as  one  catching  at  a  straw.  "I'm 
afraid  he  never  quite  got  over  that." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  said  Peggy  almost 
pleadingly.  "It  would  be  so  very  kind  of  you  to  tell 
me,  if  you  only  would." 

Noef  frowned  a  little.  "It's  really  very  difficult,"  he 
said.  "There  is  actually  so  little  to  tell.  Poor  old  Sir 
William  is  such  a  hermit  that  no  one  knows  exactly  how 
he  lives.  People  talk  of  course.  There  is  always  talk 
wherever  you  go.    But — " 

"What  do  they  say,  please?"  said  Peggy. 

He  met  her  earnest  eyes  with  a  great  kindness  in  his 
own.  "I  really  can't  repeat  all  the  rot  I've  heard,"  he 
said.  "I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  slightly 
peculiar,  melancholy.  But  he  keeps  his  brain  for  his 
work,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a  good  many. 
He  is  an  absolute  genius  in  that  line,  as  practically  any- 
one would  admit.  You  will  say  so  yourself  when  you 
see  this  railway  of  his.     It's  a  superb  piece  of  work." 

"You're  getting  away  from  the  point,"  said  Peggy  in 
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a  very  small  voice.  "If  you  don't  care  to  tell  me  what 
you  have  heard,  you  might  at  least  tell  me  what  you  your- 
self think.  What  is  the  matter  with  him?  Is  it  soften- 
ing of  the  brain?     Is  he — is  he — half-witted?" 

She  uttered  the  word  quiveringly,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
but  her  eyes  remained  bravely  uplifted,  as  though  they 
would  fain  impart  the  courage  to  him  to  tell  her  the  plain, 
unvarnished  truth. 

"It  would  be  very  much  better  for  me  to  know,"  she 
said,  as  he  still  hesitated.     "It  really  would." 

He  gave  in  suddenly,  with  a  depth  of  compassion  that 
she  but  vaguely  understood.  "Oh,  you  poor  little  girl!" 
he  said.  "They  oughtn't  to  have  let  you  come.  It  was 
a  damned  shame.  Someone — Nick — ought  to  have  come 
with  you!" 

"He  couldn't,"  said  Peggy.     "But  go  on!" 

His  hand  found  hers  and  held  it.  "He  isn't  sane,  Peg- 
top.  Everybody  knows  it.  He  isn't  dangerous.  I  don't 
mean  that.  But  he's  just  a  broken  man.  Only  the 
extraordinary  part  is  that  he  keeps  on — and  works  as 
no  normal  man  could  possibly  work.  They  say  he  never 
sleeps.  I  don't  know  if  it's  true  or  not.  No,  of  course 
it  isn't  true.  The  natives  are  all  afraid  of  him.  They 
think  he's  got  a  devil  inside  him ;  all  except  one  faithful 
old  dog — his  bearer  Sammy  who  worships  him  as  a  god 
and  never  leaves  him.  He  has  a  bungalow  beyond  the 
city,  but  as  often  as  not  he  spends  his  nights  in  a  mud 
hut  up  the  hill  where  the  railway  is  being  built.  He  is 
just  finishing  a  wonderful  viaduct — like  nothing  else  in 
India,  an  absolute  masterpiece  of  genius;  but  that  part 
of  his  brain  is  all  that  seems  to  function.  The  rest  of 
him  is  gone." 

"I  see,"  said  Peggy.  She  swallowed  hard  once  or 
twice.     Her  fingers  were  clinging  to  Noel's  hand  as  they 
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had  clung  in  childhood.   "He  may — perhaps  he  will — 
come  back,"  she  murmured  rather  piteously. 

Noel  said  nothing. 

"Has  no  doctor  ever  seen  him?"  she  pursued,  after  a 
moment. 

He  shook  his  head.  "He  won't  be  interfered  with, 
and  there  is  no  one  with  sufficient  influence  to  persuade 
him." 

"Coudn't  you?"  said  Peggy. 

"No."  He  spoke  regretfully.  "He  doesn't  encour- 
age fellows  like  me.  I  tried  to  get  in  with  him  at  one 
time,  but  I  failed.  There  is  only  one  man  he  has  any 
actual  personal  dealings  with  besides  the  natives,  and  that 
is  his  assistant  Forbes.  I  detest  Forbes  myself,  but  I 
have  nothing  tangible  against  him.  I  don't  trust  him, 
that's  all." 

He  stopped. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Peggy.  "It  was  good  of  you  to 
tell  me." 

"It  was  infernally  difficult,"  said  Noel. 

"But  it  was  better — kinder — than  letting  me  find  out," 
she  said.     "I'm  glad  you  didn't  do  that." 

"Well,  I  meant  to  tell  you,"  said  Noel.  "But  my 
courage  gave  out.     You're  so  young." 

"I'm  growing  up,"  said  Peggy  with  a  wise  little  shake 
of  the  head. 

He  squeezed  her  hand  and  released  it.  "Oh,  you'll 
do  that  fast  enough  here.  Everybody  will  show  you 
how.  But  don't  let  them  if  you  can  help  it!  You're 
nicer  as  you  are." 

She  smiled  rather  wistfully.  "I  simply  can't  believe 
that  it  is  less  than  three  months  since  I  left  school,"  she 
said. 

"Can't  you?"  said  Noel    "lean." 
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She  passed  on  with  a  sigh.  "Do  you  think  he  realizes 
that  I  am  coming  ?" 

"I  believe  he  has  done  so,"  Noel  said.  "But  he  for- 
gets. I  rode  up  there  this  morning  to  remind  him,  but 
he  was  too  hard  at  work  to  pay  any  attention.  He  simply 
lives  for  his  work." 

"How  he  must  have  suffered !"  murmured  Peggy. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE    WORKER 


Sir  William  Musgrave  sat  at  work  in  his  bungalow. 
To  say  that  he  lived  for  his  work  was  to  express  the 
matter  very  mildly.  Work  was  to  him  what  drink  is  to 
a  man  with  an  unquenchable  thirst.  He  worked  without 
cessation,  as  if  nothing  else  mattered  or  ever  existed. 
And  it  was  not  for  reward  or  results  that  he  worked, 
but  simply  because  of  the  driving  force  within  him  that 
would  not  let  him  rest.  Everyone  who  had  no  connection 
with  work  was  a  mere  interruption,  either  to  be  ignored 
or  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  He  held  no  intercourse 
with  the  officers  of  the  station.  They  were  loafers  and 
obstacles  to  work.  He  resented  any  stumbling-block  to 
concentration.  The  fact  that  he  was  dubbed  "Mad  Mus- 
grave" by  them  was  one  to  be  treated  with  irony — the 
sort  of  nickname  to  be  expected  from  scatter  brains.  He 
had  no  vision  to  inspire  him,  no  end  to  attain.  Work 
was  his  fetish,  that  was  all.  Once  it  had  been  his  sal- 
vation, but  it  had  turned  into  an  insatiable  monster  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  The  whole  world  contained 
nothing  else. 

Under  the  lamp  that  presided  over  his  desk  he  was 
making  intricate  mathematical  calculations.  At  his  el- 
bow was  a  large  blue  plan  of  his  viaduct  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. It  was  a  splendid  conception,  executed  by  a 
master  brain.  To  any  other  man  it  would  have  been  a 
thing  to  glory  in;  to  this  man  it  was  only — work.     It 
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had  got  to  be  done,  and  he  alone  could  do  it.  He  was 
not  fretted  by  responsibility,  however.  He  had  no 
doubts  as  to  his  power  to  deal  with  it.  To  go  on  and 
on  and  forever  on,  that  was  the  burden  laid  upon  him,  and 
he  shouldered  it  perpetually. 

He  had  grown  old  in  the  doing  of  it.  His  back  was 
bent,  as  though  for  long  years  it  had  carried  too  heavy 
a  load.  His  hair  was  grey,  and  his  brow  deeply  fur- 
rowed. He  had  the  look  of  an  aged  man  though  his 
eyes  were  still  clear  and  his  hand  steady. 

It  travelled  over  the  paper  with  unchanging  assurance. 
He  never  lifted  his  eyes  or  consulted  the  plan  beside  him. 
For  hours  he  would  sit  thus,  without  changing  his  posi- 
tion. When  he  worked,  the  passage  of  time  was  nothing 
to  him.  He  would  eat  when  his  servant  brought  him 
food,  but  had  it  not  been  brought  he  would  have  fasted 
without  knowing  it.  He  was  quite  unaware  of  what  he 
ate.  Everything  tasted  the  same,  or  perhaps  did  not 
taste  at  all.  The  only  exercise  he  took  was  his  daily 
ride  to  inspect  the  viaduct  and  the  works  beyond.  He 
was  never  seen  in  the  cantonments  or  anywhere  near 
the  race-course.  They  called  him  "The  Hermit"  and  he 
well  deserved  the  name. 

The  night  was  warm,  but  the  oppressive  heat  was 
over.  Several  bat-like  moths  were  flapping  about  the 
bare  room,  and  there  was  a  heavy  hum  of  insects  in  the 
air.  Nothing  disturbed  or  hindered  him.  No  visitor 
would  penetrate  his  solitude.  The  far-off  notes  of  a  bugle 
seemed  but  to  emphasize  the  surrounding  quiet. 

In  an  adjoining  room  his  servant  moved  softly. 
Presently  he  would  glide  in  with  a  tray  which  he  would 
set  down  by  his  masters  side,  and  the  worker  would  eat 
while  he  worked,  scarcely  knowing  that  he  did  so. 

The  bugle  ceased  to  sound  and  the  silence  which  the 
singing  hum  of  the  insects  could  not  break  closed  round 
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again.  It  was  the  silence  of  the  desert  that  crept  up  the 
hill  at  night. 

Again,  after  the  passage  of  minutes  the  distance  gave 
forth  a  sound,  a  faint  throbbing  that  gradually  increased 
to  a  murmur  which  in  its  turn  swelled  to  the  unmistak- 
able roar  of  an  engine  climbing  a  steep  gradient. 

It  was  a  sound  that  penetrated  the  worker's  conscious- 
ness. For  a  moment  his  hand  paused  and  a  certain 
tightening  of  the  muscles  betrayed  the  fact  that  his  at- 
tention had  been  aroused.  But  the  moment  passed,  and 
his  hand  moved  on.     He  did  not  raise  his  head. 

The  clamour  ceased  while  still  some  distance  away, 
and  again  the  silence  came,  stealthily,  like  a  spirit, — 
taking  possession.  Under  the  lamp  the  grey-haired  man 
toiled  on,  neither  hastening  nor  slackening,  but  never 
ceasing,  never  pausing  for  an  instant's  ease.  The  dark- 
ness beyond  the  verandah  was  like  a  pall. 

Nearly  half  an  hour  passed  away.  The  time  for  the 
evening  meal  was  drawing  near.  A  small  wind  had 
sprung  up  and  was  making  a  murmur  in  the  trees  and 
shrubs  that  surrounded  the  bungalow.  It  did  not  seem 
to  enter  the  room  where  the  worker  sat,  but  wafted  to 
and  fro  with  a  lost  and  eerie  moaning  as  though  it  fain 
would  enter  but  could  not.  Through  the  deep  night- 
silence  there  rose  the  far  howl  of  a  jackal. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  more  definite  sound  close  at 
hand, — the  tread  of  feet  upon  the  dark  verandah. 

The  worker  heard  and  slightly  changed  his  position, 
but  did  not  cease  to  work. 

"Is  that  you,  Forbes?"  he  said,  without  turning  his 
head. 

There  was  no  reply.  The  footsteps  ceased  on  the 
threshold  of  the  open  window.  The  man  within  con- 
tinued his  task  as  if  he  had  forgotten  their  approach. 

Nevertheless,   after  a   few  moments,   he  spoke  again 
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with  a  kind  of  weary  patience.     "Will  you  go  away, 
please?    I  am  designing  a  tunnel/' 

There  was  no  reply,  no  sound  of  any  sort  save  that 
of  the  wandering,  unhappy  wind  in  the  trees  of  the 
compound. 

For  a  space  the  grey  man  at  the  desk  worked  on,  then 
very  gradually,  as  though  some  motive  power  in  him 
were  beginning  to  fail,  his  hand  travelled  more  slowly 
till  at  length  it  stopped. 

He  spoke  again,  very  softly,  still  without  turning  his 
head.  "Is  that  you,  Daisy?  Come  in,  darling!  I  am 
waiting  for  you." 

Again  there  was  no  answer,  but  there  was  a  fluttering 
movement  as  though  the  desert  spirit  were  on  the  point 
of  entering. 

He  lifted  his  head,  listening,  with  eyes  half -closed. 
"Won't  you  come  in,  dear?"  he  said.  "I  will  do  all  I 
can — to  make  you  happy." 

The  movement  ceased.  The  wind  moaned  on.  Again 
there  came  that  far,  lonely  cry  of  the  jackal. 

The  man  in  the  chair  uttered  a  long,  long  sigh,  and 
turned  back  to  his  work.     "Ah  well !"  he  said. 

It  was  the  Prisoner  of  the  Bastille  over  again,  return- 
ing to  his  cobbling  when  his  vision  of  a  long  lost  love 
had  failed  him. 

That  was  the  thought  that  ran  through  Peggy's  brain 
as  she  stood,  bareheaded  so  that  he  should  know  her 
instantly  when  he  turned,  and  looked  in  upon  him. 

She  had  meant  to  speak  in  answer,  but  her  throat  felt 
locked.  Far  down  in  the  depths  of  her  being  there  was 
a  weight  of  tears  which  she  dreaded  to  set  free.  It  was 
better  to  stand  there  in  silence  than  to  break  down  before 
this  lonely  man.  He  would  turn  soon — surely  he  would 
turn  soon! — and  see  her. 

Several  seconds  throbbed  awav.     She  stood  in  inde- 
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cision.  How  should  she  let  him  know  that  she  was 
there?  His  pen  still  moved  over  the  paper,  but  with  less 
regularity,  as  though  the  interruption  had  disturbed  the 
mechanical  process  by  which  it  worked.  Once  or  twice 
it  halted,  jerking  on  again  spasmodically  as  though  the 
motive  power  were  at  fault.  Then  gradually,  as  the 
silence  lengthened,  the  old  steady  aptitude  seemed  to  re- 
establish itself.     He  worked  as  before. 

Two  or  three  long  minutes  passed,  and  a  cold  feeling 
that  was  almost  despair  began  to  creep  over  Peggy. 
What  could  she  do?  The  thought  of  breaking  in  upon 
him  suddenly  was  somehow  intolerable.  She  did  not 
know  him  well  enough  for  that.  Hardly  did  she  know 
him  at  all— this  gaunt  man  with  his  bent  shoulders  and 
silvered  hair.  It  was  not  the  active  father  with  the 
kindly  smile  whom  she  remembered;  and  yet  there  was 
something  about  him— something  about  him— to  which 
she  vaguely  felt  she  could  claim  kinship) — a  familiar 
touch  in  the  line  of  his  half-averted  face— a  look  she 
knew.  Though  memory  failed  her,  she  realized  that  she 
had  seen  him  at  work  before. 

The  coldness  grew  upon  her.  She  wished  she  had 
suffered  Noel  to  accompany  her.  He  could  at  least  have 
broken  this  awful  silence.  But  now  it  seemed  hopeless 
— as  if  it  must  continue  indefinitely. 

She  had  almost  decided  that  further  waiting  was  use- 
less and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  withdraw  and  perhaps 
get  a  message  conveyed  to  Noel  when  there  came  a  soun^; 
The  door  of  the  bare  room  opened,  and  a  bare-footed 
native  servant  clad  in  snowy  white  entered,  bearing  a 
tray.  He  was  an  elderly  man  with  a  watchful,  some- 
what apprehensive  look.  Drawing  near  to  his  master, 
he  murmured  something,  and  set  the  tray  upon  a  small 
table  which  he  pulled  to  his  side. 

The  worker  said  nothing.     A  faint  frown  crossed  his 
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face  as  though  he  resented  the  interruption  but  recog- 
nized it  as  inevitable. 

The  man  arranged  one  or  two  things  on  the  tray  and 
prepared  to  withdraw.  But,  as  he  straightened  himself, 
his  look  went  to  the  window,  and  in  a  moment  a  glare 
of  sheer  animal  terror  leaped  into  his  eyes.  He  uttered 
a  curious  sound  and  went  backwards,  staring  wildly. 
The  worker  looked  up. 

The  man  had  nearly  reached  the  door.  He  made  a 
gesture,  indicating  the  window. 

Again  the  worker  spoke  rather  monotonously.  "I 
know.  I  know.  She  was  there  before.  Don't — frighten 
her  away,  Sammy!     She  doesn't  often  come." 

Sammy  came  up  against  the  door,  incoherently  mut- 
tering, his  dilated  gaze  still  fixed  upon  the  apparition  at 
the  window. 

"Can  you  still  see  her?"  said  the  worker;  he  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes  with  a  gesture  of  exceeding 
weariness.    "I  wish  I  could,  but  the  vision  is  not  for  me." 

The  Indian  raised  a  trembling  hand,  pointing.  "Mem- 
sahib  I"  he  said.    "Mem-sahib !    See,  Sahib  !    She  waits !" 

The  worker  turned  slowly  in  his  chair  with  the  heavy 
movements  of  an  old  man.  His  eyes,  bloodshot  with  too 
constant  use  and  concentration,  travelled  to  the  window. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  a  sudden  thrill  went 
through  him,  stiffening  all  his  muscles,  and  no  words 
came.  He  sat  like  one  caught  by  an  electric  current, 
motionless,  speechless,  rigid. 

To  Peggy,  standing  bareheaded  with  the  light  full 
upon  her,  those  wide  eyes  had  a  look  of  unspeakable 
hunger  that  went  straight  to  her  heart.  For  a  moment 
or  two  she  waited  for  him  to  speak;  then,  as  it  seemed 
he  could  not,  she  moved  forward  over  the  threshold. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  said. 

He  tried  to  answer,  but  failed.     She  saw  his  throat 
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begin  to  work.  Inspiration  came  to  her.  She  made  a 
sign  of  dismissal  to  the  native  who  stood  cringing  with 
terror  at  the  door — a  sign  which  he  was  swift  to  obey. 
Then,  without  any  further  hesitation,  she  went  to  the 
man  in  the  chair  and  knelt  down  by  his  side. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  "it's  me!     Don't  you  know  me?" 

He  made  a  jerky  movement.  She  saw  that  his  lips 
were  trembling.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  chin  as  if  to 
steady  himself. 

His  voice  came  at  last,  hollow-sounding,  uncertain. 
"Yes,  dear,  yes.  I  know  you.  It's  a  very  long  while — 
isn't  it? — since  you  came." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  knee.  "It's  me,  Daddy," 
she  said,  striving  to  speak  with  great  emphasis  despite 
the  hard  beating  of  her  heart.  "It's  Peggy.  Don't  you 
remember  Peggy?" 

A  clouded,  painful  look  came  into  his  eyes.  "Peggy?" 
he  said.  "Peggy?  Yes,  I  remember  her.  She  is  our 
little  girl.     She  is  quite  safe,  dear.    I  gave  her  to  Nick." 

Peggy  was  again  conscious  of  that  weight  of  tears 
within  her.  Her  throat  ached  with  the  desire  to  shed 
them,  but  she  kept  them  back.  "Daddy  dear,  I  am 
Peggy — your  own  Peggy.  You  haven't  seen  me  for 
twelve  years,  and  I've  grown  up.  And  now  I've  come 
to  you." 

He  regarded  her  doubtfully,  his  hand  still  at  his  chin. 
Then,  "Twelve  years !"  he  repeated  slowly.  "It  can't  be 
— twelve  years." 

"It  is!"  she  assured  him  tremulously.  "It  is  twelve 
years.     Had  you  forgotten  that  I  was  coming?" 

He  continued  to  gaze  at  her  with  a  pathetic  lack  of 
conviction.  "It  couldn't  be  Peggy,"  he  said  at  last. 
"You — you  are  Daisy,  as — as  you  used  to  be  when  first 
I  knew  you,  before — before  your  hair  went  white.  Such 
beautiful  golden  hair !"    He  made  a  movement  as  though 
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to  touch  it,  but  checked  himself.  "No,  I  mustn't  do  that 
She  wul  go  ,f  I  do,_fade  into  thin  air-and  not  come 
back  again  for  another  twelve  years  perhaps  Are  Vou 
sure  ,t  »  twelve  years,  dear?  Have  you  bin  very  Tar 
away  all  that  time?"  y    ar 

a„d?sadhIy~Duad<!y!"  •  DesPerate'y  *e  answered  him 
and  as  she  spoke  she  gripped  his  arms  with  all  her  streneft 
though  then  thinness  sent  a  shock  through her  ^ 
«nt  Mummy!  Can't  you  see  it  isn't  Mummy?  It  s 
Peggy-her  Peggy  and  yours.     Won't  you  bXve  me 

Sk i:::z7^n': you  feet7that  i «-  **  -<*  ^ 

hadh,l  v      ^     Don't  you  remember?    You 

had  his  letter.     You  wrote  in  answer.     You  must  have 
had  mme  too,  though  you  didn't  answer  that™ 

Is  Nick  here?"  he  said,  and  suddenly  she  was  aware 
of  a  change  m  him;  his  voice  had  a  more  rat iol  sold 

huA'    S^answered-     "He  couldn't  come.     I  wish  he 
had  been  able  to.    He  would  have  made  you  understand 

25 !t?h7t  xt;P^u  a  Ietter  from  L-  ™£ 

to  ht.^  *  fr°m  ^  P°Cket  °f  her  coat  a»d  gave  it 

He  took  it,  but  he  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  her 

face.    H,s  look  also  had  changed;  it  held  a  deep Tar^ 

nig  aS  though  he  fain  would  solve  the  probleXr  him." 

"You  tell  me  you  are  Peggy,"  he  said  at  last. 

flinched    "A  Stea?Iy'    Wkh   b'Ue   6>"es   that   «-er 

mnched.     I  am  your  daughter  Peggy,"  she  said      "T 

have  come  out  here  from  England  tf  oe  w"  h  you  » 

hJf lTetu     a  gr0an'     "T°  be  with  me-  cnild!     You 
had  better  have  stayed  where  vou  were  " 

stilUmSteT  ^fnT^  Sai'd  Pe^'  with  brave  eves 

wish"?."  I  g0  away  again?  l  will~if  y™ 
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"No,  no!"  he  said.  "No,  no!  Don't  go — if  you  can 
help  it !  It's  only  a  dream,  I  know.  But  stay  with  me — 
whoever  you  are — stay  as  long  as  you  can!" 

A  sense  of  desperation  came  upon  her.  She  stood 
up.  "You're  not  very  kind  to  me,  Daddy,"  she  said. 
"I  think — Mummy — would  be  very  disappointed  if  she 
knew." 

"What?"  he  said.     "Doesn't  she  know  then?" 
She  stood  before  him  with  clasped  hands.     He  looked 
up  at  her,  and  she  noted  afresh  with  an  aching  heart  the 
utter  weariness  of  his  face. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  unkind,"  he  said  pathetically. 
"I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  like  that  chap  in  the  Bible.  I've 
been  driven  from  among  men  for  so  long,  that  I've  al- 
most forgotten  what  humanity  means." 

She  bent  towards  him  in  sudden  compassion,  her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  the  tears  which 
till  now  she  had  restrained.  "Oh,  poor  Daddy!"  she 
said.     "What  you  have  suffered!" 

His  hand  came  up  to  hers  and  held  it ;  it  was  his  first 
voluntary  movement.  "We — won't  talk  of  it,"  he  said 
somewhat  haltingly.  "One — can't,  you  know.  There's 
nothing  for  it  but  work.  It — somehow — deadens  things. 
It's  better  not  to  feel  at  all  than  to  suffer — agony." 

She  bent  lower  over  him.  Her  whole  heart  yearned 
to  him  in  that  moment.  "You  shall  never  suffer  again 
if  I  can  help  it,"  she  said.  Her  arms  went  round  him 
with  the  words.  "Listen !  I  am  going  to  stay  with  you 
—take  care  of  you— love  you!  You'll  try  and  love  me 
too,  won't  you  ?    For  I  am  your  own  Peggy." 

Her  tears  were  falling  now,  wetting  his  face  to  which 
she  had  pressed  her  own.  The  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  her  were  such  as  his  withered  life  had  wellnigh  ceased 
to  remember. 

They  awoke  him  from  his  lethargy.     They  thrilled  to 
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his  inmost  soul.  And  suddenly  his  pulses  began  to  beat 
with  a  new  vitality,  like  the  pulses  of  a  half-frozen  man 
drawing  near  to  the  glow  of  a  fire. 

He  reached  up  abruptly  and  drew  her  down  to  him 
Child,  don't  cry— don't  cry!"  he  said. 

She  went  into  his  arms  like  a  nestling  bird.    Her  own 
were  clinging  closely  round  his  neck. 

"It's  so  dreadful  not  to  be  wanted,"  she  whispered 
forlornly.  r 

He  held  her  to  him.     "Never  say  that  again !"  he  said 
Never  think  it!     I  know  you  now— my  little  Peo-oy__ 
I  tell  you,  I  know  you  now.     They  told  me  you  were 
coming,    but— somehow— I   never   thought   you   would. 
Lrod  bless  you  for  coming,  my  own  little  girl !" 

His  voice  shook  and  ceased.  He  put  up  a  trembling 
hand  and  softly  stroked  her  hair. 

She  turned  her  face  upwards  in  a  moment  with  child- 
like confidence,  won  by  that  simple  action.  And  as  she 
kissed  him  she  saw  that  his  eyes  also  were  heavy  with 
tears. 

She  clasped  him  closer.  "Oh,  Daddy,"  she  said.  "I'm 
so  glad  I  came." 

His  lips  were  quivering,  but  he  tried  to  smile.  "God 
bless  you!"  he  said  again.    "God  bless  you!" 


CHAPTER  VIII 

FORBES 

Peggy's  thoughts  often  dwelt  in  after  days  upon  the 
hours  that  followed  that  reunion  with  her  father,  but 
she  never  spoke  of  them  to  any.  There  was  something 
deeply  sacred  to  her  in  the  gradual  revitalizing  of  a 
broken  heart  that  had  almost  ceased  to  feel.  Curiously, 
though  her  own  young  life  had  scarcely  know  the  mean- 
ing of  pain,  she  understood  with  poignant  completeness 
the  suffering  which  had  preceded  that  terrible  atrophy  of 
the  senses.  She  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  where  a 
weaker  mind  would  have  taken  refuge  in  easier  and  pos- 
sibly more  potent  remedies,  this  man  had  forced  himself 
into  a  slavery  to  work,  treating  it  as  an  anodyne  until  it 
dominated  him  physically  and  mentally. 

He  told  her  nothing  of  the  life  he  had  led  since  the 
light  had  gone  out  of  his  world,  nothing  of  the  awful 
groping  of  the  spirit  left  behind,  nothing  of  the  anguish 
of  bereavement.  He  could  not  have  told  her  had  he  tried ; 
but  she  knew  it  all  without,  saw  it  in  every  action,  heard 
it  in  every  tone.  This  was  a  man  who  had  laid  the  whole 
of  his  being  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  he  loved,  and  her 
passing  had  left  him  shattered. 

Through  the  grief  which  had  utterly  overwhelmed 
him,  blasting  his  whole  existence,  there  came  to  Peggy 
glimpses  of  the  mother  she  so  vaguely  remembered, 
touches  of  the  lightness  which  he  had  adored,  recollec- 
tions of  the  dainty  personality  that  had  filled  him  with 
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rapture.  Sometimes  it  even  seemed  as  if  the  echo  of  her 
laughter  floated  down  the  years,  or  was  it  that  the  music 
so  dear  to  him  was  reproduced  within  herself,  a  hidden 
gift  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed? 

Impossible  to  say!  Yet  she  was  aware  of  a  strange 
influence  at  work.  For  he  would  start  and  listen  when 
she  spoke,  or  sit  and  gaze  upon  her  when  she  was  silent, 
as  though  it  were  enough  for  him  to  behold  again  some 
resemblance  to  those  beloved  features  which  had  meant 
more  than  all  the  world  to  him. 

"It  isn't  really  me  he  loves,"  she  told  herself  wistfully. 
"It  is  only  the  bit  of  Mummy  in  me  that  counts." 

^  But  of  his  devotion  there  was  no  question.  He  roused 
himself  to  provide  for  her  comfort.  He  procured  serv- 
ants for  her;  he  literally  showered  money  upon  her. 

"Buy  everything  you've  been  used  to — everything  you 
want!"  he  begged  her  in  his  pathetic  blundering  fashion. 
"Don't  bother  to  ask  for  anything!     Just  get  it!" 

Straight  from  school  as  she  was,  she  was  slightly  be- 
wildered at  first;  but  she  had  never  been  lacking  in  com- 
monsense  and  she  soon  gathered  up  the  reins,  recognizing 
thankfully  "that  the  bit  of  Mummy"  in  her  was  of  a 
practical  and  capable  order.  Fortune  favoured  her  also 
in  bestowing  upon  her  an  ayah  of  somewhat  unusual 
ability  who  had  served  English  families  for  many  years, 
and  with  her  own  childish  memories  of  the  land  of  her 
birth  Peggy  was  soon  fully  able  to  conduct  her  own 
affairs  with  some  credit. 

Mirwani,  the  ayah,  regarded  her  with  the  utmost 
deference.  She  seemed  to  know  everything  from  the  in- 
side as  few  mems  came  to  know  in  the  passage  of  years, 
and  a  certain  naive  hauteur  which  had  characterized  her 
in  babyhood  came  back  to  her  now  and  kept  all  natives 
adroitly  and  firmly  at  a  distance.  She  seldom  praised 
Mirwani,  but  her  blame  was  delicately  pointed  and  never 
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missed  the  mark.  Therefore  Mirwani  honoured  her  and 
took  pleasure  in  serving  her.  The  Miss  sahib  was  of 
those  who  knew. 

Sammy,  her  father's  faithful  old  bearer,  who  had  pro- 
cured Mirwani  honoured  her  also,  but  there  was  a  con- 
siderable blend  of  awe  in  his  respect.  For  he  had  known 
her  mother — the  butterfly  creature  who  had  been  the 
ecstasy — and  the  agony — of  his  master's  life,  and  he  saw 
in  her  that  which  Sir  William  saw,  a  being  in  whom  it 
seemed  that  the  dead  and  the  living  were  merged.  Years 
before,  he  had  seen  the  child  depart  with  her  mother  for 
England,  but  in  Peggy's  person  it  was  the  mother  and 
not  the  child  who  had  returned.  The  dead  woman  lived 
again  within  her,  and  like  his  master  he  watched  the 
signs. 

At  Peggy's  own  request,  Noel  was  not  to  come  and 
see  how  she  fared  until  the  third  day  after  her  arrival. 
"I  want  to  shake  down  by  myself,"  she  had  told  him. 
"I  can  let  you  know  if  things  don't  go  right/' 

That  he  would  present  himself  on  that  third  day  she 
was  quite  convinced,  and  the  cheery  hoot  of  a  motor-horn 
in  front  of  the  bungalow  as  soon  as  tiffin  was  over  sent 
an  eager  look  of  anticipation  to  her  eyes.  She  had  seen 
nothing  of  Ghawalkhand  so  far,  since  all  her  father's 
interests  were  centred  in  the  opposite  direction  above  the 
city  where  his  viaduct  was  in  process  of  construction  and 
where  lay  the  scene  of  his  projected  tunnel. 

These  he  had  taken  her  with  pathetic  enthusiasm  to  see, 
and  she  had  in  fact  been  warmly  interested,  but  when  it 
transpired  that  he  planned  as  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
should  accompany  him  twice  if  not  thrice  every  day  upon 
his  visits  up  the  valley,  her  ardour  began  to  wane  a  little. 
She  realized  that  much  as  she  admired  his  work  and 
strongly  as  the  rugged  hill  country  appealed  to  her  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  she  lacked  the  only  thing  which  in  her 
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father's  eyes  were  worth  while-the  brain  of  an  engineer. 
bhe  had  begun  to  wonder  rather  anxiously  how  soon  he 
would  discover  it  and  be  disappointed,  for  she  was  too 
essentially  honest  to  assume  an  aptitude  which  she  did 
not  possess  and  the  doubt  was  present  in  her  mind  when 
the  note  of  the  horn  introduced  a  welcome  diversion  and 
she  turned  towards  the  window  that  led  out  on  to  the  ver- 
andah to  greet  the  new-comer. 

The  first  sound  of  his  step,  however,  brought  her  dis- 
appointment. She  knew  in  a  moment  that  the  visitor 
was  other  than  Noel.  It  had  a  species  of  pomposity 
wholly  alien  to  him.  y 

Her  father   who  was  leaning  over  a  plan  that  he  had 
spread  upon  the  table,  looked  up  with  a  hint  of  animation. 
Ah!    Forbes!"  he  said. 

A  man  came  into  view  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  a  cigar  between  his  lips.  He  was  of  medium  height 
and  had  a  bullet  head  set  somewhat  far  back  between 
powerful  shoulders.  His  skin  was  dark,  and  his  eyes 
were  extraordinarily  black  and  vivid.  They  came 
straight  to  Peggy  as  though  drawn  by  some  magnetic 
attraction.  He  looked  hard  at  her  as  he  entered,  but  his 
features  which  were  slightly  coarse  showed  no  varia- 
tion of  expression.  He  addressed  her  father  almost  with- 
out looking  at  him. 

"Good  afternoon,  Sir  William!  I've  just  got  back 
Anything  doing?"  J        *»        acK- 

His  voice  had  a  rasp  in  it  which  to  Peggy's  ear  lacked 
refinement.  His  eyes  continued  to  study  her  with  an 
attention  which  she  found  distinctly  unpleasing.  Her 
father,  however,  noticed  nothing. 

"I  am  very  glad  you  are  back,"  he  said.  "It  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  in  several  places  at  once.  Now  we  can  get 
down  to  it.  I  was  just  going  over  this  tunnel  business 
again.    I  think  the  blasting  will  have  to  start  here  " 
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He  indicated  a  point  on  the  map  before  him.  His  as- 
sistant came  up  to  the  table,  moving  with  a  loose  sort 
of  swagger,  and  glanced  down.  It  seemed  to  Peggy  that 
in  spite  of  it  his  attention  was  still  upon  her. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  said  carelessly.  "That  would  be  better 
decided  on  the  spot,  wouldn't  it?  Have  you  taken  an- 
other assistant  in  my  absence,  may  I  ask?" 

Sir  William  looked  up  again.  "Another  assistant! 
What  do  you  mean?" 

Forbes  laughed  a  little.  To  Peggy  his  laugh  had  a  jar- 
ring sound.  She  knew  instinctively  why  Noel  did  not  like 
this  man. 

"Some  change  in  your  establishment  seems  to  have 
taken  place  since  I  left,"  he  said. 

Sir  William's  look  passed  to  Peggy.  "You  mean— 
my  daughter,"  he  said,  and  hesitated  as  if  momentarily 
bewildered.     "Didn't  you  know  that  she  was  coming?" 

Forbes  held  out  his  hand  to  Peggy.  "I  am  charmed 
to  make  your  acquaintance,"  he  said.  "Yes,  I  had  heard 
of  your  expected  advent.  My  wife  is  very  anxious  to 
meet  you." 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  conscious  feeling  of 
reluctance.  The  freedom  of  his  action  displeased  her,  yet 
she  felt  it  was  unreasonable  to  be  displeased  by  such  a 
trifle. 

"Do  you  live  near  here?"  she  asked. 
"Not  far  away,"  he  said.     "I  might  run  you  down  in 
my  car  when  the  inspection  is  over.     Now,  Sir  William! 
At  your  service !    I  presume  the  new  assistant  is  coming 

too?" 

"Of  course  she  is  coming  too!"  said  Sir  William,  ere 
Peggy  could  reply.  "She  is  keenly  interested  in  it  all.  Are 
you  ready,  dear?     Shall  we  go?" 

Peggy  looked  and  felt  desperate  for  a  second,  then  she 
made  a  bold  plunge.    "If  you  don't  mind,  Daddy,  I'll  stay 
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behind.     I  have  several  things  to  do.    Let  me  come  next 
time  if  I  may!" 

He  regarded  her  with  instant  solicitude.  "You  are 
tired,"  he  said.  "I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it.  You  must 
have  a  rest.    You  go  on,  Forbes !    I  will  come  up  later." 

"Oh,  please !"  Peggy  said  in  distress.  "I  wouldn't  have 
you  stay  on  my  account  for  anything.  No,  really,  Daddy ! 
Imean  that.  You  go!  I  shall  be  perfectly  all  right. 
I've  got  letters  and  things  to  see  to.  I  shall  really  enjoy 
an  afternoon  to  myself  if  you  would  let  me." 

He  still  looked  uneasy.  "I  don't  like  leaving  you,"  he 
said.  "Something— might  happen.  No,  I'd  rather  stay. 
I  have  plenty  to  do  on  paper.  This  tunnel  scheme  will 
keep  me  busy  in  the  mathematical  line  for  some  time  to 
come." 

She  went  to  him  and  twined  her  arm  in  his.  "Daddy, 
please,  I  want  you  to  go.  You  can't  help  me  with  my  jobs 
any  more  than  I  can  help  you  with  yours.  It's  better  for 
us  to  be  independent.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  You'll  find  me 
still  here  when  you  get  back  for  tea." 

She  heard  Forbes  laugh  again  as  though  he  detected  a 
joke  somewhere  behind  her  words;  she  greatly  disliked 
his  laugh,  but  she  paid  no  heed  to  it.  Her  whole  energy 
just  then  was  occupied  by  the  effort  to  persuade  her  father 
into  a  reasonable  course  of  action.  His  eyes  had  a  hurt, 
almost  distrustful  look,  as  though  he  were  loth  to  let  her 
out  of  his  sight. 

"You  know,  dear,  you  can't  be  in  several  places  at  once," 
she  reasoned  firmly.  "You've  just  said  so.  And  I  can't 
always  come  with  you  when  you  go  round  to  inspect. 
Do,  please,  not  worry  any  more  about  me,  but  go  and  do 
your  work,  and  we  will  have  a  happy  evening  together 
when  you  come  back." 

It  was  almost  as  if  she  spoke  to  a  child.    Already  it  had 
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come  to  that ;  for  he  followed  her  about  as  though  wholly 
lacking  in  initiative  save  when  the  call  of  his  work  ab- 
sorbed him.  Like  a  child  now  he  answered  her  with 
protest. 

"I  don't  like  leaving  you.     I  don't  want  to  leave  you." 
Again  she  heard  a  laugh  barely  suppressed  from  Forbes. 
Sir  William  heard  it  also,  and  to  her  surprise  he  turned 
with  sudden  quiet  dignity. 

"I  asked  you  to  go  on  without  me,  Forbes,"  he  said. 
Forbes  gave  a  slight  start.     The  calm  sentence  was 
evidently  unexpected  by  him  also. 

"Oh,  well,  sir,"  he  said,  blundering  slightly,  "I  didn't 
— exactly — like  to  take  you  at  your  word." 

"I  should  very  much  prefer  you  to  do  so,"  said  Sir 
William. 

Forbes  swung  on  his  heel.  There  seemed  to  Peggy 
to  be  something  offensive  in  all  his  movements. 

"Most  certainly,  if  you  wish  it!"  he  said,  and  went 
swinging  out  on  to  the  verandah. 

They  stood  in  silence  listening,  while  he  started  up 
his  car  and  rattled  away.  Then,  with  the  same  quietness, 
Sir  William  spoke.  "Now,  my  dear,  I  will  do  whatever 
you  like." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  troubled  face.  "I'll  come 
of  course  if  you  want  me,"  she  said.  "But  I'm  afraid  I 
don't  understand  your  engineering  problems.  And  I 
think  Noel  will  probably  come  some  time  this  afternoon, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  to  miss  him." 

"Noel?"  he  questioned,  as  though  he  had  never  heard 
the  name  before. 

"You  know,  dear,"  she  explained  gently.  "I  told 
you  about  him.  He  is  Uncle  Max's  younger  brother, 
and  he  came  to  meet  me  when  I  arrived.  You  remember 
Captain  Wyndham,  don't  you?" 
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He  frowned  a  little.  "Oh  yes,— yes  of  course.  Daisy 
used  to  be  fond  of  him  as  a  lad.  She  liked  him  better 
than  Max,  I  remember.  He  used  to  be  kind  to  our  little 
Peggy — to  you,  dear." 

He  corrected  himself  in  his  pathetic  fashion.  There 
were  times  when  he  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  she  actually  was  the  little  daughter  of  long  ago. 

"Yes,"  Peggy  said.  "He  has  always  been  good  to  me. 
And  he  said  he  might  come  up  to-day.  I'll  keep  him  to 
tea  if  he  does,  shall  I?" 

"You  must  do  whatever  you  like,  dear,"  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam, though  the  faint  frown  remained  between  his  eyes. 
"You  are  not  old  enough,  are  you,  to  get  too  fond  of 
him?  I  shouldn't  like  that  to  happen,  for  he  wouldn't 
make  you  happy." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  said  Peggy  in  surprise.  The 
decision  with  which  he  spoke  was  unmistakable  and  ar- 
rested attention.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  moments  when 
a  flash  of  shrewd  perception  betrayed  the  existence  of  a 
judgment  which  through  long  disuse  had  become  prac- 
tically dormant. 

He  looked  at  her  with  returning  uncertainty.  "I  don't 
think  I  could  make  you  understand,  dear,"  he  said  "He 
is  very  popular,  though,  I  believe,  a  keen  soldier  and  fine 
officer  also.  I  should  not  like  to  say  anything  against 
him.  Only  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  too  intimate 
with  him." 

Peggy  felt  her  colour  begin  to  rise.  "Daddy,"  she 
said,  "I  think  you  ought  to  realize  that  I  am  grown  up 
and  I  can't— possibly— take  any  notice  of  anvthing  like 
that  without  knowing  why." 

"No?"  he  said,  and  even  as  he  spoke  she  saw  the 
vitality  die  out  of  his  eyes.     "Well,  dear,  you  must  do 
as  you  think  best.    I  know  very  little  of  the  people  here 
There  are  not  many  girls  in  the  station,  and— well,  mar- 
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ried  women  like  to  be  amused,  I  suppose.  I  must  be 
going  now,  or  Forbes  will  be  waiting.  You  said  you 
would  like  me  to  go,  didn't  you?" 

She  lifted  her  face  to  kiss  him  with  a  rather  piteous 
sense  of  helplessness.  His  work  was  drawing  him  again, 
and  he  had  forgotten  all  beside ;  already  his  brain  was  im- 
mersed in  it. 

"Don't  forget  to  come  back,  Daddy  darling!"  she  said. 
"I  shall  be  waiting  for  you." 

"Yes,  I  will  come  back,"  he  said,  and  went  out  as  if 
her  very  existence  had  faded  from  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MRS.   FORBES 

"Married  women  like  to  be  amused." 


Jeggy  s  brows  drew  together  over  the  problem.  What 
had  he  meant  by  that?  What  was  the  warning  he  had 
tned  to  convey?     She  puzzled  over  the  matte?  as  she 

aaLT'TugstfT,NOel  t0-C°me  to  her-     She  wa^t 
label  ,t    just  station  gossip,"  but  the  way  her  father  had 

spoken  made  that  somehow  impossible"    She  wal  t- 

racStm^^TH^T"6   g°SSiP>    6Ven    if    "^ 

Itwas  na^rf      CertamIy  haVe  g°"e  no  further-    And 
nf  N   ?w     Sf  C0urse--Perfectly  natural-that  a  man 
of  Noel  Wyndham's  type  should  be  popular      She  re 
called  his  magnificent  appearance  and  LIZ  ways 

Joan  is  hke  him/'  she  reflected.     "Everyone  will  he 
crazy  about  her  some  day."  everyone  will  be 

It  was  inevitable.  Magnetism  was  bound  to  attract 
But-married  women!  Why  married  women?  The 
thought  troubled  her.  e 

For  herself,  though  the  fascination  existed  it  was  a 
very  small  part  of  her  feeling  for  Noel  Wyndham  To 
her  he  was  Noel  the  friend,  the  first  pal  she  had  ever 
known,  and  no  romance  of  the  handsome  hero  tvne  had 
any  real  bearing  upon  the  matter      Tt  ■ 

attraetinn  t„      u-  u  l  ma"er.     ft  was  no  phys  cal 

attraction  to  which  her  memory  had  remained  loyal  all 
these  years,  no  brilliance  of  ability  or  sparkle  of  wk  He 
was  simply  Noel-Noel  the  Wonderful-who  had  played 
child-games  with  her  in  her  nursery  and  enjoyed'  £ 
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to  the  full  as  much  as  she  had.  She  had  forgotten  his 
supreme  popularity  if  she  had  ever  known  it.  As  to 
his  charm,  it  had  only  existed  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
playfellows. 

Some  adjustment  of  ideas  had  become  necessary.  She 
was  not  in  love  with  him.  People  who  had  known  each 
other  all  their  lives  were  seldom  justified  in  falling  in 
love,  in  Peggy's  opinion.  But  she  realized  that  to  main- 
tain the  old  footing  of  easy  friendship  might  be  difficult, 
or  at  least  might  cause  her  attitude  to  be  misconstrued. 
She  did  not  want  to  hurt  him,  but  she  could  not  con- 
tinue to  extend  quite  the  same  privileges  as  of  yore.  It 
had  seemed  possible,  even  inevitable,  at  first;  but  she 
realized  now  that  she  must  exercise  restraint. 

"I  have  been  too  impetuous  again,"  she  reflected 
sadly.     "I  must  learn  to  be  more  careful." 

She  had  barely  registered  this  decision  when  the  tramp 
of  horses'  feet  beyond  the  verandah  announced  the  in- 
vasion of  her  solitude.  Her  instant  impulse  was  to  run 
out  to  meet  him;  but  she  checked  it  swiftly.  The  eager 
child  in  her  must  be  schooled. 

The  next  moment  she  was  glad  that  she  had  refrained, 
for  his  voice  and  his  laugh  told  her  that  he  was  not  alone, 
A  faint  sense  of  resentment  went  through  her,  though 
she  told  herself  that  she  was  glad. 

Her  father's  khitmutgar  entered  and  presented  a  salver 
with  cards:     Captain  Wyndham.     Mrs.  Forbes. 

A  wave  of  incomprehensible  agitation  overwhelmed 
her;  she  was  aware  of  a  sudden  hot  embarrassment  as 
she  gave  the  order  to  admit  the  visitors.  But  a  moment 
later,  as  they  entered,  she  felt  curiously  cold  and  stiff. 
"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  with  extended  hand. 
The  woman  who  preceded  Noel  into  the  room  was 
young — possibly  five  or  six  years  Peggy's  senior.  She 
moved  with  a  lissom  grace,  almost  as  if  she  were  danc- 
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mg.  Her  face,  olive-skinned  with  marvellous  dark  eyes 
was  of  a  beauty  such  as  Peggy  had  never  before  looked 
upon.  The  shape  of  it  was  exquisite,  the  features  prac- 
tically faultless,  unless  the  lips  were  a  trifle  over-full 
Ihey  had  the  colouring  of  ripe  cherries,  and  smiling  dis- 
played teeth  that  shone  with  a  pearly  lustre  in  vivid  con- 
trast.    The  whole  effect  of  her  was  vivid  to  intensity 

sound      V0'Ce  WaS  l0W  a"d  mUSiCa1'  ^ith  a  IanSuorous 
"I  wanted  so  much  to  see  you,"  she  said.     "I  per- 

aoS  mmd  r m  WyndHam  t0  intr°dUCe  ^    l  ^  5°n 
Her  hand,  slender  and  lissom  like  herself,  held  Peeev's 

for  a  moment  and  slipped  away.     Her  beautiful  eyes 

regarded  the  young  English  girl  with  frank  interest. 
I  am  very  pleased,"  Peggy  said.     "Do  sit  down'" 

She  turned  to  Noel.     "How  do  you  do,  Captain  Wynd- 

HrMv'    «r    \'ittIef  b? tCr  n°W'  thanks'"  he  answered 
I'gntly.      I  ve  been  feeling  rather  anxious  about  you  out 

here  in  the  wilds.     But  since  you  have  survived—" 

I  wonder  what  you  thought  could  happen  to  me  " 
she  sa!d,  with  a  lightness  that  matched  his  own  "I 
am  settling  down  splendidly,  and  feel  as  if  I  have  lived 
here  for  years." 

Kr,'rLSUP^Se  ?°\  h3Ve  S6en  my  husband."  said  Mrs. 
rorDes.  He  has  been  away,  but  returned  last  night  and 
came  up  to  report  about  half  an  hour  ago  " 

"Yes  I  did  see  him,"  said  Peggy.  "They  have  gone 
up  to  the  viaduct."  s 

"Oh  the  viaduct!"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "Nobody  ever 
talks  of  anything  else  at  this  end.     What  shall  we  do 

uD°lnV       ,^USgraVe?    I  tWnk  k  0USht  to  be  Wown 
up,  clon  t  you  ? 

She  spoke  without  any  great  animation,   and   Noel 
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laughed.  "She  isn't  so  vindictive  as  she  sounds/'  he  told 
Peggy. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "I  suppose  my  bark  is  worse 
than  my  bite — but  I  can  bite,  if  I  want  to." 

"About  as  hard  as  a  month-old  puppy,"  said  Noel. 
"Which  reminds  me!"  He  addressed  Peggy  again. 
"Do  you  want  a  horse  to  ride  ?  Because  I've  got  one  for 
you.  Do  you  remember  the  Chimpanzee  ?  Well,  this  is 
Chimpanzee  the  second,  and  I  believe  you'll  love  him." 

"Oh !"  Peggy  said,  with  shining  eyes.  "How  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  that!     When  may  I  see  him?" 

"I'll  bring  him  up  this  evening,"  said  Noel  promptly, 
and  she  saw  at  once  that  her  half -formed  plan  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance  was  completely  demolished.  "We'll  go 
for  a  gallop  and  see  how  you  like  him." 

"And  when  are  you  coming  to  play  tennis  at  the 
Club?"  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 

"I  didn't  know  I  could,"  said  Peggy. 

"Of  course  you  can!"  said  Noel.  "You  were  elected 
almost  before  you  arrived.  I'll  take  you  down  there  this 
evening  after  our  gallop,  and  show  you  round!" 

"Too  bad!"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.    "I  wanted  to  do  that." 

He  laughed  with  upraised  finger.  "One  up!  I  knew 
you  did.    But  I  wanted  it  more." 

She  sighed  as  she  turned  to  Peggy.  "He's  a  selfish  lad, 
isn't  he?  All  men  are.  But  you  will  come  down  with 
me  to-morrow  afternoon,  won't  you?  I'm  sure  you're 
a  good  player.  We  will  get  two  of  the  boys  to  join  us. 
Come  and  have  tea  with  me  first !" 

"I  should  love  to  if  my  father  doesn't  want  me,"  said 
Peggy. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  don't  worry  yourself  about  that!"  said 
Mrs.  Forbes.  "Let  him  get  on  with  his  work!  That's 
all  he  wants." 

Her  slow,  rich  voice  had  its  charm.  Peggy's  first  in- 
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stinctive  stiffness  began  to  pass.  She  realized  that  Mrs 
Forbes  desired  to  be  friendly,  and  she  was  grateful  She 
was  feeling  the  need  of  a  woman's  friendship 

"I'll  certainly  come  if  I  can,"  she  said.  "And  I  should 
enjoy  some  tennis.  But  I  haven't  had  any  practice 
since 

She  paused.  She  had  been  going  to  say  "the  holi- 
days, but  suddenly  remembered  that  there  were  no  more 
school  holidays  for  her.  With  the  memory  came  a  pang 
of  homesickness,  as  the  vision  of  the  courts  at  Redlands 
rose  m  her  mind. 

"Since  I  left  home,"  she  ended,  forcing  a  smile.  "And 
that  seems  a  very  long  while  ago  though  I  suppose  it 

loll   L. 

"Time  will  go  quite  fast  when  once  you  have  got  into 
the  swing,"  said  Noel,  and  she  knew  that  he  had  read 
her  thoughts.  "It  isn't  a  bad  place-Ghawalkhand. 
You  11  like  it  all  right." 

"I'm  sure  I  shall,"  said  Peggy. 

"I  hope  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "We  must  do 
our  best  to  make  you.  There  are  not  too  many  nice 
people  like  you  here." 

Her  languid  utterance  made  the  banal  compliment 
sound  sincere,  and  Peggy  was  pleased  albeit  somewhat  in 
spite  of  herself. 

'Tin  looking  forward  to  meeting  everybody  im- 
mensely," she  said. 

"Oh,  you  wait!"  said  Noel.  "Wait  till  you've  met 
the  great  Triumvirate—Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mrs.  Hobart,  and 
— last  but  not  least — Mrs.  Ash?" 

"I'm  sure  they're  all  perfect  darlings,"  said  Mrs. 
Forbes  with  that  in  her  eyes  and  voice  which  openly 
belied  her  words. 

"Angels  separately,"  agreed  Noel.  "But  taken  in  mix- 
ture, a  rather  strong  draught  to  swallow.     You  needn't 
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be  afraid,"  he  added,  smiling  at  Peggy.     "They'll  like 

you." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  they  will,"  she  said,  feeling  rather 
bewildered.  "Ought  I  to  call  on  them,  not  being  mar- 
ried?   I  am  sure  I  shall  never  get  Daddy  to  come  too." 

"Keep  quite  calm!"  advised  Noel.  "You  will  meet 
them  all  at  the  Club  when  you  go  there  under  my  august 
patronage  to-night.  (Yes,  that's  cheeky,  I  know.  I 
apologize.)  And  they  will  then — as  one  woman — ask 
you  to  tea.     The  rest  will  be  up  to  you." 

"You're  making  me  very  nervous,"  said  Peggy. 

"Me  too !"  protested  Mrs.  Forbes.  "I  am  on  the  un- 
written black  list,  and  when  you  have  been  the  round 
you  will  never  speak  to  me  again." 

"Oh,  why?"  said  Peggy. 

Noel  intervened.  "Can't  you  see  why?  I'm  always 
telling  her  to  put  on  a  veil  if  she  wants  to  be  popular 
with  her  own  sex." 

"He  is  always  talking  nonsense,"  observed  Mrs. 
Forbes  serenely.  "No  doubt  it  amuses  him."  She 
smiled  in  his  direction.  "Amusement  is  the  key-note  of 
our  lives." 

"Oh!"  said  Peggy,  and  wondered  why  she  was 
shocked  at  the  declaration. 

There  was  something  primitive  about  this  woman 
which  had  an  odd  effect  upon  her.  It  was  not  an  aver- 
sion that  she  felt,  but  wonder  that  was  almost  awe — 
such  awe  as  is  inspired  by  desert  places  where  civiliza- 
tion is  unknown. 

"She  isn't  a  cynic,  though  you  might  think  so,"  said 
Noel,  and  again  she  knew  that  he  answered  her  thought. 
"She  is  just  a  child  that  has  never  grown  up." 

"Or  was  she  never  a  child?"  suggested  Mrs.  Forbes. 
"Is  the  gift  of  childhood  ever  given  to  a  woman?" 
There  was  pathos  in  the  words,  such  pathos  as  went 
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straight  to  the  warm  deeps  of  Peggy's  heart.  She  sud- 
denly wished  that  Noel  would  go  and  leave  them  alone 
together— to  make  friends.  But  that  was  a  thought  she 
could  not  suffer  him  to  read,  and  she  banished  it  swiftly 
lest  he  should  do  so. 

•  "I,  haV,!T  'fen  Very  lucky  in  that  respect,"  she  said 
simply        I  have  had  a  lovely  childhood,  and  I  haven't 

Sit -n  ^  UP  ^  -tHe  1CaSt     But  J  SUPP°se  we  «n't 
stand  still.     There  isn't  time." 

fc„7h"re  -a  ??  S^H  thi"S  aS  time  for  those  who  are 
happy     said  Mrs.  Forbes,  in  her  slow,  fatalistic  fashion, 
for  the  others— there  is  nothing  else  " 

<^ga<?nNOel  i"tervened-  "We're  getting  morbid,"  he 
said  Do  you  know  that  track  up  the  hill  through  the 
pine-trees?  '    He  addressed  Peggy  again  though  not  bv 

fcX     T  ?        ,    l°U  bee"  UP  there  yet?     It>s  rather 

witWt,  a  \S°  uY°,U  gCt  the  who,e  val,ey  from  ^ere 
with  the  dust  of  the  desert  in  the  distance  " 

MrsIfForbirse  S°inS  t0  d°  ^^  '  Sha"  g°  h°me'"  Said 
He  turned  to  her.     "Oh,  be  a  sport!    Come  too!" 
Dont  lets  go  now!"   said   Peggy  quickly.      "We'll 
ride  up  there  this  evening." 

He  conceded  the  matter  at  once,  but  she  knew  that  he 
had  gained  his  point.  They  talked  nothing  but  common- 
places—Mrs. Forbes  passively  following  his  lead— dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  visit.  It  was  by  Noel's  deci- 
sion that  they  did  not  stay  to  tea. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   RIDE 

Sir  William  did  not  return  to  tea — an  omission  for 
which  Peggy  was  not  unprepared.  She  sat  in  the  veran- 
dah when  it  was  over,  dressed  for  riding,  and  listened 
to  a  couple  of  par  roquets  holding  a  wordy  argument  in 
a  corner  of  the  neglected  compound.  Somehow  she  was 
not  very  anxious  for  the  coming  of  Noel.  That  sudden 
pang  of  homesickness  seemed  to  have  thrown  her  out  of 
tune  with  her  surroundings,  or  was  there  some  other  rea- 
son? Whatever  the  cause,  she  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
analyzing  her  feelings.  She  knew  only  that  she  was  tired 
and  disinclined  for  further  effort.  Also,  she  wanted 
Nick. 

When  she  heard  the  clatter  of  horses  for  the  second 
time,  she  rose  indeed,  but  without  much  alacrity.  She 
was  not  in  the  mood  for  fencing  with  Noel,  and  that, 
she  felt,  was  somehow  what  was  required  of  her. 

But  when  they  met,  she  realized  afresh  what  she  had 
almost  forgotten.  It  was  not  the  Noel  of  old  that  greeted 
her.     It  was  a  much  older  man — a  man  who  understood. 

"I  want  you  to  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "for  coming 
here  with  Mrs.  Forbes  to-day." 

She  looked  at  him  with  questioning  eyes.  "I  don't 
see  why,"  she  said. 

"No,"  said  Noel.  "I'll  tell  you.  She  wanted  me  to 
come  with  her,  and  it  would  have  been  unfriendly  of  me 
to  refuse." 

147 
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"I  think  it  would,"  said  Peggy. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  "But  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
what  you  are  bound  to  find  out  sooner  or  later.  She 
is  rather  looked  down  upon  by  the  military  set — which 
is  really  the  only  set  that  counts.  Forbes  is  not  popular, 
and  she  has  rather  a  rotten  time.  I  think  myself  it's  a 
shame." 

"I  liked  her,"  said  Peggy. 

"Yes,  I  knew  you  would."  She  was  suddenly  aware 
that  he  spoke  guardedly.  "She  is  quite  a  good  sort.  But 
I  couldn't  let  her  sponsor  you  at  the  Club.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  fair." 

"You  mean  they  would  have  looked  down  on  me  too 
if  she  had?"  said  Peggy. 

He  nodded.  "It  wouldn't  have  been  a  good  beginning, 
anyway.  You'll  know  all  the  local  politics  soon.  That 
was  another  reason  that  I  came  here  with  her.  I  didn't 
want  you  to  be  prejudiced  before  you  had  met  her." 

"You  are  very  friendly  with  her?"  said  Peggy. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  her,"  he  said. 

Again  her  candid  blue  eyes  looked  up  to  his.  "It's 
just  kindness,  is  it?"  she  said. 

He  hesitated.  "I  don't  put  it  quite  in  that  way,  though 
you  may  if  you  like.  You  have  met  Forbes.  How 
do  you  like  him?" 

"Not  very  much,"  said  Peggy. 

He  smiled.  "That's  right.  You  have  a  very  sound 
judgment.  What  of  your  father  now?  You  haven't 
told  me  anything." 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  don't  put  me  in  my  place!"  begged  Noel,  "It 
isn't  my  fault  I  didn't  come  up  to  see  you  sooner." 

She  felt  herself  colour.  "It  wasn't — indeed!  But  it 
is  quite  true.     There  isn't  much  to  tell.     It  took  a  little 
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while  to  make  him  realize  who  I  was ;  but  when  he  did, 
he  was  very  pleased." 

"And  you  haven't  been  unhappy?"  he  said.  "Not 
lonely  or  anything?" 

"Oh,  no!"  she  said.     "Not  a  bit!" 

The  dark  Irish  eyes  shone  with  a  certain  half-chal- 
lenging raillery.  "I've  found  a  prettier  name  for  you 
than  Peg-top,"  he  suddenly  said  irrelevantly.  "It  is 
Forget-me-not.  It's  your  eyes  that  do  it,  I  believe. 
Anyhow,  I've  never  been  able  to  and  never  shall." 

Peggy  drew  herself  up.  Here  was  something  tangible 
at  last!  "If  you  call  me  anything  as  silly  as  that,"  she 
said,  "I  shall  just  stop  being  friends  altogether." 

He  broke  into  a  gay  laugh.  "You  couldn't  and  you 
wouldn't!  Come  along  and  see  the  Chimpanzee,  and  if 
you  don't  fall  in  love  with  him,  well,  you'll  never  fall  in 
love  with  anybody." 

"I  don't  mean  to,"  said  Peggy  with  an  instant  deci- 
sion. 

"You  wait!"  laughed  Noel.  "It's  always  the  cocksure 
ones  that  get  caught  first.  I  seem  to  remember  someone 
once  saying — but,  no,  I  mustn't  remind  you  of  that.  It 
must  be  cricket — cricket  at  all  costs — and  cricket  to  the 
end,  as  I'm  sure  the  great  Nick  would  say!" 

"Oh,  why  do  you  talk  of  him?"  she  said  with  an  invol- 
untary catch  of  the  breath. 

"Because  you  were  thinking  of  him,"  he  made  answer. 
"And  well  you  may !  He's  the  finest  chap  I've  ever  come 
across.  But  come  along!  Don't  let's  waste  any  time! 
Give  him  my  respects  next  time  you  write,  that's  all !" 

He  swept  her  away  with  him,  and  she  went,  puzzled 
and  slightly  disconcerted.  How  did  he  know — how 
could  he  have  known — that  she  had  been  thinking  of 
Nick? 
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"I  shall  have  to  be  very  careful,"  was  her  thought, 
swiftly  banished  lest  he  should  read  that  also. 

She  found  the  Chimpanzee  all  that  a  girl's  heart  could 
desire.  He  was  a  small  graceful  creature  with  Arab 
points  and  a  freedom  of  action  which  greatly  appealed  to 
her. 

They  rode  out  by  the  way  that  Noel  had  suggested — 
a  long  track  that  wound  up  the  hill  under  pine-trees  where 
monkeys  peeped  at  them  and  fled,  and  jays  made  raucous 
complaint  of  their  presence. 

"What  a  lovely  place!"  said  Peggy. 

"I  thought  you'd  like  it,"  said  Noel.  "Does  it  remind 
you  of  old  times?" 

She  nodded.  "It  does  a  little.  What  made  you  so 
good  to  me  when  I  was  such  a  little  kid,  I  wonder?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "I  think  it  was  fore- 
ordained." 

His  tone  left  her  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  spoke  in  jest 
or  earnest.     She  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 

They  rode  on  up  the  hill  which  grew  steeper  as  they 
ascended.  The  pine-trees  became  sparse  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  finally  ceased  altogether.  They  came  out 
upon  a  rough  ridge  that  ran  along  the  head  of  the  valley, 
leading  to  higher  hills  beyond.  The  sun  was  beginning 
to  sink,  and  a  golden  glory  hung  upon  all  things. 

Noel  halted  the  animals  with  Peggy  beside  him.  "This 
is  the  best  part  of  the  whole  show,"  he  said.  "You  see 
the  desert  over  there  that  you  came  through  to  get  here. 
See  that  line  of  dust  where  the  road  winds?  A  convoy 
of  camels  probably.  That  little  bunch  of  buildings  right 
down  in  the  hollow  is  Samdana  where  I  met  you.  You 
can't  see  all  the  windings  of  the  railway — only  just  a 
glimpse  here  and  there.  Look !  There's  a  puff  of  smoke ! 
That's  the  train  I  went  down  on.  By  Jove!  Is  it  only 
three  days  ago?     If  we  go  a  little  further  round  the 
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shoulder  of  this  hill,  we  shall  get  a  sight  of  the  great 
viaduct  and  Ghawalkhand.  It  looks  rather  romantic  at 
this  hour." 

"It's  wonderful!"  said  Peggy. 

She  had  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it.  The  atmos- 
phere had  that  curious  stillness  which  precedes  the  sun- 
set.    She  sat  in  rapt  admiration. 

"It's  like  an  enchanted  land,"  she  said. 
The  thin  notes  of  a  bugle  arose  from  some  hidden 
point  below  them,  and  she  was  aware  of  a  sudden  alert- 
ness in  the  man  beside  her  which  reminded  her  of  her 
father's  words.  "A  keen  soldier!"  She  was  quite  sure, 
without  any  telling,  that  Noel  Wyndham  was  that. 

They  went  on  to  the  point  whence  a  glimpse  of  the 
viaduct  was  possible  though  it  was  far  below  them,  as 
also  were  the  flat  roofs  and  occasional  domes  of  the  native 
city  of  Ghawalkhand. 

"Show  me  the  barracks!"  said  Peggy.  "And  where 
you  live !" 

"Not  visible  from  here,  I'm  afraid,"  he  said.  "But 
you  can  just  catch  sight  of  a  corner  of  the  Club  tennis- 
courts,  and  the  barracks  are  beyond,  just  round  the  cor- 
ner. The  Colonel's  bungalow  is  in  that  clump  of  trees 
to  the  right,  and  the  Ashes  live  just  beyond.  That  green 
space  farther  on  is  the  race-course  and  beyond  that  is 
the  polo-ground.  The  place  with  the  flat  domes  is  the 
Rajah's  palace,  and  there's  a  temple  thing  down  by  the 
river  which  you  can't  see  from  here  where  he  says  his 
prayers.  There  is  good  mugger-shooting  lower  down  the 
stream,  by  the  way,  and  heaps  of  black  buck  up  in  the 
hills.  I'm  going  to  get  some  sport  next  leave.  I  may 
find  bear  too  if  I'm  lucky." 

"Do   you   like   big-game   hunting   better   than   going 
home?"  asked  Peggy. 

He  laughed.     "Under  existing  circumstances,  yes,   I 
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think  I  do.  One  can't  have  everything,  you  know.  And 
there's  no  sport  in  England  to  compare  with  sport  out 
here." 

''But  your  people!"  she  insisted.  "You  must  want  to 
see  them  sometimes." 

"Oh,  sometimes,  yes,"  he  admitted.  "But  there  is  no 
vast  need  for  hurry  that  I  can  see.  They've  managed 
without  me  very  nicely  all  these  years." 

"They  haven't  wanted  to,"  said  Peggy.  "I  know  Aunt 
Chris  was  counting  very  much  on  getting  you  next 
Christmas." 

"Dear  old  Chris!"  said  Noel.  "I'm  sorry  if  I've  let 
her  down,  but  it  was  quite  unavoidable.  I  can't  be  every- 
where at  once." 

"But  you  haven't  got  to  stay  out  here,  have  you?" 
said  Peggy,  with  something  of  her  childhood's  persis- 
tence. "I  mean,  it  isn't  as  if  someone  in  India  badly 
needed  you,  is  it?" 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Noel. 

She  looked  at  him   suddenly.     "You  don't  think I 

hope  you  don't  think — that  I  need  anyone,  except  my 
father,"  she  said. 

His  eyes  came  to  hers  on  the  instant,  and  somehow 
she  had  to  lower  her  own  though  she  scarcely  knew  why. 
"I  haven't  given  you  any  reason  for  imagining  that  I 
am  capable  of  such  presumption  as  that,  have  I  ?"  he  said. 

She  checked  her  rising  colour  with  a  sheer  effort  of 
will.  "I  shouldn't  like  to  think  so  anyway,"  she  said. 
"And  just  because  you  were  good  to  me  when  I  was  a 
baby  doesn't  entail  any  obligation  upon  you  to — to — " 

"Look  after  your  interests  now?"  he  supplemented. 
"Thank  you,  Peg-top!  That's  rather  delicious  of  you. 
Will  you  here  and  now  accept  my  solemn  assurance  that 
the  fact  that  I  was  privileged  to  slap  you  in  babyhood 
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does  not  in  any  way  affect  my  attitude  towards  you  now?" 

She  laughed.  "Oh,  it's  no  good  talking !  You  always 
get  away  with  it.  But,  all  the  same,  I  would  like  you  to 
understand  that  though  it  was  very  nice  of  you  to  meet 
me  and  I  did  appreciate  it,  I  am  quite — quite  capable  of 
taking  care  of  myself." 

She  met  his  look  again  with  the  words  and  her  own 
was  perfectly  steady,  even  though  she  was  aware  of  a 
certain  mastery  in  his  expression,  enigmatical  as  it  was. 

"You  always  were  an  independent  infant,"  remarked 
Noel,  "able  to  hold  your  own  anywhere.  Well,  I'm  not 
preventing  you,  am  I?  You've  done  your  best  to  make 
me  go  home  like  a  good  boy,  and  it  isn't  your  fault  that 
I'm  not  off  by  the  next  boat.  You  can  tell  'em  that  with 
my  love  when  you  write.  Now  let's  go  a  little  farther 
and  have  some  fun!" 

He  was  wholly  irresistible.  What  was  the  good  of 
arguing,  she  asked  herself?  He  had  the  amazing  Irish 
facility  for  evading  trouble  without  involving  anyone 
else  and  without  giving  offence  which  completely  defeated 
all  ends  but  his  own.  No  one  would  ever  bring  him  to 
book,  so  what  was  the  use  of  trying? 

They  went  on  a  little  farther,  as  he  suggested,  and 
presently  came  to  a  flat  stretch  of  land  where  a  gallop 
was  possible,  and  in  the  delight  of  exploiting  her  new 
mount,  Peggy  forgot  her  perplexities;  forgot  also  all  her 
resolutions  to  avoid  anything  of  the  nature  of  intimacy 
with  this  man  of  whom  her  father  disapproved. 

But  how  could  she  help  it?  Had  they  not  been  inti- 
mate from  the  very  beginnings  of  things,  and  was  it  pos- 
sible to  draw  back  now?  If  her  conscience  reproached 
her  at  all  after  that  baffling  conversation  it  was  because 
she  had  even  tried  to  do  so.  Surely  the  presumption  had 
been  on  her  side  and  not  on  his! 
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As  they  rode  down  the  hillside  at  length  in  the  brief 
twilight  that  heralded  the  darkness  that  already  shrouded 
the  desert  distances,  she  felt  that  the  good  comrade  by 
her  side  was  more  than  enough  to  shield  her  from  any 
lurking  evil  about  her  path. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE    CLUB 


"Here  is  the  Club!"  said  Noel.  "Come  along  in! 
V/e  shall  just  have  time  to  look  round,  and  then  I'll  see 
you  home.  Ah,  there  is  Mrs.  Griffiths — and  Mrs.  Ho- 
bart  too !    By  Jove !    What  luck  I" 

To  Peggy  the  whole  place  seemed  swarming  with 
people,  clad  in  tennis-kit  for  the  most  part  and  nearly 
all  of  them  armed  with  a  drink  of  some  description.  It 
was  the  social  half -hour  that  immediately  preceded  the 
general  dispersal  for  dinner.  The  verandahs  buzzed  with 
talk  and  laughter,  and  within,  native  servants  hastened 
to  and  fro  in  their  attendance  upon  the  members'  needs. 

"This  way!"  said  Noel,  as  Peggy  stood  hesitatingly 
in  shy  uncertainty.  ''Good  evening,  Mrs.  Griffiths!  I 
simply  had  to  bring  Miss  Musgrave  in  to  see  you.  Good 
evening,  Mrs.  Hobart!     Here  she  is!" 

A  moment  of  overwhelming  bash  fulness  was  Peggy's, 
and  then  a  large  lady  rose  from  a  protesting  wicker- 
chair  and  greeted  her  with  outstretched  hand.  "Miss 
Musgrave,  how  do  you  do?  I  am  very  pleased  to  wel- 
come you  here.  Come  and  sit  down!  This  is  Mrs. 
Hobart.  So  you  have  come  back  to  India  at  last !  It 
must  seem  very  strange  after  all  these  years." 

Peggy's  shyness  passed,  for  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  kindness  of  voice  and  action.  The  Colonel's  wife 
might  be  formidable,  but  she  had  evidently  decided  that 
Sir  William  Musgrave's  daughter  should  not  be  left  out 
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in  the  cold.  Almost  before  she  realized  it,  she  was  sit- 
ting between  the  two  ladies  and  being  subjected  to  a 
catechism  of  the  most  friendly  description. 

She  liked  Mrs.  Griffiths  at  sight.  There  was  some- 
thing downright  and  spacious  about  her  friendliness  very 
warming  to  the  new-comer's  heart. 

She  was  not  so  sure  of  Mrs.  Hobart  who  was  far  less 
expansive,  and — she  felt  it  instinctively — infinitely  more 
critical.  She  treated  Peggy  with  a  politeness  that  was 
strictly  conventional  while  her  grey  eyes  studied  her  with 
a  keenness  so  penetrating  as  to  make  her  feel  as  if  she  was 
being  observed  under  a  microscope.  But  yet  the  examina- 
tion had  nothing  hostile  about  it.  It  was  simply  a  neces- 
sary and  impersonal  act. 

Noel  sat  on  the  rail  of  the  verandah  facing  them  and 
kept  the  conversation  at  an  easy  level.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  least  proprietary  about  his  attitude,  and  yet 
she  felt  in  a  subtle  way  that  she  was  being  taken  at  his 
valuation.     Her  father  was  barely  mentioned. 

The  news  of  her  coming  evidently  spread,  for  after 
a  few  minutes,  a  stout,  rather  florid  man  came  out  to 
join  them,  at  sight  of  whom  Noel  straightened  himself 
from  his  lounging  attitude  and  stood  up. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  turned  her  head.  'This  is  Miss  Mus- 
grave,  Herbert.  You  remember  Captain  Wyndham  told 
us  that  she  was  coming.     She  arrived  three  days  ago." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure !  Yes,  yes !  Sir  William's  daughter !" 
He  shook  hands  with  her  kindly.  "Well,  Miss  Mus- 
grave,  I  hope  you  will  manage  to  dig  him  out  of  his 
seclusion,  for  I'm  sure  it  isn't  good  for  him.  And  how 
do  you  like  India  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  just  like  it  used  to  be,"  Peggy  said.  "I  am 
getting  back  into  the  ways.  I  was  born  in  India,  so  I 
am  not  really  a  stranger." 

"Yes,  yes.    So  Captain  Wyndham  told  us."    He  looked 
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at  her  with  frank  curiosity.  "He  seems  to  take  a  sort 
of  god  fatherly  interest  in  you  because  you  were  at  school 
with  his  niece.     Isn't  that  it?" 

He  cocked  a  humorous  eye  at  Noel,  who  laughed  and 
protested. 

"Not  entirely,  sir.  We  are  old  friends,  almost  prehis- 
toric in  fact.     I  knew  her  in  her  cradle." 

"Better  call  him  grandmotherly  at  once!"  said  Mrs. 
Griffiths.  "You  can't  expect  any  of  us  to  admit  any 
personal  knowledge  of  such  ancient  history  as  that.  And 
she  has  been  in  England  all  these  years  with  Nick  Rat- 
cliffe,  Herbert!  Think  of  that!  I'd  give  something  to 
see  him  again.    He  was  the  jolliest  man  I  ever  met." 

"Every  woman  who  ever  met  Nick  wanted  to  fall  in 
love  with  him,"  declared  Colonel  Griffiths.  "But  luckily 
for  him,  he  had  a  genius  for  avoiding  complications 
which  is  not  given  to  many." 

"Oh,  he  was  married  and  done  for  before  I  even  met 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths.  "Of  course  he  must  be  an 
absolute  Methuselah  to  this  child.  Why  that  boy  of  his 
must  be  almost  of  a  marriageable  age  by  now." 

"Oh  no,  he  isn't!"  said  Peggy.     "He  is  only  my  age." 
"A  mere  babe  in  arms !"  laughed  Noel. 
"I  didn't  mean  that.     I  am  nearly  nineteen,"  she  said 
with   dignity.      "But   boys    are    different.      They    don't 
begin  to  grow  up  for  years  after  that." 

"Till  they  get  to  my  age,  in  fact,"  suggested  Colonel 
Griffiths  quizzically.  "I  quite  agree  with  you,  Miss  Mus- 
grave.  Don't  have  anything  to  do  with  that  fellow  Wynd- 
ham !  He  is  too  juvenile  to  be  worthy  of  your  notice." 
During  the  banter  that  followed,  two  or  three  subal- 
terns  came  up  and  were  introduced,  and  then  Major 
Hobart  strolled  out,  bringing  with  him  his  late  tennis- 
partner,  Mrs.  Ash,  to  inspect  the  new  arrival. 

The  latter  was  a  small  woman  with  quick  dark  eyes 
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and  a  ready  tongue  for  giving  advice  which  had  induced 
irreverent  youngsters  to  dub  her  "Auntie."  She  was 
the  doctor's  wife  and  a  regular  visitor  at  the  hospital, 
having  been  a  nurse  prior  to  her  marriage. 

Her  greeting  of  Peggy  was  brief  and  business-like. 
"How  do  you  do,  Miss  Musgrave?  So  you  have  come 
out  to  take  care  of  your  poor  father!  A  very  good 
thing,  I  think !  It  is  high  time  somebody  did  something. 
I  had  hoped  for  his  sake  that  you  would  have  been  a 
little  older,  however." 

"She  is  being  as  old  as  she  can,"  put  in  Noel.  "Give 
her  time,  Mrs.  Ash!" 

"Oh,  don't  be  any  older  than  you  need !"  begged  Major 
Hobart  humorously.  "We  are  all  much  too  sophisticated 
and  blase  here.  Have  you  joined  the  Club  yet,  Miss 
Musgrave?  If  not,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  proposing 
you?" 

"My  dear  man,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths.  "All  that  has 
been  attended  to  long  since.  The  ceremony  of  swearing 
in  is  all  that  remains.  If  you  will  come  to  tea  with  me 
to-morrow,  Miss  Musgrave,  I  will  do  all  the  initiating." 

"Oh,  thank  you  very  much,"  said  Peggy.  "But  I 
have  already  promised  to  go  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Forbes." 

"With  whom?"  said  Mrs.  Hobart. 

Peggy  looked  at  her.  Somehow  the  question  had  a 
scathing  note.     "With  Mrs.  Forbes,"  she  said. 

The  silence  that  followed  her  repetition  of  the  name 
seemed  to  her  even  more  scathing  than  the  query  that 
had  preceded  it.  She  broke  it  herself  with  a  certain  quiet 
strength  of  purpose. 

"She  very  kindly  said  that  she  would  bring  me  down 
to  the  Club  afterwards." 

"That  was  very  kind  of  her,"  commented  Mrs.  Ash. 

"Yes,  it  was,  wasn't  it?"  said  Peggy.  "And  I  told 
her  I  should  like  it  very  much." 
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"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths,  with  the  air  of  one 
making  the  best  of  things,  "you  must  come  to  me  an- 
other day." 

"I  should  love  to,"  said  Peggy  with  sincerity.  "And 
now,  do  you  know,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  going  or  Daddy 
may  be  missing  me." 

Mrs.  Griffiths  smiled  upon  her  with  approval.  "You 
are  riding  ?  Where  did  you  get  your  mount  ?  Oh,  Noel, 
— the  fairy  godfather  again!  I  suppose  he  is  seeing  you 
back?  Well,  we  shall  meet  again  soon,  perhaps  to- 
morrow, if  you  come  down  to  the  Club  after  tea.  I 
presume  that  is  the  idea?" 

"I  think  it  is,"  said  Peggy. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  held  out  her  hand  to  her  suddenly,  with 
almost  a  protecting  gesture.  "I  shall  be  here,"  she  said. 
"Good-bye,  my  dear !  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  met  you. 
You  are  very  like  your  mother." 

"Good-bye!"  said  Peggy.  "And  thank  you  very 
much." 

Riding  back  up  the  hill  with  Noel,  she  made  a  sudden 
observation.  "I'm  glad — very  glad — that  I  met  Mrs. 
Forbes  first." 

"Are  you?"  said  Noel.     "I  wonder  why?" 

"Because,"  said  Peggy  simply,  "kind  as  they  are,  I 
believe  I  am  going  to  like  her  the  best." 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  FIRST  VISIT 

What  had  brought  Peggy  to  that  decision  she  could 
not  have  said  with  any  certainty,  but  the  feeling  within 
her  was  that  Mrs.  Forbes  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Nod  himself,  the  most  human  figure  she  had  encountered 
m  India.  There  was  pathos  about  her  also  which  ap- 
pealed to  Peggy's  warm  young  heart.    All  the  rest  were 

« :,fat^ed  3nd  Critica1'  but  Mrs-  Forb«  was  neither. 
With  all  her  beauty,  she  was  without  any  suj^estion  of 
arrogance. 

Peggy's  second  impression  of  her  merely  deepened  the 
hrst  She  paid  her  promised  visit  on  the  following  day 
and  found  her  alone  in  a  drawing  room  warm  with  Orien- 
tal colourmg  in  the  midst  of  which  she  herself  looked  like 
some  splendid  tropical  flower. 

She  greeted  Peggy  with  sufficient  animation  to  con- 
vince her  that  she  was  welcome.  "I  was  not  at  all  sure 
that  you  would  come,"  she  said. 

"But  why?"  said  Peggy.  "I  said  I'd  come.  Besides, 
I  wanted  to. 

"That  is  the  kindest  thing  that  has  been  said  to  me  for 
a  long  while/'  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 

She  questioned  her  in  an  easy,  incurious  fashion  about 
her  ride  with  Noel.  Had  she  decided  to  buy  the 
Chimpanzee?" 

Peggy  did  not  yet  know.  She  had  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  her  father  about  it.     He  had  come 
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back  on  the  preceding  evening  so  obsessed  with  his  work 
that  she  had  realized  the  impossibility  of  introducing  any 
other  subject. 

Mrs.  Forbes  seemed  to  understand  this  without  being 
told.     She  had  a  facile  way  of  taking  things  for  granted. 

"And  you  met  what  Noel  calls  'the  great  Triumvirate' 
at  the  Club?"  she  said.  "What  did  they  have  to  say  to 
you?" 

"They  were  very  kind,"  said  Peggy. 

"They  probably  took  a  fancy  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 
"You  will  be  swamped  with  invitations,  I  expect;  also 
with  advice,  whichever  way  you  turn." 

"Advice?"  said  Peggy. 

Mrs.  Forbes  uttered  her  lazy  laugh.  "This  is  the  only 
place  where  you  won't  get  any.  All  I  have  to  offer  at  any 
time  is,  Do  what  you  like  best  and  enjoy  yourself!" 

"Is  that  what  you  do?"  asked  Peggy. 

She  made  an  odd  gesture.  "With  more  or  less  success. 
I  shouldn't  recommend  you  to  make  an  example  of  me. 
nor  will  anyone  else." 

"I  suppose  they  are  all  jealous,"  said  Peggy  almost 
involuntarily. 

"Jealous — of  me!"  The  beautiful  heavy  eyes  opened 
wide  for  an  instant.  "Oh,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Forbes,  with  her  own  enigmatical  smile.  "You  may  ad- 
mire the  lovely  markings  on  a  reptile  well  enough  to 
wear  its  skin  for  your  shoe-leather,  but  you  are  not — 
jealous  of  it,  are  you?" 

"I  am  sure  that  isn't  a  good  simile,"  said  Peggy. 

"You'll  know  better  presently,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 
"But  an  unprejudiced  opinion  is  very  refreshing,  all  the 
same.  Are  you  sure  you  would  like  to  go  down  to  the 
Club  with  me?    You  wouldn't  rather  go  alone?" 

"Of  course  not!"  said  Peggy  with  emphasis.  "Please 
don't — ever — think  I  am  like  that!" 
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"How  nice  of  you!"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "It's  Captain 
Wyndham's  doing  of  course.  I  said  to  him  before  you 
came  how  jolly  it  would  be  to  meet  you  before  you  had 
begun  to  breathe  the  Club  atmosphere,  and  he  was  a  good 
sort  enough  to  wangle  it  for  me." 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Peggy.  "Why  are  they 
all  horrid  to  you?" 

Mrs.  Forbes  uttered  a  sigh.  "You  have  met  my  hus- 
band, haven't  you?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"   said   Peggy,   slightly  disconcerted.      "Why?" 

"That's  one  of  the  reasons,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 

"Oh!"  said  Peggy,  and  felt  herself  colour  hotly.  An 
urgent  desire  to  change  the  subject  came  upon  her,  and 
she  followed  it  blindly.  "I  shall  be  very  glad  when  I 
have  met  everybody.  I  shall  feel  more  settled  then.  Of 
course,  Daddy  is  too  busy  with  the  railway  to  have  any 
time  to  spare  for  amusement.  I  don't  want  to  be  car- 
ried away  either.     I  came  out  here  to  be  with  him." 

"Which  is  about  the  last  thing  you  will  be  allowed  to 
do,"  observed  Mrs.  Forbes.  "I  can  read  your  destiny  with 
my  eyes  shut.    You  are  going  to  be  the  rage." 

"Oh  no !"  said  Peggy. 

"Oh  yes!"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  smiling.  "I  know  the 
signs.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  royal  progress,  ending  at  the 
altar  as  they  all  do." 

"Indeed  it  won't!"  declared  Peggy,  with  sudden 
vigour.  "I  am  not  going  to  marry  anyone  for  a  very, 
very  long  time,  if  ever." 

"Yes,  you  all  say  that,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  unmoved. 
"But — it  happens,  just  the  same.  Why,  I  am  surprised 
that  you  even  arrived  here  intact.  They  must  have  been 
a  very  dull  lot  on  the  boat." 

"But  you  don't  imagine  that  I'm  going  to  marry  the 
first  man  that  asks  me !"  protested  Peggy. 

Mrs.   Forbes's  low  laugh  was   wholly  without  edge. 
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"So  I  scored  a  point,  did  I  ?     My  dear,  forgive  me !     I 
hope  you  were  not  the  smitten  one." 

"I  wasn't,"  said  Peggy.     "But— but— " 
"He  is  the  first  of  many,"  Mrs.  Forbes  assured  her 
tranquilly.     "And  I  think  I  can  tell  you  who  will  be  the 
second." 

"Please  don't,"  said  Peggy  with  flaming  cheeks.  "I 
don't  want  to  know,  and  I  won't  be  proposed  to  by  every- 
body in  turnP 

"Then  you'd  better  wear  a  large  label  with  'Engaged' 
on  it  round  your  neck,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  with  indolent 
humour.     "I  don't  see  anything  else  for  it." 

It  was  impossible  to  be  indignant  with  her ;  everything 
she  said  was  in  good  part.  Peggy  decided  that  she  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

She  changed  the  subject  again,  more  successfully,  by 
reverting  to  the  voyage  out  and  the  Frasers. 

"Oh,  yes,  they  will  be  turning  up  soon,"  said  Mrs. 
Forbes.  "He  has  a  post  as  political  adviser  to  the  Rajah. 
There  used  to  be  a  British  Resident,  but  that  lapsed.  A 
jolly  man— Bobby  Fraser!  The  best  dancing-partner, 
except  Noel,  that  I  know !  His  only  handicap  is  his  wife, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree." 
Peggy  hesitated. 

"My  dear,  we  all  know  she  is  poisonous,"  said  Mrs. 
Forbes.  "You  needn't  mind  saying  so.  But  she  is  also 
well  born,  save  the  mark,  so  she  has  a  status  at  the  Club. 
Another  point  in  her  favour  is  that  she  knows  how  to 
dress.     Her  style  is  beyond  reproach." 

"Yes,  I  noticed  that,"  said  Peggy,  relieved  to  find  one 
quality  upon  which  she  could  safely  dwell. 

"How  she  must  have  hated  you!"  said  Mrs.  Forbes 
dispassionately.     "Did  she  ever  tell  you  so?" 
"Well,  not  quite!"  said  truthful  Peggy. 
"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.    "She  is  what  I  should 
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describe  as  a  woman-hater.  She  hates  us  all  in  varying 
degrees,  according  to  our  powers  of  attraction.  I  can 
imagine  that  she  hated  you  very  badly  indeed." 

"And  what  about  you?"  suggested  Peggy. 

"Oh,  I  make  her  very  ill/'"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  with  her 
lovely  smile,  "especially  in  the  ball-room.  She  is  a  good 
dancer  too,  but  conventional.     I  am — the  other  kind." 

"I  should  love  to  see  you  dance,"  said  Peggy  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Forbes  took  out  a  jewelled  cigarette-case.  "You 
will,  my  dear,  if  you  live  a  little  longer.  You  smoke, 
of  course?" 

"I  don't  at  present,"  said  Peggy. 

"Oh,  try  one  of  these!  They  are  good  to  begin  on. 
You'd  rather  not?  Well,  why  should  you,  if  you  don't 
want  to?  I  smoke  too  much  myself."  She  lighted  a 
cigarette  with  the  words.  "At  least,  some  people  say  so. 
But  I  say,  Why  not?" 

"I  suppose  it's  your  own  affair,"  said  Peggy. 

"Exactly  so.  And  if  I  am  no  good  at  managing  my 
own  affairs,  at  any  rate  no  one  else  is  better.  I  am  much 
better-tempered  too  when  I  smoke." 

"Are  you  ever   anything  but  good-tempered?"    said 

Peggy- 

"Oh,  sometimes,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  with  lazy  eyes 
upon  the  smoke.  "But  it's  seldom  worth  it ;  much  easier 
to  let  the  world  go  by." 

Looking  at  her,  Peggy  wondered  what  she  would  be 
like  when  roused.  That  there  was  hidden  fire  some- 
where behind  that  supremely  impassive  exterior  she  was 
convinced,  but  it  was  evidently  not  wasted  upon  trifles. 
It  came  to  Peggy  then,  and  was  remembered  by  her  long 
afterwards,  that  not  until  she  had  seen  this  woman  borne 
upon  the  flood-tide  of  a  tremendous  passion  would  she 
really  see  her  as  she  was. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes  presently, 
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speaking  as  one  who  follows  a  train  of  thought:  "there 
are  very  few  people  in  this  station  who  are  worth  putting 
oneself  out  over.  It's  a  continual  round  of  tennis  rac- 
ing dancing,  and  cards,  and  through  it  all  one  vast  flirta- 
X  match  in  which  it's  advisable  always  to  think  of 
oneself  first.  For  it's  a  fairly  hot  place  for  scandal.  It 
doesn't  do  to  ride  more  than  three  times  running  with 
the  same  man  if  you  value  your  reputation." 

"How  absurd!"  said  Peggy. 

"Isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "That's  why  I  always 
do  it.  You  see,  it  doesn't  matter  for  me.  My  reputation 
went  by  the  board  long  ago." 

Peggy's  clear  eyes  regarded  her  with  absolute  honesty. 
"But  is  that  quite  fair  to  the  man,  do  you  think?"  she 

^"Good  gracious,  child!"  Mrs.  Forbes  uttered  her  slow 
laugh.  "I  don't  bother  about  the  men.  They  can  look 
after  themselves — and  do." 

"Do  they?"  said  Peggy. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  that!"  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 
"They  consult  their  own  inclinations  every  time.  When 
they  get  bored,  they  go  on  leave  and  shoot  something 

"I  see  "  said  Peggy.  Her  brows  were  drawn  a  little. 
"And  some  of  them  really  prefer  that  to  going  home?" 

"The  bachelors  do,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  "There's  much 
more  fun  for  them  out  here  than  in  England,  and  most 
of  them  have  the  sense  to  realize  it." 

"Is  that  why?"  said  Peggy,  in  a  tone  of  enlightenment. 

"Probably,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  with  her  enigmatical 

smile. 

"I— see,"  said  Peggy  again. 

She  sat  thereafter  silent  for  some  moments,  deep  m 
thought,  only  rousing  herself  when  her  hostess  proposed 

a  move.  ,  , 

They  were  on  the  verge  of  departure   for  the  Uub 
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when  there  came  the  sound  of  a  man's  feet  on  the  veran- 
dah and  Forbes  walked  in. 

"Just  in  timer  he  observed.  "If  you  will  wait  a 
moment,  I  will  take  you  down  in  the  car.  How  are  you, 
Miss  Musgrave?     Still  going  strong?" 

His  hand  held  hers  again  with  a  kind  of  insolent  assur- 
ance, making  her  second  impression  of  him  even  more 
unfavourable  than  her  first. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  responded  gravely,  escaping 
from  his  touch  as  soon  as  courtesy  permitted. 

"I  left  your  good  father  crawling  about  on  his  hands 
and  knees  making  hieroglyphics  on  the  face  of  the  rock," 
he  said,  careless  derision  in  his  voice.  "I  told  him  that' I 
didn't  think  my  particular  form  of  genius  was  required 
at  that  stage,  and  as  he  was  rude  enough  to  agree  I  left 
him  to  it." 

"Somewhat  rash  of  you!"  commented  his  wife. 

"Think  so?"  He  turned  to  the  tea-tray  and  poured 
himself  out  a  cup.  "This  stuff  looks  pretty  poisonous. 
How  long  has  it  been  made?" 

"Oh,  about  a  week,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes  indifferently. 
"The  khit   will  make  some  more  if  you  care  to  wait." 

"I  don't,"  he  responded  curtly,  and  swallowed  the  mix- 
ture he  had  poured  out.  "I'm  just  going  to  change.  I 
shall  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

He  sauntered  out  with  the  words,  leaving  a  distinct 
impression  that  he  expected  his  wishes  to  be  obeyed. 

Peggy  glanced  at  her  hostess,  who  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders with  the  air  of  one  repudiating  responsibility. 

The  atmosphere  of  ease  was  completely  dispelled,  and 
during  the  brief  interval  that  ensued  the  conversation  was 
somewhat  disjointed  and  strained. 

Forbes  could  be  heard  in  the  distance,  abusing  his 
bearer,  and  in  spite  of  herself  Peggy  could  not  avoid  dis- 
playing a  certain  amount  of  discomfiture.     She  would 
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have  given  much  to  have  made  her  escape  before  his 

return. 

This,  however,  was  out  of  the  question,  and  she  had  to 
endure  his  free  stare  when  he  came  in  again  dressed  for 
tennis,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  could  muster.  He 
inspired  her  with  an  antipathy  so  strong  that  she  did  not 
know  how  to  hide  it. 

She  was  in  fact  almost  on  the  verge  of  excusing  her- 
self from  accompanying  them  and  returning  to  her 
father's  bungalow  on  the  plea  of  fatigue,  but  checked  her- 
self in  time  as  she  realized  that  he  would  doubtless  insist 
upon  driving  her  thither,  short  as  was  the  distance. 

And  even  as  she  arrived  at  this  decision,  Mrs.  Forbes 
to  her  amazement  took  her  by  the  arm  as  her  husband 
strode  out  on  to  the  verandah,  leading  the  way  with  a 
lordly  disdain  of  convention,  and  murmured  into  her  ear 
two  words:     "Humour  him!" 

But  when  Peggy  looked  at  her  in  swift  astonishment, 
the  beautiful  face  was  so  impassive  as  to  make  her  won- 
der if  she  had  heard  aright. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE     CRY     IN     THE     NIGHT 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Peggy  to  discover  that  to 
appear  at  the  Club  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Forbes  was  a  very  different  matter  from  dropping  in 
under  the  easy  escort  of  Noel  Wyndham.     She  received 
kindly  acknowledgments  indeed,  but  they  were  obviously 
bestowed  with  reservations,  and  very  little  cordiality  was 
extended  to  either  of  her  companions.     It  was  easy  to 
see  that  Forbes  was  not  in  his  element  though  he  swag- 
gered through  the  place  with  no  diminution  of  self-im- 
portance.     Peggy  could   readily  understand   the   strong 
desire  apparent  among  the  masculine  members  to  tread 
heavily  upon  him;  but  it  seemed  strange  that  one  so 
beautiful  and  so  wholly  without  aggressiveness  as  his 
wife  should  share  his  unpopularity,  though  she  noted 
that  the  lack  of  cordiality  was  more  apparent  on  the  part 
of  the  women  than  the  men. 

Matters  improved,  however,  when  Noel  presently 
came  upon  the  scene  and  impetuously  arrange  a  sett  in 
which  he  matched  Peggy  and  himself  against  Forbes 
and  his  wife.  He  was  a  good  player,  and  Peggy  was 
also  a  very  fair  performer,  but  she  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  Mrs.  Forbes  whose  form  was  excellent 
though  she  played  with  such  supreme  indifference  that  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  she  exerted  herself  at  all.  Her 
husband  was  a  steady  player  of  medium  ability  whom 
Noel  could  easily  have  beaten  singlehanded. 
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It  proved  an  interesting  match,  and  very  soon  spec- 
tators had  drifted  down  to  watch  it.  Noel  had  set  his 
heart  upon  winning,  and  after  her  first  nervousness  Peggy 
developed  into  an  ardent  and  understanding  partner,  for- 
getting the  critics  in  her  zest  for  the  game.  In  the  end 
the  sympathy  between  them  achieved  that  which  mere 
skill  would  scarcely  have  accomplished,  and  they  emerged 
from  a  hard-fought  contest  victorious. 

"Well  played!"  said  Noel,  beaming  upon  Peggy  with 
delighted  approval.  "I  knew  you  could  if  you  tried. 
Mrs.  Forbes  is  hot  stuff,  you  know, — quite  the  best 
woman-player  in  the  Club.', 

"I  don't  believe  she  wanted  to  win,"  said  Peggy. 

"Rot!"  said  Noel. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  popularity  of  their  vic- 
tory. They  were  received  by  the  onlookers  with  a  round 
of  applause,  and  Peggy  was  speedily  "taken  into  custody" 
as  Noel  expressed  it,  by  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mrs.  Ash, 
while  a  small  crowd  of  subalterns  clustered  round  and 
made  merry. 

She  would  not,  however,  be  completely  detached  from 
Mrs.  Forbes,  and  she  presently  extricated  herself  to  join 
her  for  a  few  minutes,  but  she  found  her  unresponsive 
and  even  absent  and  very  soon  she  was  claimed  again 
by  Noel  who  was  arranging  another  sett  with  Mrs.  Ash 
and  Major  Hobart. 

On  this  occasion  she  played  against  him,  but  though 
she  could  not  pretend  to  herself  that  she  liked  it  nearly 
as  much,  she  played  well  and  helped  her  partner  to  score 
a  victory  which  she  little  expected.  Major  Hobart  pro- 
fessed himself  delighted  with  her  play,  and  Mrs.  Ash 
told  her  that  she  was  an  acquisition  to  the  Club. 

Later,  Forbes  swaggered  up  and  suggested  a  return 
sett,  but  by  that  time  Noel  had  been  claimed  for  another 
court,  and  Mrs.  Hobart  had  taken  possession  of  Peggy. 
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They  walked  round  the  courts  together,  and  Peggy 
found  that,  though  reticent,  her  companion  was  cer- 
tainly friendly,  and  she  enjoyed  herself  in  consequence. 
"I  am  coming  to  see  you  one  day  if  I  may/'  said  Mrs. 
Hobart  on  their  return  to  the  Club-house. 

And  Peggy,  feeling  that  this  was  an  honour  indeed, 
flushed  and  assured  her  of  her  welcome. 

She  left  the  Club  soon  after  in  Mrs.  Griffiths'  'rick- 
shaw, and  returned  to  the  bungalow  up  the  hill  with  a 
warm  sense  of  gratitude  at  her  heart.  It  seemed  that 
everyone  was  ready  to  receive  her  and  be  kind. 

She  entered  her  father's  bungalow,  light-footed,  sing- 
ing a  snatch  of  song,  and  though  the  loneliness  of  the 
place  came  about  her  like  a  muffling  cloak,  she  was  not 
daunted.     The  world  was  full  of  friends. 

She  went  straight  to  the  room  in  which  he  worked, 
finding  him  as  usual  at  his  desk  with  the  lamplight  shin- 
ing on  his  bent  grey  head. 

She  wound  warm  young  arms  about  his  neck.  "Oh. 
Daddy/'  she  said,  "I  have  had  such  a  lovely  day." 

He  did  not  lift  himself  or  turn.  "Do  you  mind  going 
away?"  he  said.     "I  am  very  busy." 

With  his  left  hand  he  sought  to  disengage  himself, 
his  right  held  a  pen  with  which  he  was  making  rapid 
figures  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

She  released  him  swiftly,  cut  to  the  heart.  "Are  you 
too  busy  to  speak  to  me?"  she  said. 

He  answered  her  in  a  monotonous  voice,  not  ceasing 
his  calculations,  not  even  glancing  in  her  direction.  "Yes 
— yes !    I  have  no  time  for  dreams." 

Pie  was  practically  unconscious  of  her  before  he  ceased 
to  speak.  She  drew  back,  bitterly  disappointed,  and 
slipped  from  the  room. 

She  dined  alone  that  evening,  waited  upon  by  the  silent- 
footed  Sammy  who  came  and  went  like  a  shadow.   When 
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the  meal  was  over,  she  went  out  upon  the  verandah  and 
faced  the  solitude  of  the  night.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  a  multitude  of  stars  shone  down.  The  trees  in  the 
compound  were  dark  blots  of  stillness.  The  atmosphere 
had  an  aromatic  scent  that  was  subtly  Eastern.  The 
silence  held  an  eerie,  listening  quality,  restless  even  in  its 
intensity.  The  loneliness  was  the  loneliness  of  the  desert. 
She  found  herself  holding  her  breath  in  the  midst  of  it, 
standing  as  it  were  expectant,  almost  counting  the  sec- 
onds till  something  should  happen.  She  felt  as  if  some- 
thing sinister,  something  rather  terrible,  were  at  hand. 
Was  there  a  gliding  monster  in  the  compound  watching 
her  with  eyes  she  could  not  see? 

Ah !  A  sound  at  last !  Her  nerves  quivered  and  were 
still.  The  far,  weird  call  of  a  jackal — haunting  spirit 
of  the  night!  Stay!  Was  it  a  jackal?  Or  was  it — 
was  it  something  human  that  had  uttered  that  wailing 
cry? 

Her  heart  throbbed  suddenly  fast  and  hard  and  she 
shivered.  She  wanted  to  turn  back  into  the  room  she  had 
left,  but  something  kept  her  where  she  was,  motionless, 
listening. 

But  it  was  only  the  silence  that  she  heard, — the  awful, 
desert  silence. 

It  lasted  interminably,  like  a  drawn-out  elastic  con- 
tinuing to  stretch  after  the  snapping-point  was  long  past. 
She  waited  for  it  to  break,  became  desperately  afraid 
while  she  waited,  and  when  at  last  it  went  again  into 
that  dreadful  animal  cry,  she  shrank  as  though  a  knife 
had  pierced  her.  The  night  had  become  inexpressibly 
evil. 

The  next  moment,  with  a  sensation  of  tearing  herself 
free  from  some  overmastering  spell,  she  was  fleeing 
along  the  verandah  to  her  father's  room. 

She  burst  in  upon  him  headlong — a  scared  child  seek- 
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ing  shelter.  "Daddy,  oh,  Daddy,  do  speak  to  me!  Do 
let  me  be  with  you!"  was  her  cry.  'There's  something 
dreadful  outside,  and  I'm  frightened — I'm  frightened!" 

He  became  aware  of  her  then,  turned  from  his  work 
and  from  the  untouched  meal  at  his  elbow,  clasped  her 
closely  and  protectingly  in  his  arms. 

"My  little  girl!"  he  said.  "Why,  what  has  come  to 
you?     What  has  frightened  you?" 

She  clung  to  him,  unnerved  and  trembling.  "Daddy, 
I  heard  something  cry  out.  I  don't  know  what  it  was. 
And  oh,  it's  so  lonely  out  there.  Mayn't  I  stay  with 
you?     Please  mayn't  I  stay?" 

He  patted  her  shoulder  soothingly.  "Of  course  dear, 
of  course  !  But  there  is  nothing  to  frighten  you,  nothing! 
India  often  cries  out  in  her  sleep." 

Something  of  the  loneliness  of  the  nights  through 
which  he  had  pursued  his  endless  task  was  in  the  words. 
She  looked  into  his  lined  face  and  felt  anew  the  stirrinsr 
of  a  deep  compassion,  outbalancing  her  panic.  She  saw 
with  relief  that  she  had  penetrated  his  lethargy.  His 
spirit  had  emerged  once  more  from  its  prison.  He  was 
no  longer  locked  away  from  her. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  work.  "Daddy,"  she  said, 
"I  want  you.  Won't  you  leave  this  now  for  a  little 
while?" 

He  looked  at  her,  his  weary,  bloodshot  eyes  very  ten- 
der. "I  will  do  whatever  you  wish,  dear,"  he  said.  "But 
you  mustn't  be  afraid  of  the  dark,  you  know." 

"I  know,"  said  Peggy.  "But  the  dark  is  rather  dread- 
ful when — when  you  are  quite  alone." 

His  hand  caressed  her  hair.  "Yes,"  he  said  as  if  to 
himself.     "Yes.     It  can  be — very  dreadful." 

"Let  me  put  it  away  !"  she  begged  him  softly.  "Don't 
do  any  more  to-night!" 

She  saw  a  look  come  into  his  face  which  she  did  not 
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understand.      It   was   as   if   a   light  had   suddenly  been 
kindled  and  instantly  extinguished. 

"You  needn't  put  it  away,"  he  said.  "I  shall  want 
it  in  the  morning.  But  I  will  leave  it  now.  I  must  take 
care  of  my  little  girl.     Nick  says  so." 

"Ah!"  Peggy  said  quickly.  "You  are  very  fond  of 
him,  aren't  you?     Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  him  soon?" 

"Yes."  He  9poke  rather  dreamily.  "Very  much! 
Very  much  indeed!  But—"  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh— 
"I  never  shall  again!" 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  Swiftly  Peggy  broke  in.  "But  you 
will,  dear ;  of  course  you  will !  When  your  work  is  fin- 
ished— we  are  going  home,  aren't  we?  You'll  see  him 
then." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  cu- 
riously clouded,  as  if  they  could  not  wholly  take  her  in. 
"My  work?"  he  said.  "My  work?  When  my  work  is 
finished,  I  shall  be  dead." 

"Oh  no!"  she  said,  in  distress.     "No!     No!" 

His  eyes  began  to  see  her  again.  He  even  smiled  at 
her,  but  his  smile  was  infinitely  sad. 

"But  that  is  why  I  work  so  hard,"  he  said.  "I  want 
to  get  it  done." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE     WAY     OF     DESTRUCTION 

From  that  clay  Peggy  was  an  accepted  member  of  the 
Ghawalkhand  community  and  she  very  soon  found  her- 
self drawn  into  the  general  round  of  station  gaieties.  It 
was  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that  her  father  would  not 
accompany  her  to  any  of  these,  but  since  "the  great  Tri- 
umvirate" had  become  her  self-elected  sponsors  in  order 
of  seniority  she  was  never  without  a  matron's  sheltering 
wing.  She  had  her  own  'rickshaw,  moreover,  and  having 
obtained  her  father's  consent  to  buy  the  Chimpanzee,  she 
was  well-mounted  and  enjoyed  many  an  early  ride,  some- 
times with  Noel  and  sometimes  alone. 

Her  first  dance  was  at  the  Club,  and  it  was  here  that 
she  realized  to  her  surprise  that  the  popularity  that  had 
come  to  her  on  the  voyage  out  was  still  hers.  The  sub- 
alterns vied  with  each  other  for  her  favours,  and  not 
only  they.  Major  Hobart  and  even  the  Colonel  himself 
sought  her  out,  complimented  her  upon  her  dancang, 
and  generally  made  much  of  her. 

She  was  also  compelled  to  dance  with  Forbes  in  spite 
of  her  utmost  efforts  to  avoid  him.  Because  of  her 
liking  for  his  wife  which  was  developing  into  a  genuine 
affection,  she  could  not  openly  refuse.  But  she  hated 
the  close  proximity  her  dance  with  him  entailed  and  al- 
most showed  her  aversion  in  her  downcast  countenance. 

Mrs.  Forbes  was  beyond  all  disputing  the  best  dancer 
in  the  room.     Her  beauty  and  her  elegance  seemed  to 
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cast  a  spell.  She  was  exquisite  in  every  line  and  every 
movement.  Her  chief  partners  were  Noel  and  a  senior 
subaltern  known  as  "Hadlow  the  Highbrow"'  whose 
love  of  dancing  was  almost  an  obsession.  Peggy  no- 
ticed that  she  did  not  dance  with  her  husband  at  all. 
They  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  each  other,  and  she 
did  not  observe  him  even  to  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
beautiful  figure  in  gleaming  copper  and  gold  that  moved 
with  a  kind  of  passionate  rhythm  that  set  it  apart  from 
all  the  other  dancers.  She  was  very  thankful  that  she 
could  not  give  Forbes  a  second  dance,  and  her  truthful 
eyes  almost  told  him  so  in  answer  to  his  importunity. 
He  went  away  with  a  shrug. 

A  little  later  Noel  came  to  her.  She  thought  him  less 
merry  than  usual  and  inclined  to  be  abstracted,  but  he 
laughed  when  she  told  him  half -apologetically  that  she 
only  wished  she  could  dance  like  Mrs.  Forbes. 

"My  dear  baby,"  he  said,  "unwish  that  wish  at  once!" 

"But  why!"  protested  Peggy.  She  had  long  since 
realized  that  to  rebuke  him  for  familiarity  of  speech  was 
useless,  and  did  not  now  attempt  it.  "Her  dancing  is 
the  most  exquisite  I  think  I  have  ever  seen." 

"The  most  exquisitely  bad  style — according  to  the  Tri- 
umvirate," said  Noel. 

She  looked  at  him,  round-eyed.  "You  don't  think  so 
anyway,"  she  said. 

"Don't  I?"  said  Noel. 

"Well,  you  like  dancing  with  her.  You  must!"  de- 
clared Peggy,  who  had  seen  him  do  so  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  times. 

"Perhaps  I  like  bad  style,"  said  Noel. 

He  was  in  a  baffling  mood,  and  she  abandoned  the 
discussion.  Noel  was  still  wonderful,  but  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  always  fully  approved  of  him.  And  there 
was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  enlightenment  or 
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advice.     She  could  only  withdraw  herself  from  too  free 
an  intimacy  with  him. 

"Yes,  I  love  you  when  you  do  that,"  he  said  suddenly 
and  disconcertingly. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Peggy,  flushing. 
He  told  her  with  a  simplicity  that  had  its  subtle  side. 
"I  was  picturing  you  with  your  little  spade  on  the  shore 
at  Brethaven,  building  a  little  sand-bar  to  keep  out  the 
sea.  It  gave  you  some  trouble  and  made  you  rather  hot, 
and  the  sea  always  overwhelmed  it  in  the  end,  didn't  it  ?" 
She  did  not  answer  him.  Her  face  was  sober  though 
she  knew  that  he  was  smiling. 

"I  even  helped  you  once,"  he  murmured,  half  under 
his  breath.     "But  I'm  not  going  to  help  you  now." 

"I  shouldn't  take  that  trouble  now,"  she  answered  un- 
expectedly with  an  odd  little  throb  of  defiance.  "I  should 
build  something  stronger." 

"Would  you?"  he  said.  "Would  you?" 
And  that  was  all.  They  danced  on  with  the  rest,  but 
in  the  silence  that  came  between  them  Peggy  knew  that 
he  read  every  thought  that  she  sheltered  in  her  soul.  No 
barrier  that  she  could  raise  would  keep  him  out.  And 
protest  was  useless,  for  to  protest  was  to  own  him  her 
master,  and  that  she  would  not  do. 

She  enjoyed  that  dance  more  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  she  knew  that  she  would  look  forward  to 
her  next  with  him  with  a  zest  which  would  make  the  in- 
tervening ones  seem  tedious.  Strive  against  the  fact  as 
she  might,  there  was  no  denying  that  her  old  playfellow 
possessed  privileges  which  none  other  could  claim,  and 
she  was  aware  of  a  little  pang,  swiftly  stifled,  when  he 
left  her  to  return  to  Mrs.  Forbes. 

Later,  pleading  fatigue,  she  sat  out  with  a  young  sub- 
altern named  Worthing  and  watched  the  two.  Their 
dancing  was  superb  and  in  flawless  accord.     They  never 
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seemed  to  speak,  but  there  evidently  existed  between  them 
a  perfect  bond  of  sympathy.     There  was  plainly  no  need 

for  words. 

A  good  many  people  were  watching,  and  presently 
Peggy  became  conscious  of  fugitive  whispering  here  and 
there.  Nothing  tangible  reached  her,  yet  she  knew  by 
an  instinct  which  could  not  err  that  those  two  faultless 
dancers  were  the  subject  of  their  talk.  It  made  her 
vaguely  uneasy.  She  felt  as  if  there  were  something 
hostile' in  the  air,  almost  as  though  Noel  were  threatened 
by  some  evil  of  which  she  longed  to  warn  him,  but  could 

not. 

Her  companion  was  not  a  conversationalist,  and  she 
noted  that  he  too  was  taking  a  covert  interest  in  Noel 
and  his  partner.  A  curious  sense  of  desperation  came 
upon  her.     She  spoke  abruptly. 

"I  wonder  why  everyone  is  watching  those  two.  Is 
it  because  they  dance  together  so  beauti fully  ?" 

He  gave  her  a  quick  half -guilty  glance,  and  she  noted 
that  he  did  not  ask  to  which  couple  she  referred. 

"They  ought  to  dance  well  together,"  he  said  rather 
bluntly,  "considering  they're  practically  always  doing  it." 
A<rain  she  was  aware  of  that  small  pang  at  her  heart 
which  must  be  stilled  at  all  costs. 

"But  why  shouldn't  they?"  she  said.  "Everybody 
dances  with  the  person  who  suits  him  best  nowadays. 
It's  the  only  thing  to  do." 

He  looked  somewhat  confused.  "Well,  I  didn't  say 
it  wasn't,"  he  said.     "I  only  said  they  did." 

It  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  she  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  left  the  matter  there,  but  an  inner  urging 
goaded  her  on. 

"Then  why  does  everybody  stare  so?"  she  said. 
"Surely  they  have  a  right  to  dance  together  if  they  want 
to!" 
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"Yes,  of  course."  Young  Worthing  spoke  with  ob- 
vious reluctance.  "It's  a  pity  to  be  conspicuous,  that's  all." 

The  public-school  maxim  appealed  to  her  all  the  more 
forcibly  because  her  own  school-days  were  so  recent.  It 
was  certainly  one  which  she  would  be  the  last  to  dispute. 
Yet,  being  a  woman,  she  hunted  her  quarry  down. 

"Why  should  they  be  more  conspicuous  than  anyone 
else,"  she  said,  "except  that  they  dance  better?" 

He  gave  her  what  she  felt  to  be  a  dark  look.  "It 
isn't  just  dancing  that  does  it,"  he  said. 

"Then  what—'  began  Peggy,  and  paused;  a  sudden 
light  had  flashed  upon  her  soul,  and  for  the  moment  she 
felt  dazzled,  almost  blinded.  Abruptly  she  realized  what 
he  was  trying  not  to  say.  She  proceeded  after  a  mo- 
ment with  more  caution,  borrowing  a  little  cynicism  for 
the  occasion  to  cloak  some  deeper  feeling. 

"But  doesn't  everybody  do  that?  Flirt,  I  mean?  I 
thought  it  was  all  part  of  the  game." 

Young  Worthing  looked  at  her  with  a  kind  of  sullen 
surprise.  "It  doesn't  make  it  good  form,  does  it?"  he 
said  stiffly. 

She  began  to  feel  a  little  exasperated  with  him.  Was 
he  a  prude  ? 

"I  don't  see  much  harm  in  it  so  long  as  it's  a  game," 
she  said. 

A  dull  flush  rose  in  the  boy's  face.  He  evidently 
recognized  the  implied  rebuke.  But  the  next  moment  he 
disconcerted  her. 

"Not  if  one  knows  where  to  draw  the  line,"  he  said, 
and  shut  his  mouth  as  though  he  had  already  been  drawn 
into  saying  too  much. 

She  turned  from  him,  half -vexed  and  half-perturbed. 
What  right  had  anyone  to  criticize  ?  Surely  Noel  was  at 
liberty  to  dance  with  whomsover  he  would!  And  then 
against  her  will  her  father's  warning  recurred  to  her. 
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If  even  he  had  heard  the  gossip — !  She  felt  her  own 
colour  begin  to  rise.  A  curious  anger  came  over  her. 
Young  Worthing  was  right.  Noel  ought  not  to  make 
himself  conspicuous.  Flirtation  ought  to  be  kept  within 
bounds.  Even  to  risk  being  accused  of  bad  form  was 
to  be  guilty  of  it.  And  Noel  of  all  people — Noel  whom 
she  had  regarded  as  in  some  respects  a  person  to  be 
revered ! 

She  clenched  her  hands  tightly.  He  was  of  the  same 
stuff  as  other  men  after  all,  and  she  had  been  a  fool  to 
imagine  him  otherwise.  The  same  stuff  as  all  those 
others  on  board  ship  who  had  paid  their  empty  court 
and  drifted  on  to  other  happy  hunting-grounds,  the  same 
stuff  as  Tiggie  Turner  who  in  an  idle  moment  had  tried 
to  kiss  her!     Did  Noel  ever  kiss  Mrs.  Forbes? 

She  did  not  ask  herself  the  cause  of  her  sudden  anger, 
or  why  the  conviction  hurt  her  so.  It  is  said  that  a 
deep  wound  is  often  so  much  less  painful  than  a  superfi- 
cial one  that  the  victim  cannot  realize  its  severity.  Cer- 
tainly Peggy  would  have  furiously  repudiated  the  existence 
of  any  wound  at  all.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the 
situation  that  she  found  inexplicably  hard  to  bear.  She 
felt  as  if  someone  ought  to  have  warned  her  beforehand. 
Even  Noel  himself — her  mind  paused  as  at  some  sudden 
obstacle — had  Noel  warned  her?  That  first  visit — when 
he  had  brought  Mrs.  Forbes  to  see  her,  and  later  had 
apologized,  actually  apologized,  for  having  done  so;  had 
that  not  been  a  species  of  warning?  She  remembered 
that  he  had  tried  to  enlist  her  sympathy  on  Mrs.  Forbes's 
behalf,  but  had  not  allowed  her  to  describe  his  own  at- 
titude towards  her  as  one  of  mere  kindness.  She  re- 
membered Mrs.  Forbes's  own  ironical  reference  to  flirta- 
tion. It  all  pointed  to  the  same  thing.  Yet,  strangely, 
it  was  not  against  Mrs.  Forbes  that  her  anger  was  kin- 
dled.    It  was  only  against  Noel — Noel  who  had  firmly 
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claimed  and  maintained  the  privileges  of  an  old  friend, 
while  still  pursuing  a  flirtation  of  a  very  advanced  order 
with  a  married  woman. 

She  felt  as  if  he  had  somehow  shamed  her,  degraded 
her.  The  memory  of  Forbes's  half-insolent  demeanour 
came  upon  her.  Probably  he  thought  that  she  too  was  of 
the  type  that  might  be  treated  lightly !  She  pictured  him 
behaving  as  Tiggie  Turner  had  behaved,  and  was  startled 
by  her  own  sense  of  nausea.  Tiggie  Turner  was  at  least 
a  gentleman.  He  had  offended,  but  he  had  not  revolted 
her.  But  Forbes — she  had  shrunk  from  Forbes  with 
instinctive  loathing  from  the  first  moment  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  her  thoughts  suddenly  became 
unbearable,  and  she  got  up. 

"Come  on!     Let's  dance!"  she  said. 

He  rose  with  her,  clumsily  anxious  to  please.  "Rather ! 
Dying  to!    You're  such  a  ripping  dancer,  you  know." 

His  flattery  did  not  appeal  to  her  in  the  least,  and  she 
found  him  an  uninspiring  partner,  but  anything  seemed 
preferable  to  sitting  out  any  longer.  She  was  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  do  that  again. 
When  the  dance  was  over,  she  passed  on  eagerly  to  the 
next  which  was  with  Major  Ash,  the  cheery  doctor  whom 
everyone  liked.  When  that  came  to  an  end,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  the  approach  of  Hadlow  who  somewhat  cere- 
moniously asked  for  a  dance.  The  thought  came  to  her 
that  he  had  waited  to  see  how  she  acquitted  herself  before 
doing  so,  but  it  suited  her  purpose  to  grant  his  request, 
and  she  did  so  without  an  instant's  hesitation.  Her  card 
was  full,  but  she  gave  him  Noel's  next  dance  without 
showing  it  to  him,  and  he  departed,  satisfied. 

When  the  time  came,  he  was  the  first  to  come  to  her, 
as  somehow  she  had  known  he  would  be,  and  they  were 
the  first  couple  to  take  the  floor.     Furtively  she  watched 
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for  Noel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  enter 
and  glance  round,  but  he  turned  on  his  heel  in  practically 
the  same  moment  and  she  saw  him  no  more. 

There  was  no  enjoyment  left  for  the  rest  of  the  eve- 
ning, though  Ronald  Hadlow  paid  her  what  she  knew  to 
be  a  high  compliment  by  booking  several  dances  with  her 
at  the  next  Club  dance.  She  was  aware  that  nothing 
but  style  appealed  to  him,  and  certainly  from  a  strictly 
technical  standpoint  it  was  a  pleasure  to  dance  with  him, 
but  she  experienced  no  keen  gratification  at  his  evident 
appreciation  of  her  own  achievements.  She  felt  as  if 
something  in  her  heart  had  begun  to  cry  like  a  child  that 
will  not  be  pacified,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  attend 
to  anything  else. 

In  the  end  she  left  earlier  than  she  had  intended,  mainly 
to  avoid  her  last  dance  with  Noel,  and  went  back  to  her 
father's  bungalow  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 

"I  do  hate  being  horrid  to  people,"  she  said  to  herself 

ruefully,  "though  I  don't  suppose  he  cared  in  the  least/' 

There  was  no  disguising  from  herself  that  the  evening 

had  been  a  failure,  though  she  knew  that  from  the  point 

of   view  of  popularity   she  had   scored   a   considerable 

success. 

She  found  her  father  at  his  work,  and  with  infinite 
tact  and  patience  managed  to  detach  him  from  it,  though 
she  strongly  suspected  that  he  would  creep  back  to  it  as 
soon  as  she  was  safely  out  of  earshot. 

Very  tired  and  dispirited,  at  length  she  lay  down,  feel- 
ing as  if  her  whole  world  were  awry.  In  her  fatigue, 
she  presently  slept,  but  her  brain  could  not  wholly  cast 
out  the  images  of  her  waking  hours.  She  went  back  to 
the  Club  in  her  dreams  and  watched  Noel  and  Mrs. 
Forbes  dancing  together  in  a  kind  of  endless  maze  of 
movement. 

She  did  not  want  to  watch  them,  but  something  held 
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her  watching.  She  noted  again  the  almost  wanton  grace 
of  the  woman,  the  free  and  natural  splendour  of  her 
gleaming  form,  the  rapt  and  even  trance-like  ecstasy  of 
her  face.  She  had  never  seen  the  spirit  of  a  dance  ex- 
pressed with  such  utter  abandonment,  and  there  was 
something  about  it  that  shocked  her,  she  knew  not  where- 
fore. 

Noel  also — was  this  Noel,  merry  and  trusted  comrade 
— who  went  through  that  maze  of  dance  with  lips  set 
in  a  kind  of  grim  appreciation  and  eyes  that  saw  only 
the  dream  in  those  eyes  so  near  his  own? 

Again  that  curious  sense  of  nausea  came  upon  her, 
but  this  time  from  a  different  cause.  Not  on  her  own 
account  did  she  feel  her  flesh  begin  to  creep  with  a  dread 
of  she  knew  not  what.  Something  was  coming  to  her, 
some  species  of  revelation  hitherto  undreamed  of,  but  it 
was  not  for  herself  that  she  feared  it.  It  was  for  Noel 
— her  Noel — with  whom  she  had  been  so  angry  only  a 
short  time  before.  It  was  because  of  him  that  she 
watched  and  waited. 

Till  then  she  had  not  been  aware  of  the  music  to 
which  those  two  figures  were  dancing.  Her  attention 
had  been  too  fixed,  too  tense,  for  that.  But  now  it  ob- 
truded itself  upon  her.  For  the  careless  jaunty  rhythm 
to  which  she  was  accustomed  had  changed,  and  in  its 
place  she  heard  something  fateful,  something  that  had 
a  note  of  doom.  Was  it  the  banging  of  a  tom-tom — the 
chant  of  native  voices?  Her  breath  began  to  come 
quickly,  as  though  it  laboured  against  some  overwhelm- 
ing oppression.  What  was  this?  What  was  this?  Be- 
fore her  dilated  vision  one  of  the  dancers  was  changing 
— changing.  Into  the  woman's  beautiful  rapt  face  had 
come  a  look  as  of  some  unknown  element  awaking.  The 
eyes  that  had  been  half -closed  were  opened  now,  and  in 
their  depths  there  was  a  wolfish  glare.     They  never  left 
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the  man ;  they  seemed  to  gloat  upon  him,  almost  they  de- 
voured him,  while  he  danced  on  as  one  beneath  a  spell, 
unconscious.  And  through  it  all,  the  wild  and  dreadful 
music  continued,  like  an  incantation,  like  a  dirge. 

He  did  not  know  his  danger,  he  must  be  warned.  But 
— the  knowledge  came  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt — she 
was  powerless.  An  iron  force  held  her  faculties.  She 
could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot,  she  could  utter  no 
word  or  even  silent  prayer.  She  could  only  watch — only 
watch — as  he  went  down  the  way  of  destruction. 

The  music  quickened;  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The 
woman's  face  was  no  longer  human.  It  was  the  face  of 
an  animal,  incredibly  craving,  insatiably  fierce.  The  eyes 
were  alight  with  a  fierce  hunger.  The  red  mouth  was  open 
and  the  bared  teeth  shone  like  the  teeth  of  a  snarling 
beast. 

And  still  Noel  did  not  see — could  not  realize — the  dan- 
ger. What  she  saw  so  clearly  was  evidently  invisible  to 
him.     Or  was  he  suddenly  stricken  blind  to  everything? 

She  knew  not.  All  that  she  knew  was  that  the  end 
was  at  hand,  and  she  was  powerless  to  help  or  hinder. 

It  came  very  swiftly  at  last — a  sound  as  of  demons 
laughing  that  ended  in  a  wailing  shriek;  and  she  saw 
the  animal  that  had  been  a  woman  leap  forward  upon  her 
prey. 

In  that  instant  she  also  saw  the  sudden  dawning  of  a 
horror  unspeakable  in  Noel's  face     .     .     . 

Then  the  devilish  bands  that  gripped  her  were  loosed 
and  she  started  up,  gasping  and  inarticulate. 

She  was  half-way  across  the  room  before  she  awoke, 
and  then  some  sound  unknown  and  dreadful  still  lingered 
in  the  air — the  sound  that  had  awakened  her  from  her 
vision  of  terror.  She  stood  with  bated  breath,  listening, 
her  hands  hard  pressed  upon  her  heart.  Ah,  what  was 
it?     What  was  it,  still  vibrating  like  a  message  of  evil 
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in  an  atmosphere  that  rilled  her  with  despair  ?  She  knew 
not;  for  already,  while  she  listened,  it  had  died,  and  it 
came  not  again.  It  was  only  the  dim  echoes  to  which 
her  normal  faculties  had  been  alive.  It  might  have  been 
the  call  of  a  jackal.  Or  it  might  have  been  India  once 
more — the  mysterious  and  tragic — crying  out  in  her 
sleep. 


PART  III 

CHAPTER  I 

RECONCILIATION 

"So  you've  decided  to  cut  me !"  said  Noel. 

It  was  three  days  after  the  dance,  and  Peggy  had  not 
seen  him  since.  She  had  in  fact  been  at  pains  to  avoid 
him,  and  had  kept  away  from  the  Club  also.  But  to- 
day, in  company  with  Mrs.  Hobart,  she  had  come  down 
to  the  race-course  and  he  had  almost  immediately  sought 
her  out.  She  had  not  expected  him  to  do  so.  During 
those  three  days  she  had  been  schooling  herself  to  do 
without  her  old  playfellow.  She  had  been  busying  her- 
self about  the  bungalow.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done 
to  make  it  attractive,  and  somehow  she  needed  occupa- 
tion very  sorely  just  then.  To  devote  herself  to  her 
father  was  her  ideal,  but  it  was  one  which  she  found 
very  difficult  to  attain.  He  required  so  little  of  her.  He 
still  loved  to  have  her  ride  up  with  him  to  inspect  the 
nearly-completed  viaduct,  but  he  was  wont  to  forget  her 
presence  very  speedily  when  they  reached  the  railway. 
And  to  be  entertained  on  his  behalf  by  Forbes  was  a 
state  of  things  not  to  be  tolerated. 

Of  Mrs.  Forbes  also  she  had  seen  nothing  since  the 
night  of  the  dance,  and  she  was  not  visible  on  the  race- 
course on  that  sunny  afternoon. 

But  Noel  was  as  usual  in  the  thick  of  everything,  and 
he  had  come  to  her  the  moment  she  had  descended  from 
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the  Hobarts'  car.  She  had  not  intended  to  allow 
herself  to  be  detached  from  Mrs.  Hobart,  but  circum- 
stances had  defeated  her.  Someone  had  called  Mrs.  Ho- 
bart aside  and  she  had  been  left  temporarily  alone.  There 
was  no  escape  for  her  now,  and  she  knew  it. 

Noel  evidently  meant  to  bring  her  to  book  for  her 
treatment  of  him,  and  she  was  in  the  same  hopeless  pre- 
dicament as  usual  because  he  could  read  her  thoughts. 

"So  you've  decided  to  cut  me  V  he  said  again,  and  she 
felt  his  dark  eyes  upon  her,  searching  and  finding. 

She  made  a  little  gesture  of  unconscious  appeal.  "It 
doesn't  really  matter  to  you  what  I  do,  does  it?"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Noel  quietly.  "I  hate  being  cut  by  you. 
It  hurts." 

Something  stirred  within  her,  and  she  knew  it  for  re- 
morse.   Yet  she  had  not  wittingly  done  him  an  injustice. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  should,"  she  said,  and  she  tried 
to  speak  coldly,  tried  to  smile  heartlessly  with  the  words. 

"Oh,  don't  you?"  said  Noel.  "How — shortsighted  of 
you !" 

He  did  not  smile;  in  fact  there  was  about  him  a  hint 
of  deadly  earnestness  that  she  found  oddly  comforting. 
Even  if  he  were  angry,  she  preferred  him  serious  just 
then. 

He  went  on  after  a  moment.  "If  I  have  offended  you 
in  any  way,  don't  you  think  we  have  known  each  other 
long  enough  for  you  to  tell  me  so — instead  of  running 
away  ?" 

She  considered  the  point,  the  while  her  eyes  watched 
the  gay  scene  around  her.  Almost  unconsciously  she  was 
searching  for  Mrs.  Forbes,  but  she  did  not  see  her  in 
the  throng. 

"You  don't  want  to  answer  me,"  he  said  at  last,  and 
made  a  slight  movement  as  if  he  would  leave  her. 

That  brought  her  attention  fully  back  to  him.     She 
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looked  at  him  with  troubled  eyes,  and  met  trouble  in  his 
own.    Again  she  felt  that  stirring  of  remorse. 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  don't — specially — want  to  answer 
you.  And — of  course — I  am  not  offended.  I  have  no 
right  to  be." 

"You  have  every  right,"  he  said  impulsively. 

She  shook  her  head.  "None  whatever.  I  am  sorry  I 
cut  your  dance  the  other  night.     It  was  rude  of  me." 

"Peggy,"  he  said,  "don't  break  my  heart!" 

She  turned  from  his  look,  partly  that  she  might  not 
see  the  entreaty  that  it  held.  There  was  something  about 
him  in  that  moment  that  she  found  it  inexplicably  diffi- 
cult to  meet. 

"Don't  let's  be  silly  about  it !"  she  said,  and  this  time 
her  effort  to  treat  the  affair  lightly  was  more  successful. 
"It  isn't  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  is  it?  Do  take  me 
round  to  see  the  horses !     I'm  longing  to  go." 

She  spoke  with  as  much  finality  as  she  could  muster. 
There  was  an  almost  tragic  element  in  the  atmosphere 
that  must  be  dispelled  at  all  costs.  To  be  taken  to  task 
was  one  thing,  but  to  have  Noel — of  all  people  Noel! — 
humbly  deprecating  her  displeasure  was  quite  another, 
and  it  could  not  be  permitted  for  a  single  instant. 

But  he  did  not  at  once  comply  with  her  request.  He 
paused,  as  though  he  desired  to  say  something  further, 
something  which  he  found  hard  of  utterance. 

Then,  rather  jerkily,  with  a  boyishness  that  went 
straight  to  her  heart,  "I'm  forgiven  then,  am  I?"  he 
said.     "We  are — as  we  were?" 

She  made  a  small  impetuous  movement  towards  him, 
but  swiftly  checked  it.  She  must  not — she  would  not — 
act  upon  impulse  any  longer. 

"Oh,  don't  let's  be  silly!"  she  said  again.  "Isn't  it 
rather  hot  standing  here?  Don't  you  think  we  might 
move?" 
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He  took  her  at  her  word,  and  with  that  quickness  of 
intuition  characteristic  of  him  he  read  and  bowed  to  her 
desire.  For  the  next  twenty  minutes  they  wandered 
about  together,  talking  carelessly  of  impersonal  things, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  escorted  her  punctiliously 
back  to  Mrs.  Hobart  with  whom  he  exchanged  some 
light-hearted  badinage  before  he  withdrew.  Mrs.  Hobart 
was  one  of  those  shrewd  people  who  possess  wit  of  a 
clean-cut  and  highly-polished  variety  which  is  not  at  the 
service  or  indeed  within  the  scope  of  all  comers.  There 
were  some  who  thought  her  dull,  others  who  knew  her 
to  be  brilliant.  Noel  was  one  of  the  latter,  but,  as  some- 
one had  once  said  of  him,  Noel  was  a  man  to  strike  sparks 
from  anyone.  He  had  a  genuine  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Hobart,  and,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  she  was  more 
lenient  towards  his  escapades  than  were  some.  He  had 
the  gift  of  retaining  his  general  popularity  even  in  the 
midst  of  disapproval. 

"There  is  no  getting  level  with  him,,,  was  Peggy's 
thought,  as  she  watched  him  go.  Yet,  curiously,  she  was 
glad  that  it  was  so.  The  thought  of  Noel  worsted  was 
intolerable. 

And  she  was  glad  that  they  had  not  quarrelled,  deeply 
and  intensely  glad.  Though  it  seemed  that  her  effort  to 
avoid  any  intimacy  with  him  had  not  been  a  signal  suc- 
cess, yet  she  could  not  regret  the  obvious  fact  that  he 
valued  her  friendship.  It  sent  a  warmth  to  her  heart  that 
she  had  not  known  for  some  days. 

She  enjoyed  that  afternoon  down  on  the  race-course. 
She  was  beginning  to  feel  her  feet  in  the  station  and  to 
be  sure  of  a  welcome  wherever  she  went.  At  one  moment 
Mrs.  Ash  waylaid  her  to  ask  her  to  tea,  at  another  young 
Hadlow  sought  her  out  to  suggest  a  ride,  and  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths—kind  jolly   Mrs.    Griffiths — appropriated   her    for 
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half-an-hour  to  discuss  a  projected  picnic  at  which  she 
had  decreed  that  Peggy  was  to  be  her  chief  assistant. 

The  races  interested  her  also,  and  she  watched  with 
elation  when  Noel  rode  one  of  his  horses  to  victory. 
Considerable  enthusiasm  attended  this  event,  and  even 
Mrs.  Hobart  was  moved  to  applause,  though  she  quickly 
suppressed  it  with  the  remark  that  it  did  not  do  to  take 
too  much  notice  of  him  as  his  head  was  so  easily  turned. 
Peggy  was  aware  that  the  observation  was  intended  for 
her  and  accepted  it  in  meek  silence,  once  more  register- 
ing her  determination  to  be  discreet  at  all  costs. 

She  went  back  with  Mrs.  Hobart  to  tea,  not  expecting 
to  see  Noel  again  that  day;  but  while  they  were  still 
lingering  over  it  on  the  verandah  he  appeared  with  Major 
Hobart  and  joined  them.  Again  there  followed  some 
careless  jesting  between  Mrs.  Hobart  and  himself,  and 
then  he  was  seated  beside  her,  and  she  knew  that  the 
object  of  his  visit  had  been  attained. 

"I  hope  you  were  backing  me  this  afternoon,  Miss 
Musgrave,"  he  said,  with  a  formality  that  sounded  comic 
to  her  ears. 

She  replied,  smiling,  that  she  had  not  backed  anyone. 

"What  a  waste  of  timer  protested  Noel.     'T  could 

have  given  you  no  end  of  good  tips.     For  instance,  I 

knew  quite  well  that  I  was  destined  to  be  a  winner.     I 

should  have  started  with  that." 

"Do  you  always  know  when  you  are  going  to  win?" 

said  Peggy,  stirring  her  tea.    "That  must  be  very  useful." 

"It  is,"  said  Noel.     "Most  useful.     It  saves  a  great 

deal  of  misspent  energy.    I  never  work  for  what  I  know 

I  can't  get." 

"That  doesn't  sound  very  enterprising,"  she  said. 
"On  the  contrary,"  he  returned,  "it  is  the  secret  of  all 
successful  enterprise.     If  everybody  said  the  same,  we 
should  all  be  winners." 
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"Or  losers,"  said  Peggy. 

He  laughed.  "According  to  the  point  of  view.  It's 
a  great  help  to  know  one's  own  limitations,  anyway. 
To  attempt  too  high  a  jump  is  a  sure  way  of  taking  a 
toss.     I'm  quite  sure  you  agree  with  me  there." 

"I  wonder  what  makes  you  so  sure,"  she  said,  drink- 
ing her  tea  to  hide  a  faint  sense  of  embarrassment. 

"Oh,  you  have  taught  me  that,"  he  said,  with  the 
smile  that  she  never  fully  understood.  "You  are  teach- 
ing me  quite  a  lot  of  things." 

"What  things?"  said  Peggy  over  her  cup. 

"I'll  tell  you  another  day,"  said  Noel  lightly.  "But 
I'm  avoiding  the  high  jump  at  the  moment,  so  you 
needn't  be  nervous  on  that  account." 

She  knew  that  her  colour  rose  a  little  despite  her  reso- 
lution, and  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Hobart  turned  from 
careless  chat  with  her  husband  and  broke  in  upon  them. 

"Now  what  mischief  are  you  perpetrating,  Captain 
Wyndham?  You  are  not  to  take  Miss  Musgrave  over 
any  high  jumps  with  that  skittish  little  animal  of  hers. 
I  am  sure  she  isn't  used  to  them." 

He  turned  to  her  in  his  most  winning  fashion.  "I 
assure  you,  Mrs.  Hobart,  I  would  never  lead  anybody 
into  mischief.  It  is  quite  the  other  way  round.  Miss 
Musgrave  is  leading  me — by  the  nose." 

"Indeed  she  isn't!"  protested  Peggy  with  spirit.  "It 
isn't  my  fault  if  you  choose  to  follow." 

"That's  the  way!"  said  Major  Hobart,  with  quiet  en- 
joyment. "Fling  a  stone  or  two  at  him,  Miss  Musgrave ! 
You'll  soon  shake  him  off.  He  never  follows  anyone  for 
long." 

"But  he'd  follow  his  real  owner  to  perdition,"  re- 
torted Noel.  "That's  the  sort  of  animal  he  is.  You 
may  not  have  met  the  breed  before,  Major,  but  it  exists." 

"I   should  say  the   Irish  variety   is   very   rare,"   said 
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Major  Hobart,  humorously  malicious.  "But  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  it  exists.  Are  you  coming  on  to  play  ten- 
nis, my  boy?    If  so,  hurry  up!" 

"No,  I  can't  to-night,"  said  Noel.  "I'm  going  back 
with  Miss  Musgrave  to  see  Sir  William." 

It  was  a  bold  move,  and  Peggy  was  not  ready  for  it. 
"Oh,  are  you?"  she  said  somewhat  weakly. 

Mrs.  Hobart  gave  him  a  quick  look,  but  said  nothing. 

"I  want  to  ask  his  advice  about  the  fifth  green  on  the 
golf-course,"  said  Noel  unconcernedly.  "I  promised 
Ferrers  that  I  would.  The,  whole  thing  seems  to  be 
slipping  down  to  the  river-bank.  He  may  be  able  to  tell 
us  what  to  do." 

"Oh!"  said  Peggy.     "I  do  hope  he  will!" 

Noel  smiled  upon  her  suddenly  and  exclusively.  "If 
I  can't  persuade  him,  you  must!"  he  said. 

She  smiled  back;  it  was  inevitable.  "I'll  do  my  best," 
she  said. 


CHAPTER  II 

PLAYFELLOWS    AGAIN 

When  they  left  the  Hobarts'  bungalow,  Peggy  sent 
her  'rickshaw  home  and  walked  with  Noel.  The  sun 
was  sinking,  and  the  air  had  the  soft  coolness  of  a  sum- 
mer evening  in  England. 

"I  wonder  what  they  are  all  doing,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  believe  you  like  India,"  said  Noel. 

"Oh,  I  do,"  she  said.  "I  do.  I  am  quite  happy, 
but — "     She  broke  off  with  a  sigh. 

"It  dbesn't  sound  like  it,"  he  commented. 

"I've  no  reason  to  be  anything  else,"  she  said,  as  if 
arguing  with  herself.  "Daddy  is  perfectly  sweet  to  me, 
and  though  I  worry  about  him  rather,  I  know  it  is  un- 
necessary.    He  is  no  worse  than  he  has  been  for  vears." 

"And  no  better?"  said  Noel. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  can't  honestly  say  I 
think  he  is  any  better.  I  don't  think  my  coming  has 
made  a  great  amount  of  difference.  I  don't  think  any- 
thing could.  It's  rather  like  trying  to  write  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  stone  that  has  been  overgrown  with  moss  for 
ages.  And  one  sometimes  wonders — "  Again  she 
broke  off  with  a  sigh  half-uttered. 

"What  does  one  wonder?"  said  Noel. 

"Whether  it  is  worth  while  trying,"  she  answered.    "It 
might  be — it  might  be  almost  cruel  to  wake  him  right  up." 
"Poor  little  thing!"  said  Noel 
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She  turned  almost  indignantly.  "No,  I'm  not — I'm 
not!  I  am  very  well  off  indeed.  Everyone  is  kind  to 
me,  and  I  am  very  lucky.  I  am  beginning  to  have  heaps 
of  friends,  and  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  grumble 
about.     I'm  not  grumbling !" 

"It's  all  right.  I  know,"  he  said  gently.  "I  quite 
see  how  you  feel  about  your  father,  and  it  may  be,  as 
you  say,  kinder  to  leave  him  in  his  groove.  But  still, 
your  coming  out  here  hasn't  been  wasted  effort.  You 
have  given  him  a  certain  amount  of  happiness  by  com- 
ing.    And  for  yourself — " 

"I  don't  think  we  need  talk  about  myself,"  said  Peggy. 
"I  have  told  you  I  am  quite  happy." 

"Yes,  I'd  forgotten  that,"  said  Noel.  "And  you  never 
feel  lonely — or  cut  off — in  that  bungalow  up  the  hill  ?" 

She  shivered  unexpectedly.  How  had  he  come  to  guess 
it?  "It  is  a  little  lonely  sometimes,"  she  admitted. 
"Daddy  doesn't  mind  it,  so  I  don't  see  why  I  should. 
But  it  is  rather  eerie  sometimes  at  night.  I  shouldn't 
care  to  be  alone  there." 

"You  never  must  be,"  said  Noel  with  decision.  "Look 
here,  if  you  feel  jumpy,  why  don't  you  make  your  ayah 
sleep  in  the  room  with  you?" 

"Oh,  I  should  hate  that,"  said  Peggy,  with  equal  de- 
cision. "I  would  never  let  a  native  think  I  was  nervous, 
for  one  thing.  And  for  another,  I  really  am  not.  It's 
only  sometimes,  when  one  gets  bad  dreams." 

"Do  you  have  bad  dreams?"  said  Noel. 

The  question  surprised  her  momentarily.  It  had  a 
peremptory  sound,  as  though  he  realized  that  she  would 
not  wish  to  give  him  an  answer,  but  was  determined  that 
she  should  do  so. 

"I  suppose  everyone  does  sometimes,"  she  said. 
"Not  people  like  you,"  said  Noel.     "Tell  me,  Peggy! 
What  are  your  bad  dreams?" 
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She  hesitated. 

"Go  on!"  he  said. 

"Well,"  half -unwillingly  she  made  reply — "I  have 
sometimes  thought  I  heard  wailing  sounds.  But  it  is 
only  the  jackals  of  course.    I  know  it  is  only  the  jackals." 

She  spoke  insistently.  For  some  reason  she  wanted 
to  convince  him  on  this  point.  She  waited  for  him  to 
make  jest  of  her  fears ;  but  no  jest  came.  He  strode  by 
her  side  in  silence. 

Glancing  at  him,  she  saw  that  his  face  was  grim. 
"Why  don't  you  tell  me  not  to  be  silly?"  she  said. 

His  look  came  to  her,  and  for  a  moment  she  actually 
thought  that  he  was  angry.    Then  she  saw  him  smile. 

"You  can  tell  yourself  that,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know 
anyone  who  can  do  it  better.  Anyhow,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  you  to  be  scared.  You'll  get  nothing  more 
formidable  than  monkeys  or  wild  cats  up  there.  I'll 
come  and  lie  up  with  a  gun  and  shoot  some  of  them, 
shall  I?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Peggy.  "I  love  the  monkeys.  They 
are  company." 

"Lucky  monkeys !"  said  Noel.  "But  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  might  as  well  have,  and  that's  a  dog.  I've  got  the 
very  thing  for  you,  a  little  blighter  called  Jingo — no 
special  breed — an  absolute  nailer  for  cats." 

"Oh,  but  I'm  not  going  to  take  your  dog,"  said  Peggy 
hastily.  "I  really  couldn't.  Besides,  I'm  not  sure  yet 
that  I  want  one." 

He  laughed  at  her  with  easy  audacity.  "Oh  yes,  you 
are;  and  so  am  I.  Jingo  would  love  to  come  here.  He 
wants  a  lady  friend  rather  badly.  We  are  all  men  down 
at  the  barracks,  and  we  get  on  his  nerves  sometimes. 
Yes,  you  must  have  Jingo.  Oh,  not  for  keeps!"  read- 
ing dissent  in  her  face.  "I'll  lend  him  to  you.  I've  got 
to  find  someone  to  look  after  him  for  a  bit  anyhow,  for 
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I'm  going  into  camp  up  in  the  hills  directly.     So  you'll 
take  him,  won't  you?     He's  quite  a  jolly  rascal." 

"I'll  have  him  till  you  come  back  if  you  are  sure  you 
would  like  me  to,"  said  Peggy.     "But,  as  you  say,  not 
for  keeps.    What  are  you  going  into  camp  for?" 
"Oh,  just  to  shoot  something,"  he  said. 
"Oh!"  said  Peggy  abruptly. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  he  questioned.  "There's  nothing 
wrong  in  that,  is  there?" 

"Of  course  not!"  She  looked  embarrassed.  "I  was 
just  thinking  of  something  someone  told  me — about  the 
life  out  here." 

"What  was  it?"  said  Noel. 

She  told  him,  though  it  cost  her  a  considerable  effort. 
"That  when  the  men  get  bored — with  flirting — they  just 
get  leave,  and  go  off  into  the  hills — to  shoot  something." 
"Very  sensible  too !"  he  commented. 
"Yes,  very!"  agreed  Peggy. 

He  walked  on  beside  her  for  a  few  seconds.  They 
had  reached  a  line  of  pine-trees  which  threw  long  shad- 
ows across  their  path. 

"And  so  you  think  that  is  what  I  am  doing,"  he  said 
at  length. 

Peggy  was  silent.  She  did  not  know  why  she  had  suf- 
fered herself  to  speak  thus  openly,  but  it  was  no  unkind 
impulse  that  had  moved  her. 

"Do  you  think  so,  Peggy?"  he  asked. 
"I  don't  quite  know,"  she  said  in  a  small  voice.     "I 
know  it  is  very  easy  to  make  mistakes." 

"Thank  you  for  that,"  he  said..  "No  one  but  you 
would  have  said  as  much." 

She  felt  again  that  glow  at  the  heart  which  had  come 
to  her  in  the  afternoon.  "You've  nothing  to  thank  me 
for,"  she  said.  "I  don't  want  to  think  anything  horrid 
of  anyone." 
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"I  know,  I  know,"  he  said.  "But  you  can't  help 
breathing  the  atmosphere,  can  you?  But  I  swear  this 
to  you,  little  comrade."  He  spoke  with  sudden  feeling. 
"If  you'll  only  go  on  believing  in  me  as  you  used  to, 
I'll  never  let  you  down." 

His  words  brought  her  eyes  to  his,  and  again  she  saw 
that  odd  look  of  entreaty  that  had  stirred  her  earlier. 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  she  said  simply. 

He  smiled  at  her  again,  dispelling  all  seriousness  in  a 
flash.  "Don't  ever  forget  it !"  he  said.  "And  look  here ! 
When  may  I  bring  Jingo  along  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance ?     To-morrow  ?" 

"I  am  out  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

"Then  the  next  day?" 

"And  the  next  day,  I  am  afraid." 

"By  Jove!"  he  said.  "They  don't  give  you  much 
peace,  do  they?  Well,  I'll  bring  him  along  to  the  Club 
on  spec  one  evening.  I'm  sure  he'll  fall  in  love  with 
you  at  sight,  like  everybody  else.  Has  young  Hadlow 
proposed  yet?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Peggy. 

"Nothing,  nothing,  nothing  at  all!  Much  less  than 
nothing!"  laughed  Noel.  "I  say,  you  will  dance  with 
me  next  Club  night,  won't  you?  I  don't  mind  Hadlow 
proposing  as  often  as  he  likes,  but  I'm  damned  if  I  can 
see  him  take  my  dances." 

Peggy  flushed  deeply.  "I  told  you  I  was  sorry,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  you're  not  to  be  sorry,  child.  Laugh — laugh !" 
he  commanded.  "Yes,  that's  better.  Never  be  sorry 
again!  I  can't  bear  it.  I  know  I  shall  pick  you  up  and 
kiss  you  one  of  these  days  when  you're  not  looking." 

"Indeed  you  won't!"  declared  Peggy  with  severity. 

"Shan't  I?     We'll  see!"  said  Noel,  with  tantalizing 
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merriment.  "If  I  do,  it  won't  be  because  I  want  to, 
you  know.  Only  because  I  must.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  beforehand,  because  motives  are  so  impor- 
tant, aren't  they?  Nobody  ever  ought  to  be  punished  for 
anything  else.     Isn't  .that  your  creed?" 

"]_I  really  don't  know,"  said  Peggy,  somewhat  be- 
wildered. "But— I'll  tell  you  one  thing  that  is  quite 
certain.  If  anyone — kissed  me — without  my  permission, 
I  would  never  speak  to  him  again." 

"What!     Never?"  joked  Noel. 

She  tried  not  to  laugh.  "I  am  in  earnest,"  she  said. 
"It's — it's  one  of  the  rules  of  my  life." 

"I  say!"  He  spoke  with  awe.  "Have  you  had  to 
tell  many  people  that?  You  have?  Oh,  Peggy,  Peggy! 
And  what  generally  happens  afterwards?" 

Peggy  turned  from  him  and  quickened  her  pace.  "I 
think  you  are  rather  a  pig!"  she  said,  clearly  and  suc- 
cinctly. 

"Mais  que  voulez-vousr  laughed  Noel.  "I  never  was 
till  you  came  on  the  scene,  my  Circe." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  with  him,  impossible 
to  be  indignant.  She  had  avoided  him  for  three  whole 
days,  and  the  delight  of  seeing  him  again  swamped  every 
other  feeling.  In  his  presence,  bad  dreams  and  all  other 
evils  dwindled  to  nothing.     She  almost  forgot  that  they 

had  existed. 

They  went  on  up  the  hill  together,  talking  absurdities ; 
children  once  more,  enjoying  the  present,  careless  of  the 
future,  while  the  shadows  across  their  path  lengthened 
and  deepened  and  the  sun  sank  over  the  desert. 

They  had  passed  the  entrance  to  the  Forbes's  com- 
pound and  were  already  nearing  Sir  William's  when 
Forbes  suddenly  shot  out  of  the  latter  in  his  car  and 
raced  down  upon  them  in  his  usual  headlong  fashion. 
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Noel  drew  Peggy  to  one  side  with  a  muttered  remark 
of  a  not  very  complimentary  nature,  and  Forbes  whizzed 
by  without  a  sign  of  recognition.  He  turned  into  his 
own  compound  and  the  clamour  of  his  car  ceased  with 
an  abruptness  that  made  the  succeeding  quiet  seem  ab- 
normal. 

"He'll  come  to  grief  one  of  these  days,"  said  Noel. 
"And  serve  him  damn'  well  right." 

"How  you  all  detest  him !"  said  Peggy. 

"Well,  don't  you?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,"  said  Peggy. 

"Every  decent-minded  person  does,"  said  Noel.  "I 
don't  know  how  your  father  manages  to  endure  him, 
but  I  suppose  he  is  clever  in  his  own  line.  You're  shiv- 
ering!    Are  you  cold?" 

"No,  not  really,"  said  Peggy.  "The  sun  has  gone, 
that's  all."  '  fe 

He  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  "By  Jove,  yes!  It'll 
be  dark  in  a  minute.  Come  along!  You  mustn't  start 
ague." 

He  put  his  hand  under  her  elbow  and  jogged  her  into 
a  run. 

In  a  way  she  was  glad  of  the  diversion,  for  she  felt 
a  strong  reluctance  to  discuss  the  Forbeses  with  him,  and 
she  was  relieved  that  he  did  not  pursue  the  matter.' 

They  reached  the  bungalow  immediately  after,  and 
she  led  him  straight  to  her  father's  room,  guessing  that 
he  had  just  returned  in  Forbes's  car  and  hoping  to  catch 
him  before  he  settled  down  to  work.  He  sometimes 
took  a  cup  of  tea  before  he  began,  and  she  counted  upon 
the  brief  delay  that  this  might  cause. 

"Can  we  come  in,  Daddy?"  she  said  at  the  door. 
"Here  is  Noel.     He  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

Sir  William  had  just  seated  himself  at  his  desk.  The 
tea-tray  had  been  set  in  its  usual  place  at  his  elbow  by 
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the  assiduous  Sammy,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  pouring 
some  tea  into  a  cup  when  the  sound  of  his  daughter's 
voice  made  him  pause. 

He  set  down  the  tea-pot  with  a  bump  that  sent  its 
contents  splashing  over  the  tray  and  turned.  His  blood- 
shot eyes  peered  at  them  with  pathetic  searching.  ^ 

"So  you  want  to  be  married,  do  you?"  he  said.  "I 
knew  it  was  coming.  I've  guessed  it  from  the  beginning. 
But  I  hoped  it  wouldn't  happen.  Well,  well!  Come  m 
and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say!" 

"Daddy!     Daddy!"  said  Peggy  blankly. 

And  then  with  quick  reassurance  Noel's  hand  clasped 
her  arm.    He  spoke  into  her  ear. 

"You  run  along,  Peg-top!     Leave  this  to  me!     Til 

put  it  right." 

She  went  as  it  were  in  spite  of  herself,  hardly  knowing 

what  she  did. 


CHAPTER  III 

NOEL  THE  WONDERFUL 

Peggy  went  away  to  her  own  room  in  a  state  of  mind 
that  bordered  upon  distraction.    Her  father's  words  had 
come  almost  as  an  accusation.     She  reviewed  them  with 
a  kind  of  horror.     What  would  Noel  say?    What  would 
he  think?     Would  he  imagine  that  the  conclusion  to 
which  Sir  William  had  so  disconcertingly  leapt  had  been 
in  any  way  justified  by  any  words  or  deeds  of  hers  ?  Would 
he  think— could  he  possibly  think— that  she  had  come 
to  India  to  find  him,  the  hero  of  her  babyhood,  and  try 
to  found  a  romance  upon  their  early  friendship?     Oh, 
if  he  did  think  that,  she  could  never,  never   face  him 
again.    All  their  newly-restored  good-fellowship  was  over. 
They  would  become  utter  strangers— utter  strangers— 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Strangers!  Somehow  the  word  stuck  in  her  mind, 
seeming  to  revolve  before  her  and  display  itself  in  every 
aspect.  How  would  it  go  with  her  if  they  two  became 
as  strangers?  If  three  days  without  the  sight  of  him 
had  seemed  so  hard  to  fill,  so  lengthy  and  so  futile,  how 
would  it  be  if  they  never  met  again,  or  met  only  as 
strangers  ? 

But  this  was  absurd !     She  cast  her  mind  back  rather 
desperately.     He  could  not  be  in  any  way  indispensable 
It  was  barely  three  weeks  since  her  arrival,  and  previous 
to  that  three  weeks  they  had  not  met  or  so  much  as 
written  to  each  other  for  twelve  years.     How  on  earth 
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had  she  managed  to  do  without  him  for  twelve  years? 
It  came  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt.  Surely  a  brief  three 
weeks  had  not  wrought  so  devastating  a  havoc  as  this! 

That  was  the  word  that  best  described  the  situation. 
It  was  devastating. 

She  had  not  the  faintest  idea  how  to  deal  with  it,  or 
even  during  that  half-hour  of  most  overwhelming  con- 
sternation how  to  grasp  it. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  she  paced,  dismissing  her 
ayah  almost  angrily  when  she  came  to  help  her  dress. 

"I  feel  like  an  animal  behind  bars,"  she  said  to  herself 
once.  "What  is  the  matter  with  me?  Why  should  I 
care  like  this  for  a  stupid,  stupid  mistake?  When  I  see 
him  again,  he  will' laugh!  But  I  won't  see  him  again 
to-night." 

She  began  to  throw  off  her  clothes  in  desperation.  She 
must  change,  and  it  was  getting  late.  But  the  thought  of 
Noel's  laughter  was  like  a  whip.  She  made  herself  en- 
dure it  though  each  time  it  rose  in  her  mind  she  shrank 
and  flinched.  He  was  probably  laughing  now,  and  she 
must  laugh  too.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  She  must 
laugh — laugh — laugh  with  all  her  might.  Yet  why  was 
it  so  hard  to  laugh  ?  Why  did  she  have  again  the  sensa- 
tion as  of  something  crying  within  her — something  that 
would  not  be  pacified?  Why  did  she  feel  so  frantic,  so 
hurt?  She  was  not  one  of  those  last-century  girls  who 
could  never  see  a  joke.  She  was  not  prim  or  demure  or 
anything  of  that  unspeakable  nature.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  men.  She  enjoyed  masculine  society.  And  she  was 
not — oh,  ye  gods,  she  was  not! — romantic.  Then  why 
this  ridiculous  feeling  of  dismay,  of  complete  and  irre- 
trievable disaster  ?  Why  was  she  so  routed,  so  hopelessly 
confounded? 

Half -dressed  as  she  was,  she  fell  to  pacing  her  room 
anew.     There  was  something  here  that  must  be  under- 
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stood,  something  that  must  be  faced  before  she  could 
go  any  further.  Across  the  lurid  kaleidoscope  of  her 
emotions  there  was  something  written  which  she  must 
stop  and  read.  It  was  in  no  foreign  language.  It  needed 
no  interpreter.  It  seemed  to  challenge  her  with  its  clear 
simplicity.  Yet  over  and  over  again  she  balked  at  it, 
hiding  the  eyes  of  her  soul. 

At  the  last,  very  suddenly  she  stood  still  and  pressed 
her  two  hands  very  tightly  over  her  face,  not  breathing, 
while  she  forced  herself  to  meet  the  inevitable. 

It  leaped  to  her  inner  vision  in  letters  of  fire,  dazzling 
her,  hurting  her,  but  she  held  herself  firmly,  no  longer 
seeking  escape.  The  reason  for  that  crying— that  piteous 
crying— within  her !  Resolutely  at  last  she  faced  it,  en- 
dured it,  accepted  it. 

This  was  love!     .     .     . 

A  long,  long  time  passed,  or  so  it  seemed  to  her, a 

time  during  which  she  thought  she  had  not  drawn  a 
breath  or  stirred, — a  time  during  which  that  mystic  writ- 
ing burned  and  burned  itself  into  her,  searing  its  in- 
delible mark  upon  her  soul. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  there  came  a  small,  deprecating 
sound  at  her  door,  and  she  lifted  a  face  of  absolute  pallor 
and  saw  Mirwani. 

"What  is  it?"  she  said,  and  wondered  oddly  that  her 
cold  lips  formed  the  words.     "I  told  you  to  go." 

Mirwani  cringed  a  little  and  explained.  Captain  Wynd- 
ham  sahib  was  waiting  to  speak  with  her,  greatly  desiring 
to  see  her. 

"Oh  r  said  Peggy,  and  drew  a  long  deep  breath  that 
seemed  to  bring  her  back  to  normal  things.  "Give  him 
my  compliments  and  say  that  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  dress- 
ing and  I  cannot  see  him  again  to-night !" 

Mirwani  slipped  away,  and  Peggy  began  to  disrobe 
a  little  further.    He  would  have  to  go  now. 
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A  few  seconds  and  again  Mirwani  at  the  door !  She 
entered  apologetically.    This  time  she  bore  a  note. 

Peggy  took  it,  opened  it  as  she  was,  under  the  light. 
And  suddenly  a  great  wave  of  burning  heat  went  through 
her.  Her  pallor  and  her  numbness  went  like  snow  flung 
into  a  lire. 

"Dressed  or  undressed,  I  am  going  to  see  you  to- 
night," said  the  note ;  bold  words  scrawled  in  a  bold  hand- 
writing. "Are  you  coming  to  me,  or  shall  I  come  to  you  ? 
It  won't  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  you  wrapped 
only  in  a  bath-towel  I" 

There  was  no  signature  to  the  note,  and  its  jaunty 
touch  was  reassuring.  But  it  did  not  deceive  her.  Noel 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  whatever  that 
might  be.  He  would  certainly  find  a  way  to  her,  whether 
she  sought  to  thwart  him  or  not.  She  came  to  the 
rapid  decision  that  she  would  be  wiser  to  give  in  at  once. 

She  addressed  Mirwani  with  dignity.  "Tell  the  cap- 
tain sahib  that  I  will  join  him  in  ten  minutes,  and  then 
come  back  and  help  me  dress  I" 

Mirwani  departed  again,  and  Peggy  was  left  still  in 
that  strange  and  rather  terrible  glow  as  though  a  burning 
ray  had  penetrated  her  from  head  to  foot.  She  looked 
down  upon  the  note  she  held,  and  she  tried  to  laugh ;  but 
her  throat  would  only  work  spasmodically  and  she  felt 
more  like  crying. 

The  return  of  Mirwani  was  a  help.  So  far  as  keeping 
up  appearances  in  the  presence  of  natives  was  concerned, 
Peggy  was  something  of  a  martinet.  By  force  of  habit 
she  became  brisk  and  practical. 

An  older  woman  would  have  stopped  to  consider  which 
among  her  frocks  would  be  the  most  becoming  for  the 
occasion,  and  would  probably  have  taken  some  trouble 
to  make  herself  presentable.  But  Peggy  merely  snatched 
the  first  that  her  ayah  offered  and  dragged  it  on,  adjust- 
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ing  her  hair  with  scarcely  a  glance  in  the  glass.  Her  main 
idea  was  to  tackle  the  matter  and  have  done  with  it  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Yet  when  she  was  ready,  she  had  the  fresh  sweetness 
of  a  windblown  flower,  and  in  her  utter  simplicity  she 
might  have  been  a  little  child  again. 

That  was  the  thought  that  came  to  Noel  when  she 
entered  the  room  in  which  he  awaited  her.  He  almost 
expected  to  hear  her  squeal  of  baby  laughter  at  the  sight 
of  him.  But  she  came  in  quite  soberly,  and  her  blue 
eyes  held  neither  merriment  nor  greeting. 

"Did  you  really  want  to  see  me  again?"  she  said.  "I 
thought  you  came  to  discuss  that  golf-course  problem  with 
Daddy." 

He  moved  to  meet  her  impulsively,  undeterred  by  her 
impersonal  speech.  "Yes,  little  fairy-flower,  I  really  did 
want  to  see  you  again,"  he  said.  "Please  don't  look  so 
severe!    It  can't  possibly  be  as  serious  as  all  that." 

She  faced  him  steadily.  "Shall  we  be  sensible  lor 
once?"  she  said.  "Did  you  get  Daddy  to  understand 
what  you  had  really  come  for?" 

He  made  a  comic  gesture.  "Oh,  yes,  he  understands. 
In  fact,  he  is  in  some  respects  more  far-seeing  that  we 
are.    Peg-top,  what  have  I  done  to  make  you  cross?" 

"I  am  not  cross,"  she  said.  "But,  please,  don't  call  me 
Peg-top !    You  said  you  wouldn't,  you  know." 

It  was  futile,  even  piteous  in  its  way,  her  effort  to 
establish  between  them  at  this  stage  a  barrier  of  formal- 
ity which  had  never  existed.  But  it  appealed  to  the  man 
more  strongly  than  any  attempt  at  lightness.  In  that 
moment,  though  she  knew  it  not,  she  scored  a  victory. 

He  bent  and  gently  took  her  hand.  "I  will  never  call 
you  anything  that  you  don't  like,  dear,"  he  said,  and  in 
his  voice  was  deep  sincerity.  "All  I  care  for  on  this 
earth  is  to  make  you  happy.     Don't  you  realize  that?" 
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Her  hand  trembled  in  his.  Her  clear  eyes  remain  up- 
lifted, but  they  held  distress.  "It  is  very,  very  xunti  of 
you  to  say  that,"  she  said.  "But  don't  say  any  more — 
please,  I  don't  want  you  to  say  any  more!  Let  us  be 
just  friends  again — as  we  were  before." 

His  eyes  looked  straight  down  into  hers.  They  held 
a  reverence  and  a  tenderness  which  seemed  to  plead  with 
her.  "I  want  you  to  understand  one  thing,"  he  said, 
"and  then  I  will  be  whatever  you  like.  It  is  for  you  to 
choose.  Peggy,  I  worship  you !  I  could  kiss  the  ground 
under  your  feet.  God  knows — God  alone  knows — how 
I  love  you!" 

"Oh,  Noel !"  she  said,  and  there  stopped,  gazing  up  at 
him  with  those  eyes  of  childhood  seeking  to  read  his  soul. 

"You  don't  believe  me?"  he  said,  and  in  a  lower  voice, 
"Perhaps  you  don't  want  to  believe  me !" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Dear  Noel,  it  isn't  that.  I — I 
do  want  to." 

"Peggy !"  he  said  and  stooped  to  her. 

She  made  a  swift  motion  of  restraint;  the  distress  was 
still  in  her  eyes.  She  set  her  free  hand  against  his  shoul- 
der. "Not  yet!  Please  not  yet!"  she  said,  and  her  voice 
was  husky  with  deep  feeling.  "I — you  will  think  me  very 
horrid.  I  can't  help  it.  You  must.  It  has  been  much 
too  quick,  and — and — dear  Noel,  I'm  not  ready  yet.  I've 
got  to  be  sure  of — of  us  both.  I  want  you  to  help  me. 
There's  no  one  else  that  can." 

"Little  darling,  I'll  do  anything,"  he  said. 

She  took  him  up  gravely.  "You  mustn't  call  me  that. 
It  isn't  cricket.  And  you  said — do  you  remember? — 
you  said  it  should  be  cricket  all  the  way  through.  I  must 
be  sure — Noel,  we  both  must  be  sure — that  we  are  stand- 
ing on  solid  ground.  It  seems  to  me  that  India  is  such 
a  feverish  place,  and  everyone  does  things  in  much  too 
great  a  hurry.    We  mustn't  do  that.     We  must  be  quite, 
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quite  sure  of  each  other  first.  You  do  understand,  don't 
you?" 

He  bent  his  head  with  a  certain  humility.  "Yes,  dear, 
I  quite  understand.  You  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  as 
you  wish,  and  you  shall.  All  I  want  to  say  is  this ;  what- 
ever I've  been  and  whatever  I've  done,  I've  never  wanted 
to  marry  anyone  on  this  earth — since  my  salad  days — 
but  you." 

"Oh,  Noel,"  she  said,  "is  that  true?" 

"It  is  absolutely  true,"  he  made  steady  answer.  "I'll 
tell  you  something  more.  If  you  hadn't  come  out  here 
this  cold  weather,  I  should  have  been  in  England  now." 

"Oh,  Noel!"  she  said  again.  "But  why?  How?  I 
don't  understand." 

"I  was  coming  back  to  look  for  you,"  he  said. 

"For  me !"     Her  eyes  grew  round  with  surprise. 

"Yes,  for  you."  His  hand  closed  more  firmly  about 
her  own.  "I  never  wrote  to  you  all  those  years.  That 
wouldn't  have  been  cricket,  little  girl,  if  you  like.  But 
I  always  meant  to  try  my  luck  with  you  if  some  other 
Fate  didn't  turn  up  meantime.  And,  you  see,  it  didn't. 
As  I  say,  I've  never  wanted  to  marry  anyone  else.  And 
so  this  year  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  and  find  you, 
before  I  got  any  older.  But  you, — Peggy,  you  came  and 
found  me  instead." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Peggy.  "No!"  She  was  trembling 
again,  but  her  eyes  never  flinched  from  his.  "I  never 
knew  you  were  here,"  she  said.  "I  thought  you  were  on 
your  way  home." 

"Ah !  So  I  should  have  been,"  he  said,  "if  I  hadn't 
heard  in  time." 

"You  heard?"  Her  eyes  widened  again.  "How  did 
you  hear?" 

He  smiled  at  her  suddenly.  "Don't  look  so  scared! 
It  wasn't  black  magic,  I  assure  you." 
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"Daddy  told  you?"  she  hazarded. 

"No,  it  wasn't  Daddy  either." 

"Then  who?"  She  spoke  with  resolution.  "Please 
tell  me  who!" 

"It  was  a  little  bird  called  Joan,"  he  said.  "But  it's 
a  secret,  and  you  mustn't  let  her  know  I  told  you." 

"Joan!"  Peggy  went  back  a  step.  "You  mean  to 
say  she  wrote  to  you — told  you  I  was  coming?" 

He  began  to  laugh  a  little.  "Yes.  After  all,  why 
shouldn't  she?  She's  my  niece,  as  she  was  careful  to 
explain." 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Peggy,  flushing  deeply.  "I 
can't  think  how  she  dared!" 

"You're  not  to  pitch  into  her,"  he  said.  "I  only  told 
you  so  that  you  might  realize  that  your  father  was  justi- 
fied in  his  prognostications  and  I  really  am  in  earnest. 
Is  it  so  hard  for  you  to  believe  in  me,  Peg-top?  You 
used  to  have  more  faith  in  your  old  friend." 

Again  she  checked  him  gravely.  "This  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. It  was  very  wrong  of  Joan  to  interfere.  But 
it  was  entirely  without  my  authority.     You  know  that." 

"Why  do  you  say  it?"  he  said.    "I  trust  you,  you  see." 

Her  blue  eyes  held  a  strange,  almost  a  foreseeing  look. 
"Yes,  you  trust  me,"  she  said,  "because  you  know  that 
I  am  still  an  ignorant  child  in  many  ways.  But  not  in 
all!  We  can't  stay  ignorant.  Life  won't  let  us.  We 
have  got  to  go  on  and  learn  things.  And  we  have  got 
to  be  careful  how  we  learn.  Please,  you  mustn't  think 
me  ungrateful.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  wanted 
to  meet  me  again.  But  you  have  got  to  be  careful  too. 
I  may  not  be  exactly  what  you  want.  You  haven't 
waited  to  find  out." 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  knew  that  the  moment  I  saw 
you  at  Samdana." 

She  smiled  a  little,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  herself.     That 
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moment  was  stored  in  her  memory  also  for  as  long  as  she 
lived.     But  she  would  not  be  diverted  from  her  point. 

"That  is  just  what  I  mean/'  she  said.  "You  haven't 
waited  to  find  out.  You  have  just  jumped  to  conclu- 
sions." 

"Well,  where  else  could  one  jump?"  he  said,  encour- 
aged by  her  smile. 

She  regarded  him  with  renewed  seriousness.  "That  is 
just  it.  There  isn't  much  choice,  and  that  is  another 
reason  for  being  careful.  Oh,  please,  Noel,  don't  think 
me  a  pig!  I  am  grateful,  and  I  love  you  for  thinking  of 
it.  But — don't  let  it  be  more  than  that  yet !  Let  us  give 
each  other  time  to  be  quite  sure!  Then — then — when 
we  are — if  we  are — we'll  talk  about  it  again." 

Her  beseeching  air  conquered  him.  Who  could  resist 
her — little  Peggy  of  the  forget-me-not  eyes?  He  did 
not  know  that  in  yielding,  he  bound  her  all  the  more 
closely  to  him. 

"How  long  is  it  going  to  take?"  he  said. 

She  gave  his  hand  a  small  grateful  squeeze,  and  re- 
leased her  own.  "Oh,  not  very  long,  I  should  think. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  going  hunting  big  game? 
Perhaps,  after  you  come  back — "  She  paused.  "I  sup- 
pose you  will  be  back  about  Christmas?" 

"Oh,  before  that!"  said  Noel.  He  also  paused;  then: 
"Christmas  is  my  birthday,"  he  remarked  tentatively. 
"Wouldn't  that  be  a  nice  day  for — " 

"Oh  no!"  said  Peggy  quickly.     "Not  if-—" 

He  laughed.  "Oh,  I  quite  agree.  Any  old  day  would 
do  for  that.  But" — he  became  serious — "if  you  haven't 
turned  me  down  sooner — may  I  come  to  you  then,  and 
hear  you  say — Yes?" 

She  bent  her  head  for  the  first  time,  hiding  her  face. 
He  saw  that  she  was  quivering. 

"Peggy!"  he  urged  softly. 
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She  made  a  small,  pathetic  movement.  "If  you  still 
wish  it  yourself/*  she  said,  under  her  breath. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  one  in  the  world  for 
me  but  you.  There  never  will  be.  I'm  going  now. 
Thank  you  for  your  sweetness  to  me.     Good  night !" 

"Good   night!"    she   said,   and   gave   him   her   hand. 

He  took  it,  bent  over  it,  kissed  it,  and  in  a  moment 
turned  and  went 

She  lifted  her  head  again  as  she  heard  him  go,  and 
in  her  eyes  there  shone  a  radiance  which  he  would  have 
given  much  to  have  seen. 

"Oh,  Noel!"  she  murmured,  and  clasped  her  hands 
together  in  a  soft  ecstasy  as  she  drank  that  first  deep 
draught  of  delight.     "Noel  the  Wonderful !    My  Noel !" 

The  rapture  of  that  moment  thrilled  her  from  head 
to  foot. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  SAFE  SIDE 


It  was  with  some  uneasiness  that  Peggy  considered 
the  matter  of  approaching  her  father  again  that  night. 
The  situation  that  he  had  precipitated,  though  it  no  longer 
actively  embarrassed  her,  made  her  feel  strangely  defence- 
less and  in  a  fashion  half-afraid.  It  was  so  new  a  thing, 
this  that  had  come  to  her.    She  wanted  to  clasp  it  close, 
to  hide  it  deep,  to  look  at  it  herself  only  in  secret.     She 
felt  that  any  reference  to  it  was  barely  tolerable.     It  was 
too  wonderful,  too  sacred  to  be  put  into  words  even  of 
the    most   reverent    description.      She    remembered    her 
father's   previous   warning   and    shrank.      What   would 
his  attitude  be  now  ?     She  felt  that  to  listen  to  any  dis- 
paragement of  Noel  was  more  than  she  could  bear,— 
Noel  who  had  treated  her  with  such  chivalrous  tender- 
ness that  she  had  almost  told  him  then  and  there  of  her 
love,  flinging  prudence  to  the  winds.     She  recalled  the 
fact  that  he  had  always  been  chivalrous  with  her,  and 
wondered  if  after  all  in  imposing  this  time  of  probation 
she  had  not  been  unreasonable.    It  reminded  her  of  a  game 
she  had  played  with  him  in  childhood,  in  which  he  had 
had  to  cover  his  eyes  while  she  hid  herself  from  him.    He 
had  played  it  with  scrupulous  honesty,  but  it  had  always 
been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he  would  find  her  in  the 
end. 
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"And  he  will  find  me  now,"  she  said.  "It  was  really 
hardly  worth  while  to  try  and  hide." 

Yet  she  could  not  seriously  regret  that  that  she  had 
done  so.  It  was  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  even  when 
one's  heart  was  clamouring  for  utter  surrender  as  was 
hers.  The  fact  that  they  had  been  playfellows  did  not 
really  entitle  him  to  so  easy  a  victory.  She  almost  wished 
that  they  had  not  been,  so  that  they  might  take  a  more 
impartial  view  of  each  other  now. 

"He  will  not  believe  that  I  have  grown  up,"  she  said. 
"But  for  his  own  sake,  he  really  must." 

She  did  not  expect  her  father  to  join  her  at  dinner, 
and  was  considerably  surprised  when  Sammy  brought 
her  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped  to  do  so. 

She  kept  the  meal  waiting  for  him,  and  eventually 
he  came,  looking  grave  and  somewhat  anxious,  but  de- 
cidedly more  alert  than  usual.  They  sat  down  together 
almost  in  silence. 

The  night  air  was  chilly,  and  she  had  had  the  windows 
closed  and  curtained.  Save  for  the  silent- footed  Sammy, 
coming  and  going  in  their  service,  they  might  have  been 
in  England.  Peggy  murmured  as  much  after  a  little 
while. 

Sir  William  looked  at  her.  "England !  Ah  yes,  Eng- 
land!" he  said  somewhat  vaguely.  "It's  a  better  place 
for  little  girls  than  this  wilderness." 

She  did  not  ask  him  what  he  meant.  Something  told 
her  that  this  was  the  preliminary  to  more  confidential 
talk.  When  dinner  was  over,  and  Sammy  had  placed 
the  cigarettes  at  his  master's  elbow  and  withdrawn,  she 
prepared  herself  with  a  certain  resignation  to  listen. 

But  Sir  William  began  to  smoke  with  something  of 
his  customary  air  of  absorption,  and  she  was  actually 
wondering  if  possibly  he  had  forgotten  the  point  at  issue 
when  very  quietly  but  resolutely  he  spoke. 
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"Peggy,  my  dear,  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you/' 

She  looked  across  at  him,  her  heart  suddenly  beating 
very  hard.     "Yes,  dear.     What  is  it?" 

He  patted  the  arm  of  his  chair.  "Come  and  sit  here !" 
he  said. 

She  went,  though  for  some  reason  reluctantly.  He 
put  his  arm  round  her  as  she  sat  down.  "My  poor  little 
Peggy!"  he  said  softly. 

She  leaned  against  him,  her  hand  caressing  his  grey 
hair.     "Please  don't  worry  about  me,  Daddy!"  she  said. 

He  took  the  caressing  hand,  and  held  it  against  his 
cheek.  "My  little  girl,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  one  person 
in  the  world  that  I  do  worry  about — and  ought  to  worry 
about.  But — "  he  sighed  deeply — "I  am  such  a  poor 
guardian." 

"What  nonsense !"  she  murmured  tenderly. 

"No,  dear,  no !  It's  true."  He  spoke  with  conviction. 
"I  am  not  a  fit  person  to  have  the  care  of  you.  I  am 
too  forgetful,  too  occupied  with  my  work.  They  ought 
to  have  known  it.    Nick  ought  never  to  have  sent  you  to 


me." 


"He  thought — we  all  thought — perhaps  you  might  like 
to  have  me,"  whispered  Peggy. 

"I  do,  dear.  Of  course  I  do!"  He  pressed  her  hand 
more  closely.  "But  I  :im  not  thinking  of  myself.  I  am 
thinking  of  you.  And  I  am  so  unfit — so  inadequate — 
for  the  task  of  watching  over  you.  I  might  have  known 
it  would  happen."  He  looked  up  at  her.  "Anyone  might 
have  known.  Peggy  dear,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings. I  know  that  in  coming  out  to  me,  you  were  actu- 
ated by  a  sense  of  duty.  But — it  was  an  unfortunate 
mistake;  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  you  now  rectify 
it  by  returning  to  England." 

"Daddy!"  she  ejaculated  in  surprise.  This  was  wholly 
unexpected;  she  did  not  know  how  to  meet  it. 
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He  straightened  himself  in  his  chair,  still  holding  her. 
"It  would  be  far  the  best  thing,"  he  said.  "This  is  no 
fit  place  for  you.  There  are  lurking  dangers  of  which 
you  have  no  conception.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  guide 
or  protect  you,  and,  left  alone,  you  will  fall  an  easy  prey. 
Peggy,  I  can't  risk  that.  You  are  too  precious,  too 
much  your  mother's  child  for  that." 

"What  do  you  mean — an  easy  prey?"  questioned 
Peggy,  bewildered.  "Daddy,  surely, — that  is  a  very  ex- 
treme view!  I  haven't  met  anybody  so  desperately 
wicked  since  I  came  here." 

"No,  dear,  no !  I  daresay  not."  His  anxious  eyes  sur- 
veyed her  with  an  earnestness  that  moved  her  to  the  old 
throbbing  pity.  "You  haven't  found  them  out  anyhow. 
Thank  God  for  that!  But  there  are  dangers  that  you 
don't  realize,  to  which  it  is  not  right  that  you  should  be 
exposed.  And — "  again  he  sighed  deeply — "I  can't  guard 
you  from  them." 

She  leaned  her  cheek  against  his  head.  "My  own  dear 
Daddy!"  she  said.  "You  all  seem  to  think  that  because 
I  am  young  I  must  necessarily  be  very  foolish.  Why 
won't  you  tell  me  just  what  you  are  afraid  of,  and  then 
I  should  be  able  to  guard  myself?" 
>  "I  did  try  to  warn  you,"  he  said.  "But  it  didn't  make 
any  difference." 

"You  mean  about  Noel?"  she  said,  and  her  heart  was 
beating  in  the  word. 

"Yes.  Other  men  in  general,  Noel  in  particular."  He 
spoke  wearily.  "I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and 
I  believe  he  means  well.  But  he  is  elusive,  unstable.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  anything  satisfactory  from 
him.  He  is  a  man  of  great  attraction  and  great  popu- 
larity, especially  among  women.  And  he  is  emphatically 
not  one  to  whom  I  could  possibly  entrust  my  little  daugh- 
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ter  with  an  easy  mind.     I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
any  influence  over  you,  my  dear,  but  if  I  have — " 

She  interrupted  him,  speaking  rather  fast.  "Daddy, 
dear,  I  think  Fd  better  tell  you  straight  away  that  I  too 
have  had  a  talk  with  Noel.  And  I  love  him  very  much, — 
very  much.  But  I  have  sent  him  away  for  the  present, 
so  that  we  can  both  make  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
mistake." 

"Ah!"  He  made  a  movement  to  look  at  her  again, 
but  she  gently  checked  him.  "You  have  really  sent  him 
away!"  he  said. 

"For  the  present."  She  was  still  rather  breathless 
from  the  effort  she  had  made.  "He  is  going  off  shoot- 
ing, but  is  coming  for  his  answer  at  Christmas,  if — if 
I  don't  send  it  sooner." 

"And  he  agreed  to  that?"  questioned  Sir  William. 

"Of  course  he  agreed !"  she  said  simply. 

"Ah!"  he  said  again.  "That  gives  us — let  me  see! — 
how  long?" 

"Six  weeks,  Daddy,"  she  answered,  feeling  anew  that 
glow  as  of  a  flame  spreading  throughout  her  whole  being. 

"Six  weeks!"  he  said  slowly,  as  one  in  deep  thought. 
"I  wonder!    I  wonder!" 

"Daddy,  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  she  said,  stabbed 
by  a  sudden  sense  of  doubt. 

"Only — "  he  spoke  as  one  communing  with  himself — 
"only  wondering  whether  if  I  worked  day  and  night, 
day  and  night,  I  might  do  it." 

"Do  what,  Daddy?"  Her  voice  had  a  sharp  ring  of 
anxiety.  "Please  tell  me  what  you  are  thinking  of 
doing !" 

"No,  dear,  no !"  Very  gently  but  definitely  he  uttered 
his  refusal.  "I  don't  even  know  if  it  is  possible.  I  must 
talk  to  Forbes.     Don't  worry  about  it!     I  am  glad  you 
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have  put  him  off  for  six  weeks.     He  is  going  away  you 
say?" 

'Tor  part  of  the  time,"  said  Peggy.     "But  Daddy — " 

He  stopped  her  with  the  quiet  authority  of  which 
she  had  had  a  glimpse  once  before.  "That  is  enough, 
my  dear.  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me.  I  hope  you  will 
not  see  more  of  him  than  is  absolutely  necessary  until 
he  goes.  You  have  done  very  well  so  far,  and  I  am 
thankful  it  has  gone  no  further.  Now  I  must  get  to 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  got  through,  and  I 
mustn't  waste  time.     You  are  not  going  out  to-night?" 

She  was  already  on  her  feet.  She  looked  at  him  with 
puzzled  eyes.  There  was  something  about  him  that  she 
could  not  fathom.  Some  change  seemed  to  be  taking 
place  in  him.     He  looked  younger,  taller,  more  active. 

"No,  I  am  not  going  anywhere  to-night,"  she  said,  as 
he  waited. 

"Good!"  he  said.  "I  am  going  down  to  Forbes's 
bungalow.     Don't  wait  up,  dear !" 

"I  might  come  with  you,"  she  said,  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse.    "I  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Forbes  for  some  time." 

"She  has  not  been  well,"  said  Sir  William.  "A  slight 
attack  of  malaria,  I  think  he  said.  You  had  better  wait 
till  the  morning." 

It  was  his  evident  desire  to  go  without  her,  and  she 
yielded  the  point.  But,  as  he  turned  to  go,  that  fire  which 
had  been  kindled  within  her,  moved  her  to  an  action 
which  surprised  herself. 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  detaining  him. 

"Daddy,"  she  said,  with  her  pure  eyes  upraised  to 
his,  "I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you — it  is  only  right  that  you 
should  understand — that  I  am  quite  sure — really — of  my 
own  heart.  And  when — when  he  does  come  for  his 
answer — it  will  be — Yes." 
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The  last  words  came  with  great  steadfastness.  She 
was  determined  that  they  should  reach  him. 

He  looked  down  at  her  for  a  second  or  two,  and  she 
wondered  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  Then  he  bent 
and  with  grave  tenderness  he  kissed  her. 

"That  is  exactly  what  I  do  understand,  my  little  girl/* 
he  said. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    VISION 

A  small  voice  that  was  oddly  like  the  voice  of  con- 
science disturbed  Peggy's  rest  that  night.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  since  that  vivid  and  wholly  unaccountable  dream 
after  the  dance,  she  had  not  treated  Mrs.  Forbes  quite 
fairly.  She  had  not  certainly  avoided  her,  but  she  had 
been  secretly  relieved  that  they  had  not  met,  and  it  was 
equally  certain  that  she  had  taken  no  steps  to  seek  her 
out  All  because  of  a  totally  unwarrantable  mental  pic- 
ture which  she  was  ready  now  to  admit  must  have  been 
produced  by  over- fatigue  or  indigestion! 

Moreover,  she  had  pardoned  Noel  for  making  himself 
conspicuous  in  her  company.  She  had  even  to  a  certain 
extent  admitted  to  herself  that  she  had  not  regarded  the 
affair  with  strict  impartiality.  For  did  not  everyone 
dance  with  the  partner  who  pleased  him  best  nowadays  ? 
And  yet  she  had  not  extended  the  same  generosity  to 
Mrs.  Forbes,  whom  she  had  begun  to  regard  in  the  light 
of  a  friend.  She  had  not  wanted  to  see  her  again,  which 
of  course  was  both  absurd  and  unkind.  And  now  that 
she  knew  that  illness  was  the  cause  of  her  non-appearance 
during  the  past  few  days,  her  heart  smote  her. 

"I've  been  a  pig,"  she  said  to  herself,  waking  in  the 
early  morning  hours  to  that  persistent  voice.  "Ill  go 
down  and  see  her  to-day." 

She  had  not  slept  well,  but  she  found  it  quite  impos- 
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sible  to  sleep  again.  That  strange  glow  was  still  upon 
her,  seeming  to  possess  her.  Having  silenced  the  voice 
that  troubled  her  with  a  definite  resolve,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  it,  basking  as  it  were  in  the  perfect  sunshine  of  a 
bliss  so  great  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 

"Yes,  it's  just  like  coming  into  a  blaze  of  sun,"  she 
said  to  herself.    "I  had  no  idea  that  it  could  be  like  this." 

She  revelled  in  its  supreme  delight  like  a  flower  open- 
ing wide  to  drink  its  fill  of  the  glory.  She  began  to  re- 
call all  that  he  had  said  to  her,  dwelling  tenderly  upon 
each  word,  each  look,  each  action.  Noel  the  Wonderful, 
who  would  not  take  her,  or  even  persuade  her,  against 
her  will!  She  burned  at  the  thought  of  how  easily  she 
might  have  been  persuaded,  wished  for  a  space  that  she 
had  not  suffered  prudence  to  restrain  her,  and  then  un- 
wished it  again  quickly,  with  cheeks  on  fire. 

For  after  all,  it  had  been  her  father  and  not  Noel 
who  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  head — poor  dear  Daddy 
who,  with  his  crippled  perception,  had  succeeded  in  pre- 
cipitating the  very  crisis  he  had  desired  to  avert! 

Not  that  it  had  really  made  any  difference !  Noel  had 
convinced  her  of  that.  It  had  been  coming — coming — 
coming  from  the  first.  And  now  that  it  had  come,  would 
she  desire  it  otherwise?  A  thousand  times,  No!  It  was 
the  Grand  Inevitable  of  her  life. 

The  dawn  broke  with  a  glory  that  somehow  exceeded 
all  she  had  ever  seen  before.  The  par  roquets  in  the  com- 
pound resumed  their  quarrel  exactly  where  they  had  left 
off  the  preceding  night;  but  to-day  their  raucous  voices 
had  a  musical  sound.  She  wondered  why.  In  the  far 
distance,  somewhere  in  the  dim  depth  of  clustering  pines, 
another  bird  was  calling,  calling,  with  a  sweet  and  plain- 
tive insistence.  She  was  sure  that  it  was  wooing  its 
hidden  mate. 

Swiftly  the  sun  climbed  up  the  sky.     Other  sounds 
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began  to  mingle  with  the  bird-voices,  and  she  heard  a 
monkey  chattering  not  far  from  the  verandah.  She 
found  it  impossible  to  lie  still,  any  longer,  and  got  up 
and  went  out. 

The  splendour  of  the  new  day  came  upon  her  like  a 
burst  of  rejoicing.  She  stood  still  with  caught  breath 
to  meet  it.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  whole  world  was 
changed.     Her  heart  swelled  with  the  wonder  of  it. 

There  came  to  her  a  moment  of  sheer  rapture  which 
she  was  to  remember  all  her  life.  She  clasped  her  hands 
with  an  instinct  of  worship  which  found  no  vent  in 
words.  And  in  that  moment  she  knew  that  a  vision  had 
been  granted  to  her.  She  beheld  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.     .     . 

She  heard  Mirwani  moving  in  her  room,  and  reluc- 
tantly she  turned. 

The  ayah  looked  at  her  with  a  curiously  awed  expres- 
sion as  she  entered.  Did  some  of  the  glory  still  cling 
to  her  ?  Would  Miss-sahib  ride  that  morning  as  she  had 
risen  so  early?  No  orders  had  been  given,  but  if  Miss- 
sahib  desired,  Hoosa  should  be  told  to  saddle  and  bring 
her  horse  at  once. 

Yes,  Peggy  would  ride.  Tell  Hoosa  to  hasten!  She 
would  be  ready  in  a  quarter-of-an-hour. 

She  dressed  with  the  magic  of  the  morning  still  run- 
ning in  her  veins.  Then,  as  she  heard  the  Chimpanzee 
stepping  daintily  up  to  the  door,  she  went  out  into  the 
full  sunshine  and  mounted.  The  sake  also  looked  at  her 
with  a  certain  awe.  There  was  about  her  a  radiance 
that  could  not  be  hidden. 

As  she  mounted  and  rode  away,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
all  the  world  was  singing.  She  took  the  road  up  through 
the  pines  that  led  to  the  wide  tract  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  whither  Noel  had  guided  her  on  their  first  ride 
together.      Squirrels  peeped  at  her  as   she  passed,   and 
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here  and  there  she  caught  sight  of  a  flying- fox  hanging 
asleep  from  a  branch.  The  Chimpanzee  went  lightly 
as  though  he  trod  on  enchanted  ground.  Did  he  also 
sense  the  miracle,  she  wondered? 

On  and  up  they  went,  quite  alone  under  the  pines, 
until  at  length  they  emerged  upon  the  stony  open  ground 
from  which  the  city  of  Ghawalkhand  was  visible  and  the 
cavalry-lines  outside.  The  race-course  and  polo-ground 
shone  green  in  the  sunshine.  She  was  going  down  to  a 
polo-match  after  luncheon  with  Mrs.  Griffiths.  He  would 
be  playing,  and  he  would  come  to  them  and  make  care- 
less talk  that  would  thrill  her  soul.  Even  now,  at  the 
very  thought  of  him,  she  thrilled  from  head  to  foot. 
Noel  the  Wonderful ! 

The  Chimpanzee  was  restless  and  she  rode  on  till  she 
came  to  a  level  stretch  where  it  was  safe  to  gallop.  Then 
she  gave  him  the  rein,  and  they  went  like  the  wind  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning. 

She  rode  further  than  she  had  ever  been  before  through 
the  broken  hill-country  in  which  her  father's  railway  was 
making  its  slow  and  tortuous  progress.  The  hour  was 
still  early,  and  she  wanted  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost, 
garnering  like  precious  jewels  the  moments  of  a  day  never 
to  be  forgotten.  She  had  a  reluctance  to  share  them  with 
any,  a  feeling  that  in  doing  so  the  lustre  would  fade  and 
she  herself  be  forced  to  quit  the  enchanted  region  to  which 
she  had  been  given  entrance.  It  was  childish  of  course, 
for  until  she  went  back  into  the  haunts  of  men  she  would 
not  see  him  again.  But  yet  she  hesitated,  so  perfect  was 
the  vision. 

At  last  on  a  high  platform  which  even  the  light-footed 
Chimpanzee  had  found  some  difficulty  in  attaining  she 
checked  his  further  progress  and  stood  quite  still,  above 
her  the  stony  ramparts  which  she  could  not  conquer,  be- 
low her  the  little  world  of  daily  things,  and  beyond — far 
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beyond — a  shining,  misty  emptiness  that  was  desert.  And 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  holy. 

The  Chimpanzee  was  no  longer  restless.  He  stood  like 
a  sentry  on  the  rocky  platform,  silhouetted  against  the 
flawless  blue  of  the  sky. 

She  stroked  his  neck  with  a  loving  hand.  "We  shall 
always  be  comrades  after  this,"  she  said. 

The  growing  warmth  of  the  sun  reached  her,  and  after 
a  space  she  turned  her  face  to  it  with  a  blind  gesture  of 
homage. 

"O  God!"  she  whispered  rather  brokenly.  "O  God, 
thank  You !" 

Then  she  lifted  the  rein,  and  the  Chimpanzee,  stepping 
proudly,  bore  her  down  again  from  the  holy  place,  back  to 
the  little  world  of  daily  things. 
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Not  till  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  pines  did  the  glory 
begin  to  fade.  Till  then  she  rode  as  one  in  a  dream ;  but 
as  they  took  the  steep  track  downwards  she  heard  the  lum- 
bering of  a  bullock-cart  in  front  of  her  and  the  yell  of 
a  native-driver. 

She  did  not  wish  to  overtake  it,  and  turned  aside  on 
the  pine-needles ;  but  the  spell  was  gone.  Ordinary  every- 
day life  had  claimed  her  again.  She  realized  as  she  walked 
the  Chimpanzee  through  the  straight,  pole-like  trunks  that 
she  was  getting  hungry. 

The  sounds  of  the  bullock-cart  dwindled  in  the  distance 
and  she  began  to  make  a  slanting  line  back  to  the  track. 
The  sunlight  shone  in  dazzling  shafts  between  the  trees, 
now  blinding  her,  now  revealing  every  detail  of  her  path. 

She  did  not  expect  to  meet  anyone,  and  was  scarcely 
looking  where  she  was  going  when  suddenly  the  Chim- 
panzee gave  a  violent  start  and  shied  to  one  side.  She 
checked  him  with  voice  and  bridle,  and  while  so  doing 
saw  that  which  caused  his  fright — a  huddled  figure 
crouched  close  to  her  against  the  bole  of  a  tree,  its  head 
upon  its  knees. 

Her  first  impression  was  that  it  was  a  native  curled  up 
asleep,  but  almost  immediately  she  saw  that  she  was  mis- 
taken. The  sunlight  glinted  down  upon  European  clothes, 
and  a  large  sun-hat  lay  on  the  ground  at  one  side.  The 
bent  head  was  black  indeed,  but  with  shining  glints  of 
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which  no  native  woman  could  boast.  Moreover,  notwith- 
standing the  unnatural  pose,  there  seemed  to  Peggy  to  be 
something  familiar  about  the  bowed  form.  It  had  certain 
goddess-like  curves  that  she  knew. 

Instinctively  she  reined  in.  Later,  she  wondered  if  it 
would  have  been  the  truer  kindness  to  have  passed  on. 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  she  said.     "Are  you  ill?" 

There  was  a  convulsive  movement  like  the  shrinking 
of  a  trapped  animal,  then  with  a  gesture  of  abandonment 
the  dark  head  was  lifted  and  her  suspicion  was  verified. 
She  looked  down  into  the  death-like  face  of  Mrs.  Forbes. 
She  almost  recoiled  at  the  sight,  for  it  was  ravaged  and 
distorted  by  grief  in  a  manner  which  made  it  scarcely 
recognizable.  But  not  alone  on  that  account.  There  was 
about  the  defiantly  upturned  countenance  that  challenged 
the  pitiless  morning  light  a  look — a  terrible  look — which 
reminded  her  vividly  of  her  dreams.  The  craving  was 
there,  the  wolfish  glitter  of  a  devouring  hunger.  Peggy's 
heart  turned  sick  at  the  sight. 

Had  the  choice  been  hers  then  she  would  have  ridden 
on ;  but  it  was  too  late. 

"It  is  you,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes. 

Her  voice  had  a  dull  sound  like  a  muffled  instrument. 
She  put  up  a  hand  with  an  uncertain  gesture  and  made 
a  motion  as  if  to  clear  some  obstruction  from  before  her 
eyes. 

Even  as  she  did  it,  the  glitter  died  out  of  them,  and 
in  a  moment  Peggy's  horror  turned  to  soft  compassion. 
She  slipped  out  of  the  saddle,  and  led  the  Chimpanzee  to  a 
tree  with  a  jutting  branch  to  which  she  could  fasten  him. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  woman  who  still  crouched  on 
the  ground. 

The  dreadful  agonized  face  was  covered  then  by  shak- 
ing hands,  and  as  she  stooped  she  heard  a  sobbing  that 
went  straight  to  her  heart. 
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"Oh,  let  me  help  you!"  she  said,  and  kneeling  wrapped 
her  warm  young  arms  about  the  quivering  form. 

It  yielded  to  her  without  resistance.  It  seemed  as  if 
that  brief  challenge  had  been  the  final  effort,  as  if  passion 
had  wreaked  itself  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  bitter 
weeping  were  all  that  was  left.  Yet  to  Peggy,  kneeling 
there,  it  was  a  measure  of  relief  to  know  that  tears  were 
possible. 

"Lean  on  me !"  she  whispered  while  she  sought  to  pillow 
the  bowed  head  on  her  breast.    "You  will  soon  be  better." 

But  many  minutes  passed  before  the  anguish  spent 
itself,  and  by  then  the  head  she  sought  to  support  had 
sunk  low  and  rested  face  downwards  upon  Peggy's 
knees. 

Peggy  sat  very  still  with  one  hand  gently  pressing 
the  dark  hair  while  the  paroxysm  lasted,  but  as  at  length 
it  began  to  pass  she  stirred  and  made  a  stroking  move- 
ment over  and  over  with  infinite  patience  and  a  sym- 
pathy too  fine  for  any  expression  in  words. 

Mrs.  Forbes  spoke  at  length  in  a  broken  whisper, 
"You  are  very  good  to  me." 

"I  want  to  help  you,"  Peggy  answered  gently. 

"You  can't,  my  dear."  A  trembling  hand  came  up- 
wards and  held  hers.  "I'm  on  the  rocks,  and  it  would 
take  more  than  even  your  sweetness  and  humanity  to 
push  me  off  again." 

"I  can  anyhow  try,"  murmured  Peggy. 

A  long  shiver  went  through  the  huddled  form.  "You 
can  sow  water-lilies  in  the  desert,  but  they  won't  grow," 
said  the  quenched  voice. 

There  fell  another  silence  between  them,  Peggy's 
fingers  clasping  the  hand  that  had  taken  them. 

Perhaps  there  was  healing  in  her  touch  or  at  least 
a  comforting  quality,  for  at  length  Mrs.  Forbes  stirred 
and  slowly  lifted  herself. 
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"Thank  you,"  she  said.     "You  have  done  me  good." 

"Can't  I  do  something  more  ?"  asked  Peggy  gently. 

"What  more  could  anyone  do?"  said  Mrs.  Forbes, 
in  a  tone  of  dull  wonder.  "And  who  in  this  hell  of  social 
convention  would  have  done  as  much?" 

It  was  the  utterance  more  than  the  words  that  shocked 
Peggy.  She  spoke  with  a  hint  of  authority.  "Please 
don't!  There  is  no  need  to  talk  like  that.  You  know 
I  would  do  anything  to  help  you,  don't  you?  Other 
people  don't  come  into  it." 

"They  certainly  don't!"  said  Mrs.  Forbes  drearily. 

She  turned  her  beautiful  face,  all  marred  and  ravaged 
by  misery,  to  the  girl  with  an  unconscious  gesture  of 
appeal.  And  Peggy  in  sheer  loving  compassion  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  her. 

The  effect  of  her  action  was  electric.  Mrs.  Forbes 
drew  back  sharply,  gazing  at  her  almost  with  accusation 
in  her  eyes.     "What  made  you  do  that?"  she  said. 

Peggy  held  out  her  arms.  Her  own  eyes  held  tears. 
"Dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  please  forgive  me !"  she  said.  "But 
I  was  so  sorry  for  you,  and,  after  all,  I  have  always  loved 
you  as  if  you  were  a  friend." 

"Oh,  child !"  The  older  woman  went  into  those  opened 
arms  almost  as  one  taking  refuge.  "Do  you  offer  me — 
friendship?"  she  said.     "A  girl  like  you!" 

"Why  not?"  said  Peggy,  clasping  her.  "Of  course — 
of  course  I  do !" 

She  felt  herself  gathered  into  an  embrace  that  was 
passionate,  and  again  for  an  unwarrantable  instant  she 
visualized  an  appalling  hunger  that  nothing  could  satisfy. 
Then  she  braced  herself  and  cast  the  evil  vision  from 
her.     Her  own  hold  became  warmly  spontaneous. 

"Of  course  I  do!"  she  said  again. 

There  followed  another  short  silence,  then  with  more 
restraint  Mrs.  Forbes  released  herself. 
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"You  will  never  know  what  you  have  done  for  me 
Peggy/'  she  said.  "Don't  ever  call  me  Mrs  Forbes 
again!    Call  me  Marcella!" 

"Marcella!  What  a  lovely  name!"  said  Peggy  "It 
was  made  for  you.     May  I  really  call  you  that?" 

"Yes,  child,  yes."  She  caught  back  a  heavy  sigh  "It 
reminds  me— somehow-of  my  old  schooldays  to  hear  it 
trom  you. 

''Where  were  you  at  school?"  Peggy  said. 
1    "°»'  ^Eur°Pe~Geneva,  Paris;  never  anywhere  for 
long.       She  put  up  her  hands  to  her  disordered  hair  and 
began  to  smooth  it  back. 

"Never  in  England?"  said  Peggy. 

She  smiled  wanly.  "For  one  term  only,  when  I  was 
titteen.  But  I  knew  too  much,  or  they  were  jealous  of 
my  dancing;  I  never  knew  which  for  certain.  So  I  was 
sent  away." 

Peggy  had  the  wisdom  to  ask  no  more.  She  watched 
her  for  a  few  moments  in  silence,  then  turned  and,  with 
the  impulse  to  help,  picked  up  the  shady  hat  that  lay  on 
the  pine-needles.  J 

The  next  instant  she  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  of 
d.smay.  There  was  something  else  lying  in  the  pine- 
needles,  something  that  had  been  hidden  beneath  it— a 
small  object  that  shone  like  silver  in  the  sunlight 

Marcella  Forbes  reached  out  and  took  it  into  her  hand 
Don  t  look  so  shocked"  she  said.     "I  generally  carry 
it  with  me  when  I  go  out  alone.    I  am  never  without  it 
at  night.    Haven't  you  got  one  ?" 

"A  revolver!    Why,  no!"  said  Peggy. 

"It's  a  good  thing  to  have.     You  never  know  what 
devilry  natives  may  be  up  to  when  you  are  unprotected 
it  s  only  a  toy,  and  doesn't  take  up  any  room  " 

She  dropped  it  into  a  pocket  with  the  words    and 
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Peggy  acquiesced  in  silence  though  with  a  deep  dis- 
quietude. If  that  were  all,  why  had  it  ever  left  its  usual 
hiding-place?  Marcella  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
suggest  that  it  had  fallen  out. 

Somehow  the  finding  of  the  weapon  seemed  to  put 
an  end  for  the  moment  to  further  intimacy  between  them. 
Even  a  touch  of  shyness  descended  upon  Peggy,  making 
her  half -afraid  of  intruding  upon  her  new  friend's  privacy. 

Moreover,  with  returning  composure  she  saw  that  Mar- 
cella was  making  a  strong  effort  to  behave  normally, 
and  to  support  her  in  this  was  apparently  the  only  way 
in  which  she  could  help  her  just  then. 

She  did  her  loyal  best  to  do  so,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  were  talking  together  as  though  they  had  but  casu- 
ally met  in  the  pine-wood. 

The  moment  for  confidences,  if  it  had  ever  existed, 
was  plainly  past,  and  very  soon  Marcella  suggested  that 
she  ought  to  be  going  back. 

"I  will  stay  a  little  longer,"  she  said;  and  then,  as 
Peggy  looked  inclined  to  demur,  "Don't  you  bother  any 
more  about  me,  dear!     I  shall  be  all  right  now." 

"You  are  sure?"  Peggy  said,  lingering.  "I  heard  you 
had  been  ill." 

"Yes,  dear.  It  was  a  touch  of  fever,  and  it  always 
makes  one  feel  suicidal.  But  I  am  much  better.  You 
have  saved  me  from  the  bottomless  pit  this  time.  Per- 
haps there  won't  be  a  next."  She  laughed,  and  somehow 
the  sound  had  in  it  the  harsh  dryness  of  the  desert. 
"Good-bye!"  She  put  her  arm  round  Peggy.  "Come 
and  see  me  soon !" 

"Oh,  I  will !"  Peggy  promised.    "I  will !" 

She  kissed  her  a  second  time,  and  then  turned  aside 
to  the  waiting  Chimpanzee. 

He  was  chafing  to  be  gone,  and  Marcella  held  him 
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while  she  mounted.  Then,  as  Peggy  prepared  to  move 
away,  she  did  a  strange  thing.  She  bowed  her  forehead 
for  an  instant  upon  Peggy's  knee. 

When  she  raised  her  face  again  it  had  the  statuesque 
look  which  it  had  worn  at  their  first  meeting.  And  the 
heavy-lidded  eyes  veiled  her  soul. 
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When  Peggy  arrived  at  the  Railway  Bungalow,  as 
someone  had  christened  her  father's  abode,  an  unex- 
pected sight  awaited  her.  An  unknown  native  servant 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  Pathan  with  a  black  beard  was 
walking  up  and  down,  leading  a  most  unwilling  terrier 
on  a  leash. 

She  recognized  the  latter  in  a  moment,  having  seen 
him  before  in  Noel's  company — a  white  dog  of  undis- 
tinguished parentage,  with  a  longish  tail  that  curved  over 
his  back  like  a  mark  of  interrogation  and  a  black  blot  over 
one  eye  that  gave  a  rakish  touch  to  an  otherwise  rather 
earnest  countenance. 

"It's  Jingo!"  said  Peggy. 

She  slid  to  the  ground,  giving  her  horse  up  to  her 
sake  who  was  watching  for  her,  and  went  to  greet  him. 

At  the  first  sound  of  her  voice  he  had  begun  to  leap 
and  strain  to  reach  her,  completely  spoiling  his  attend- 
ant's stately  salaam  by  his  impetuosity,  by  which  Peggy 
gathered  that  a  native  escort  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
'  She  took  the  leash  from  the  servant's  extended  hand 
and  was  instantly  overwhelmed  by  Jingo's  ecstasies.  He 
made  desperate  attempts  to  fling  himself  into  her  arms, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  she  gathered  and  clasped 
him  to  her,  a  kicking,  joyous  bundle  with  a  tongue  of 
marvellous  agility  that  seemed  to  lick  in  all  directions  at 
once. 
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The  native  servant  stood  by  in  dignified  immobility 
till  the  first  wild  effusion  had  spent  itself  and  Peggy 
had  set  the  wriggling  Jingo  once  more  upon  the  ground. 
Then,  as  she  turned  to  him,  he  salaamed  again  deeply 
and  presented  her  with  a  note  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

"From  Captain  Wyndham  Sahib''  he  said. 

Her  first  letter  from  him!  She  felt  her  heart  leap 
oddly  as  she  held  it  in  her  hand.  Somehow  she  could 
not  open  it  in  the  presence  of  this  stately  individual  who 
stood  awaiting  her  pleasure.  Leading  the  now  over- 
whelmingly willing  Jingo,  she  turned  aside  and  entered 
the  bungalow. 

In  her  own  room  she  gave  him  a  drink  which  he 
splashed  freely  and  noisily  on  all  sides  in  his  desire  to 
demonstrate  his  appreciation,  and  then  she  sat  down  and 
broke  the  seal  of  that  precious  letter,  which  had  come 
straight  from  Noel's  hand. 

It  would  not  be  a  love-letter  of  course!  It  could  not 
be  under  the  circumstances.  But  Noel  was  Noel,  and 
he  might — conceivably — allow  himself  a  little  license  in 
addressing  her. 

He  had. 

"To  the  Queen  of  all  the  Forget-Me-Nots"  (so  it  began). 
"My  Darling, 

"Here  is  Jingo  with  my  love  and  charged  with  a  great  many 
kisses  which  I  do  not  doubt  he  will  deliver  faithfully!  In 
this  I  am  not  saying  anything  that  I  have  no  right  to  say,  or 
that  I  would  not  have  said  to  you  years  ago.  I  loved  you 
then.  I  worship  you  now,  Peg-top,  my  own.  Turn  me  down 
as  you  yet  may,  there  will  still  be  a  bit  of  you  that  can  never 
belong  to  anyone  but  me,  adored  little  playfellow  of  the  Early 
Ages!  Do  you  remember  that  scrimmage  we  had  the  day 
you  ran  amok  in  a  bath-towel?  Beloved,  I  caught  you  then. 
Why  didn't  I  keep  you  for  ever  and  ever  ?  I  wonder  whether 
I  seem  very  old  to  you.    I  am  sorry  I  am  Joan's  uncle.    It  is 
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a  distinct  handicap ;  but  I  am  not  quite  on  the  shelf  yet.    I 

rather  think  she  suspected  the  fact  when  she  wrote.    Darling, 

all  this  is  the  preliminary  to  telling  you  that  in  my  heroic 

endeavour  to  observe  the  rules  of  cricket  as  she  is  played  by 

the  English,  I  am  off  already  into  the  hills  for  a  shoot,  and  I 

shall  not  see  you  again  for  perhaps  five  weeks.     Leave  has 

been  due  to  me  for  some  time,  and  it  came  through  just  at 

the  crucial  moment.    I  wish  I  could  see  your  face  as  you  read 

this.     Are  you  smiling  or  are  you  sad?     One  thing,  little 

darling,  I  know  I  shall  not  ask  in  vain.    Keep  your  prayers 

just  as  they  are  until  we  meet  again!     It  will  comfort  me 

when  I  am  watching  the  stars  in  camp  at  night  all  those  miles 

away  from  you  to  know  that  my  name  is  still  in  your  mind  if 

not  your  heart,  and  sometimes  on  your  beloved  lips.    Oh,  for 

those  lips  for  one  divine  moment !    Peggy,  Peggy,  I  am  dying 

of  thirst,  and  I  am  going  to  a  very  thirsty  land.    Remember 

me,  sweetheart,  for  good,  won't  you?     I  am  trying  to  be 

really  good  for  your  sweet  sake;  and  it  isn't  always  easy, 

Peg-top  mine.    But  it  all  comes  into  the  great  Game  which, 

please  God,  I  am  going  to  win. 

"Your's  for  ever, 

"Noel. 

"P.S.    You  may  trust  Jingo  to  the  death ;  he  knows  a  lot." 

At  the  foot  of  the  page  was  a  circle  finely  drawn  and 
these  words: 

"I  have  left  a  kiss  in  the  very  centre  for  you.  If  you  love 
me,  receive  it  on  your  lips  !    I  think  I  shall  know. — N." 

She  was  alone  in  the  room  with  Jingo  who  watched  her 
with  bright  intent  eyes,  almost  as  if  he  knew.  But  any- 
way he  couldn't  tell,  that  was  certain.  So  how  could 
Noel  possibly  know  if—  She  hesitated.  Was  it  a  risk? 
He  read  her  so  closely  when  they  were  together.  But 
they  were  not  together  now,  would  not  be  for  a  very 
Ions*  time.     Moreover,  did  she  really  desire  to  keep  him 
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ignorant?     Was  he  not  playing  the  game  for  her  sake? 

Again  the  glow  of  her  vision  caught  her,  overwhelmed 
her.  She  bent  and  set  her  lips  fondly,  closely,  passion- 
ately, upon  the  magic  circle  that  his  hand  had  traced — 
the  circle  that  held  his  kiss. 

In  that  moment  Jingo  leapt  to  his  feet  with  a  loud 
bark  that  sounded  like  a  whoop  of  delight,  and  as  she 
started  and  looked  at  him  she  read  hilarious  triumph 
in  his  shining  eyes. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  you  understand,' '  she  said  to  him  with 
laughing  embarrassment.  "But  you  can't  tell  anyone,  so 
it  doesn't  matter." 

Jingo's  eyes  laughed  back  at  her  and  clearly  said,  "Ho ! 
Can't  I?"  * 

And  so  their  friendship  began. 

Her  father  had  gone  to  his  work  up  the  valley,  and 
the  hour  was  growing  late.  Resolutely  she  called  her- 
self back  to  daily  life.  Noel  was  gone.  She  would  not 
see  him  at  polo  that  afternoon,  and  the  prospect  to  which 
she  had  been  looking  forward  more  than  she  knew  had 
now  become  flat  and  uninteresting.  What  did  it  matter 
to  her  if  Mr.  Hadlow  should  choose  to  come  and  sit 
beside  her,  selecting  her  for  his  especial  attention  as  he 
undoubtedly  would  in  Noel's  absence?  Or  if  Captain 
Broadbane  should  profit  by  the  occasion  to  try  and  de- 
velop a  little  flirtation?  What  did  any  of  them  matter 
now?  In  conjunction  with  Noel's  sparkling  presence 
they  amused  her.  Without  it,  they  were  no  more  than 
a  handful  of  ashes.  Their  conversation  was  pointless, 
their  wit  without  edge. 

The  exaltation  of  the  morning  had  given  place  to  a 
most  unwonted  depression.  Though  she  carried  that 
precious  letter  very  close  to  her  heart,  she  could  not  cast 
out  a  very  definite  feeling  of  sadness.  He  had  gone 
away  again  without  saying  good-bye,   and  though   she 
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knew  she  was  utterly  unreasonable,  she  wanted  him  back 
to  repair  the  omission.  Why,  oh,  why  had  she  told  him 
that  she  was  not  ready? 

But  for  that,  he  would  have  been  with  her  now.  But 
for  that,  his  lips  would  already  have  met  hers,  in  very 
truth  sealing  her  for  his  own.  But  she  had  sent  him 
away,  and  he  had  gone — thirsty.  Oh,  little  did  he  know 
how  great  a  thirst  he  had  left  behind! 

When  she  went  down  to  tiffin  with  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
she  had  to  a  certain  extent  mastered  her  low  spirits,  but 
a  veiled  sense  of  having  made  a  mistake  still  hung  upon 
her,  and  she  was  powerless  to  shake  it  off.  Once  again, 
and  very  earnestly,  she  longed  for  Nick. 

She  found  it  difficult  to  rivet  her  interest  upon  the  polo 
later,  though  she  strove  with  all  her  might  to  do  so.  She 
had  never  before  realized  how  empty  a  crowded  place 
can  be. 

Mr.  Hadlow  came  to  her  exactly  as  she  had  antici- 
pated, criticizing  the  play  for  her  benefit,  and  evidently 
trying  to  make  himself  agreeable — an  unusual  mark  of 
esteem  on  his  part  which  she  somehow  completely  failed 
to  appreciate.  She  responded  courteously  as  was  her 
wont,  but  she  knew  that  she  was  uninteresting  that  after- 
noon, and  her  attention  wandered  in  spite  of  her. 

Kind  Mrs.  Griffiths  presently  came  to  her  rescue  and 
despatched  the  young  man  to  procure  some  tea. 

"Don't  let  him  tire  you,  child!"  she  said,  as  he  de- 
parted. "I  know  young  Hadlow  the  Highbrow,  and  I 
never  let  him  talk  to  me  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at 
a  stretch.  We  must  get  hold  of  someone  else  before  he 
comes  back." 

Peggy  did  not  actively  abet  this  somewhat  shabby 
manoeuvre,  nor  did  she  oppose  it;  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  suc- 
ceeded in  installing  another  subaltern  at  her  side  before 
the  return  of  Mr.  Hadlow.     The  latter,  who  never  con- 
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descended  to  divide  the  honours  with  any  man,  speedily 
removed  himself,  and  a  little  later,  Peggy's  companion 
being  called  away,  she  found  herself  alone. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mrs.  Ash  were  standing  close  to 
her,  chatting  in  an  undertone,  and  something  of  their 
talk  reached  her  from  time  to  time,  though  she  was  not 
consciously  listening. 

"The  most  extraordinary  case  of  fever  I  ever  heard 
of,"  so  said  Mrs.  Ash.  "You  know  the  symptoms  as 
well  as  I  do.  Doesn't  everyone?  Of  course  it  wasn't 
really  up  to  me  to  do  anything,  but  I  thought  it  was  only 
kind,  more  especially  as  .  .  ."  her  voice  dwindled 
down  to  a  whisper  and  gradually  recovered,  leaving  a 
few  words  inaudible,  .  .  .  "so  I  went  round,  and 
what  do  you  think  I  found?" 

"Opium,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths  with  decision. 

"No,  no!  I  don't  say  that.  I've  never  been  abso- 
lutely satisfied  on  that  point,  though  I  admit  there  are 
indications.  No,  that  wasn't  what  I  meant.  A  woman 
of  that  sort,  you  know, — they  know  how  to  hide  the 
traces.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  meant  .  .  ."  here 
her  voice  dwindled  again,  and  again  after  a  few  words 
came  back, — the  bedside  whisper  of  the  trained  nurse 
which  is  apt  upon  occasion  to  defeat  its  object  .  .  . 
"so  I  insisted  upon  seeing  her,  practically  forced  my  way 
in.  A  thankless  task  of  course !  It  always  is  with  those 
people, — dark  blood,  you  know.  But  I  did  it  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind." 

"I  think  it  was  very  brave  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
while  Peggy  wondered  idly  to  what  native  haunt  the  zeal- 
ous ex-nurse  had  managed  to  penetrate. 

Mrs.  Ash  uttered  a  low,  complacent  laugh.  "I  can 
tell  you  it  wasn't  easy.  But  anyhow  I  got  there.  I  gen- 
erally do  when  I  make  up  my  mind.  And  of  course — 
as  I  suspected — it  wasn't  fever  at  all.     I  couldn't  see 
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very  much,  the  place  was  so  dark,  and  she  was  lying 
crouched  up  in  a  heap.  They  always  crouch,  you  know. 
Rather  like  animals,  don't  you  think?  Well,  I  went  up 
to  her,  and  I  b^gan  to  ask  her  how  she  felt — I  always 
try  to  be  cheery — when  she  turned  on  me  like  a  tiger- 
cat,  and — "  the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  whisper 
so  low  that  even  Mrs.  Griffiths  had  to  hear  it  twice,  but 
in  a  few  seconds  the  recital  had  become  audible  again. 
"Just  as  if  I  had  gone  there  for  my  own  pleasure!  They 
are  all  alike.  No  European  would  have  dreamed  of  be- 
having in  that  disgraceful  way.  Well,  coming  out,  who 
should  I  run  into  but  her  husband.  He  was  looking 
like  thunder,  but  naturally — for  appearances'  sake — I 
stopped  to  speak.  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Griffiths,  the  man 
was  actually  insulting  in  his  manner  and  almost  brushed 
me  to  one  side.  It  was  not  till  I  was  back  in  my  'rick- 
sJtaw  again  that  the  reason  of  it  all  dawned  on  me.  I 
had  heard  rumours  of  it  before,  and  this  absolutely  con- 
firmed it.  Her  condition  was  simply  the  result  of  his 
cruelty.  They  had  had  a  frightful  row,  and  he  had 
been  beating  her." 

"Oh,  don't  be  ridiculous!"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  for 
some  reason  unknown  to  herself  Peggy  turned  round 
and  regarded  them  with  earnest  attention. 

"They  say  it  is  so,"  averred  Mrs.  Ash.  "I  have  never 
paid  any  heed  to  it  before,  but  I  am  sure  of  it  now.  They 
say  the  man  is  absolutely  merciless.  No  doubt  she  drives 
him  to  distraction.  And  I  believe  he  treats  her  like  a 
dog  when  he  is  roused.  I  have  always  known  he  had 
a  wicked  temper.  Have  you  never  noticed  that  slow 
gloating  way  he  has  of  moving  his  eyes?  It's  a  sure 
sign  of  cruelty.  And  it  accounts  for  so  much — Noel 
Wyndham  for  instance — the  soul  of  chivalry  as  we  all 
know,  and  rather  apt  to  let  his  feelings  run  away  with 
him.     She  is  a  dangerous  subject  for  his  pity  though,  for 
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I  am  sure  she  is  quite  unscrupulous.  Someone  ought  to 
warn  him." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Griffiths  became  aware  of  Peggy- 
close  to  her,  and  made  a  swift  signal  to  Mrs.  Ash,  who 
after  a  quick  glance  murmured  a  few  words  and  moved 
away. 

Peggy's  eyes  met  those  of  Mrs.  Griffiths  very  steadily 
and  resolutely.     She  spoke  with  schoolgirl  honesty. 

"I  didn't  really  mean  to  listen,  but  I'm  afraid  I  heard." 

Mrs.  Griffiths  looked  somewhat  embarrassed  and  un- 
certain as  to  the  best  way  of  handling  the  situation. 
Eventually  she  smiled. 

"My  dear  child,  what  does  it  matter?  Station  gossip 
goes  round  and  round.  It  is  bound  to  reach  you  sooner 
or  later." 

"I  see,"  said  Peggy  gravely;  and  then  in  a  moment: 
"You  were  talking  of  Mrs.  Forbes,  weren't  you?" 

Mrs.  Griffiths  hesitated.  Quite  plainly  she  did  not 
want  to  answer,  but  Peggy,  waiting  patiently,  was  not 
to  be  ignored. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  she  said  at  last,  "since  you  know  so 
much,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  we  were.  But  don't 
let  it  go  any  further!" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Peggy.     "I  won't." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BOBBY 

It  was  with  an  immense  relief  that  Peggy  found  her- 
self free  at  last  to  go  back  to  her  solitude.  Mrs.  Ash's 
narrative  lay  like  a  coiled  serpent  at  the  back  of  her 
mind,  and  there  was  something  about  it  that  frightened 
her.  She  had  not  understood  it  fully  in  the  telling;  it 
came  to  her  by  degrees  as  she  walked  about  the  dusky 
compound  with  Jingo.  She  had  often  wondered  why 
Marcella  Forbes  had  always  occupied  so  lowly  a  place  in 
the  general  estimation,  and  though  she  had  told  herself 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  military  prejudice  that  ex- 
planation had  never  fully  satisfied  her.  She  herself  could 
not  claim  to  belong  to  the  military  element,  yet  her  status 
was  unquestioned.  People  were  getting  almost  too  kind 
in  short,  and  her  hours  of  leisure  were  dwindling.  She 
was  going  to  a  dance  at  the  Club  given  by  the  Hobarts 
only  that  night.  She  had  promised  Mr.  Hadlow  several 
dances;  young  Worthing  also,  and  Captain  Broadbane, 
not  one  of  whom  held  the  faintest  interest  for  her.  Mar- 
cella would  not  be  there,  and  now  she  knew  why.  It 
was  only  to  Club  dances  that  she  had  the  entree.  To 
those  which  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Great 
Triumvirate  it  had  been  decreed  that  she  should  be  de- 
nied admittance.  And  this  because  Marcella  with  all 
her  beauty  and  grace  was  not  good  style,  not  a  person  to 
know  intimately,  emphatically  not  an  equal.      She  be- 
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haved  as  no  European  would  have  dreamed  of  behav- 
ing. Those  words  burned  Peggy,  almost  as  though  they 
had  been  applied  to  herself,  so  calm  in  their  utterance, 
so  fateful  in  their  significance.  And  those  other  words 
which  at  the  time  had  conveyed  so  little, — they  haunted 
her  now  .  .  .  "Dark  blood,  you  know,"  .  .  . 
So  that  was  the  reason  for  everything!  Poor,  beauti- 
ful Marcella  was  of  mixed  birth.  She  saw  it  clearly 
now,  and  wondered  that  she  had  not  done  so  before. 
That  dark  rich  loveliness  was  no  Western  heritage.  The 
languid  grace  of  her,  the  perfect  curves,  the  hidden  fire, 
what  but  an  Eastern  sun  could  have  gendered  these?  It 
seemed  that  she  was  too  beautiful  for  the  circle  in  which 
she  moved.  Her  charm  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
woman  she  had  met,  but  it  was  her  curse.  They  would 
have  none  of  her.  Had  she  been  small  and  insignificant, 
she  might  have  been  granted  a  certain  tolerance,  but  the 
ripe  splendour  of  her  was  such  as  could  not  be  ignored, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  Peggy,  and  so  they  cast  her  out.  She 
was  like  an  exquisite  pomegranate  which  some  cruel 
hand  had  labelled  poisonous. 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Ash's  revela- 
tions and  deductions,  she  had  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
very  thought  of  Forbes  made  her  shiver,  so  deeply  had 
he  inspired  her  with  loathing.  Her  aversion  was  in- 
stinctive and  physical.  As  Mrs.  Ash  had  said,  he  carried 
his  cruelty  in  his  eyes.  He  was  a  man  who  would  not 
only  inflict  pain,  but  would  revel  in  the  infliction. 

"He  would  make  a  good  torturer,"  she  said  to  herself 
with  a  shudder. 

And  the  thought  of  Marcella  at  the  mercy  of  such  a 
man  made  her  very  heart  shrink.  Pie  was  the  type  who 
would  degrade  a  woman  to  the  level  of  the  beasts  of 
the  jungle. 

She  saw  her  as  the  victim  of  prejudice  and  cruelty, 
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the  hapless  sport  of  Fate.  Small  wonder  that  Noel  with 
his  ready  and  chivalrous  understanding  had  taken  com- 
passion upon  her!  She  saw  it  all  now.  He  had  not 
stopped  at  compassion.  He  had  given  his  generous  and 
ungrudging  friendship,  scorning  the  petty  rules  of  con- 
ventionality by  which  they  had  sought  to  fetter  him. 
Others  might  conform  to  whatever  fetish  they  were 
pleased  to  set  up,  but  he  acknowledged  only  the  dictates 
of  his  own  great  heart.  Where  he  gave,  he  gave  freely, 
heedless  of  the  cost. 

"And  I  will  do  the  same,"  said  Peggy,  with  sudden 
resolution.     "Yes,  I  will  do  the  same." 

There  came  again  to  her  the  memory  of  the  wild 
abandonment  of  grief  through  which  she  had  supported 
Marcella  that  morning,  and  her  swift  and  passionate 
acceptance  of  the  friendship  she  had  offered.  Had  the 
cause  of  that  terrible  outburst  been  the  utter  desolation 
of  friendlessness  consequent  upon  Noel's  departure? 
Was  he  in  truth  the  only  friend  she  had?  She  recalled 
how  he  had  tried  to  enlist  her  sympathy  on  Marcella's 
behalf.  It  all  pointed  to  the  same  thing.  Poor,  friend- 
less Marcella,  wrecked  by  her  beauty  and  the  dark  strain 
in  her  blood! 

Yes,  she  would  be  a  friend  to  her.  Again  she  regis- 
tered her  resolution.  Whatever  the  other  women  of 
the  station  might  do  or  say,  Marcella  should  have  one 
friend  of  her  own  sex  who  was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
stand  by  her.  Added  to  her  own  increasing  affection  for 
the  outcast  was  a  sense  of  co-operation  with  Noel  which 
made  her  task  all  the  more  welcome.  In  this  thing  she 
and  Noel  would  be  partners,  and  even  in  his  absence  she 
would  feel  that  they  were  working  together,  that  pos- 
sibly she  was  doing  more  than  he  himself  could  have 
accomplished  by  her  loyal  championship.  When  he  re- 
turned he  would  be  grateful  to  her  for  having  undertaken 
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it,  and  she  warmed  to  the  thought  of  his  gratitude.  She 
had  never  done  anything  for  him  before. 

Time  was  growing  short,  and  she  called  to  the  cheerful 
Jingo  and  went  indoors.  She  had  no  keen  desire  to  go 
to  the  Hobarts'  dance,  but  neither  had  she  any  valid 
excuse  for  remaining  away.  Her  father  was  later  than 
usual  and  had  not  returned,  and  the  bungalow  felt  de- 
serted. She  was  glad  to  have  Jingo  sitting  by  her  side 
through  the  solemn  meal  of  which  she  had  to  partake 
before  starting  for  the  evening's  entertainment.  He  had 
completely  adopted  her  for  his  own.  She  could  almost 
believe  that  he  welcomed  the  change  of  owners,  so  com- 
placent was  his  attitude. 

He  looked  a  little  wistful  when  she  took  him  to  his 
corner  of  her  room  and  fastened  him  up  prior  to  depar- 
ture, but  he  lay  down  with  philosophical  acquiescence 
before  she  left.  She  gave  him  a  tender  kiss  of  farewell 
as  a  reward.     She  was  getting  very  fond  of  Jingo. 

Passing  the  Forbes'  bungalow  in  her  'rickshaw  a  few 
minutes  later,  she  peered  through  the  trees  and  descried 
a  light,  but  she  heard  no  sound  save  the  padding  of  her 
coolie's  feet  on  the  road.  She  resolved  to  go  thither  in 
the  morning. 

The  Club  as  usual  presented  a  scene  of  considerable 
animation,  and  the  ballroom  under  Mrs.  Hobart's  able 
superintendence  had  blossomed  into  an  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence which  rendered  it  like  the  bower  of  an  Arabian 
Nights  princess. 

Peggy  was  surrounded  from  the  moment  of  her  en- 
trance, and  though  Noel  was  absent  and  though  she  had 
not  wanted  to  come,  her  spirits  rose  as  it  were  in  spite 
of  her.  She  found  herself  exchanging  gay  badinage 
with  Captain  Broadbane,  a  kindly  officer  with  a  well- 
bred  nose  and  an  inconspicuous  chin,  whose  easy  and 
quite   harmless    flirtations    were    proverbial.      She    saw 
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Ronald  Hadlow  in  the  distance  looking  superciliously 
in  her  direction  and,  also  superciliously,  failing  to  see 
her;  and  a  gay  little  spirit  of  provocation  entered  into 
her.  Hadlow  the  Highbrow  and  his  aspirations  mattered 
nothing  to  her.     His  sole  recommendation  in  her  eyes 

o 

was  that  he  was  the  best  dancer  in  the  room,  and  that 
consideration  was  not  of  paramount  importance  in  her 
estimation.  She  certainly  did  not  care  in  the  faintest 
degree  whether  he  approved  of  her  conduct  or  not. 

Captain  Broadbane  thoroughly  and  most  obviously  en- 
joyed her  favour.  Quite  unconsciously  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  being  treated  as  a  foil,  and  to  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  popular  girl  in  the  community  was  a 
feat  of  no  mean  value  in  his  eyes.  He  availed  himself 
of  his  good  fortune  to  try  to  persuade  her  to  ride  with 
him  on  the  following  evening.  No,  to-morrow  was  the 
day  of  Mrs.  Griffiths'  picnic  up  in  the  hills,  so  she  was 
afraid  that  was  impossible.  The  next  day  then;  he  knew 
of  a  place  that  he  was  quite  sure  she  had  never  seen. 
Would  she  come  that  day?  Peggy  was  elusive.  She 
might  have  an  engagement.  She  was  not  sure.  Might 
she  let  him  know? 

'That  means  you  are  hoping  to  go  with  someone  you 
like  better,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  upon  him  serenely.  "Well,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  you  doing  the  same,"  she  said. 

He  protested  with  amiable  indignation,  but  she  would 
not  listen.  He  was  quite  an  amusing  companion  for  a 
little  while,  but  she  had  no  intention  of  committing  her- 
self to  his  society  indefinitely.  He  was  the  type  that  be- 
came a  bore  after  very  brief  acquaintance. 

It  was  while  thev  were  dancing  together  that  he  im- 
parted a  piece  of  information  that  she  had  not  previously 
heard.    The  Bobby  Frasers  had  arrived  in  Ghawalkhand. 

"In   fact,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  turned  up 
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here  tonight,"  he  added.  "Mrs.  Bobby  never  misses  a 
dance  if  she  can  help  it.  I  suppose  you  haven't  met  them 
yet?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Peggy.  "I  travelled  out  with  them  a 
month  ago." 

"Did  you  indeed?"  said  Captain  Broadbane,  and 
laughed  his  jolly  inane  laugh.  "I  wonder  how  you  liked 
that." 

As  it  was  merely  an  idle  wonder,  Peggy  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  answer  it.  She  had  known  that  the  Frasers 
were  expected,  but  somehow  the  news  of  their  arrival 
gave  her  a  feeling  of  dismay.  She  did  not  want  to  en- 
dure the  criticism  of  Mrs.  Bobby's  cold  eyes  again, 
though  if  only  Noel  had  been  there  it  would  not  have 
mattered.  He  had  the  happy  knack  of  making  every 
burden  seem  lighter,  and  he  always  protected  the  op- 
pressed.    Very  fully  had  she  come  to  realize  that. 

Within  half-an-hour  Captain  Broadbane's  surmise 
was  justified,  and  Bobby  and  Mrs.  Bobby  entered.  Mrs. 
Hobart  made  them  welcome  in  her  detached  dignified 
way.  With  her  excellent  sense  of  proportion  she  had 
permitted  Mrs.  Bobby  to  regard  herself  as  the  species  of 
friend  who  is  privileged  up  to  a  point.  Beyond  that 
point,  which  was  very  delicately  but  quite  indelibly  indi- 
cated by  Mrs.  Hobart,  she  had  never  penetrated.  No  one 
ever  knew  whether  Mrs.  Hobart  liked  or  disliked  a  per- 
son, but  everyone  knew  the  exact  status  of  intimacy  to 
which  that  person  was  admitted.  That  the  Frasers 
should  arrive  thus  uninvited  was  quite  in  order.  Mrs. 
Hobart  was  definitely  pleased  to  greet  them.  But  Mrs. 
Bobby  did  not  drop  in  to  tiffin  with  Mrs.  Hobart.  That 
was  a  different  matter. 

At  the  end  of  her  dance  with  Ronald  Hadlow,  who 
was  in  one  of  his  most  distant  moods,  Peggy  went  to 
pay  her  respects  to  her  late  chaperone. 
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She  was  greeted  by  Mrs.  Bobby  with  a  brief,  "Oh, 
here  you  are!  Getting  on  all  right?"  and  a  handshake 
which  involved  fingers  only. 

There  was  a  slight  flicker  of  the  tight  eyelids  as  this 
took  place  and  a  faint  curl  of  the  thin  lips  which  told 
Peggy  very  clearly  that  in  Mrs.  Bobby's  estimation  she 
was  exactly  where  she  had  always  been  and  that  by  no 
effort  of  her  own  would  she  ever  climb  any  higher. 

Bobby  greeted  her  with  his  usual  geniality,  however, 
and  she  experienced  genuine  pleasure  in  meeting  him 
again. 

"I  say,  you  will  dance  with  me,  won't  you?  Of  course 
I  know  your  card  is  full  and  all  that,  but  you'll  cut  one 
or  two  for  me  for  old  times'  sake,  or  I  shan't  take  the 
floor  at  all." 

She  showed  him  her  card,  and  he  at  once  approached 
Hadlow  who,  he  declared,  had  far  too  many.  Peggy 
was  beginning  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  she  was  not 
at  all  regretful  when  Hadlow  magnanimously  withdrew 
in  Bobby's  favour,  asserting  that  he  was  really  not  in  a 
dancing  mood.  He  then  transferred  his  favour  to  Mrs. 
Bobby,  who  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  avail  herself 
of  it. 

"And  how  are  you  enjoying  yourself?"  Bobby  wanted 
to  know.  "Oh  yes,  rather,  we've  had  a  ripping  time^  at 
Delhi,  but  tell  me  about  yourself!  You're  not  married 
yet,  I  hope?" 

She  assured  him  she  was  not  with  an  emphasis  that 
made  him  laugh. 

"What  are  they  all  thinking  about  here?  Or  are  you 
hopelessly  hard-hearted?  By  the  way,  a  friend  of  yours 
is  coming  to  us  in  a  week  or  two.  I  expect  you  have 
forgotten  his  very  existence,  but  I  assure  you  he  hasn't 
forgotten  yours." 

"Do  you  mean  Captain  Turner?"  said  Peggy. 
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He  laughed  again.  "Good  guess!  So  you  haven't 
forgotten  him!     Lucky  Tiggie!" 

"But  then  I  don't  forget  people,"  Peggy  pointed  out. 
"And  after  all,  it's  only  a  month  ago,  though  I  admit  it 
does  seem  much  more  like  a  year." 

''Well,  I  hope  we  are  going  to  see  plenty  of  you  now 
we  ire  all  together  again,"  said  Bobby  heartily.  "What's 
the  latest  from  home?     Have  you  heard  from  Nick?" 

''Either  from  him  or  Aunt  Muriel  by  every  mail," 
said  Peggy  proudly.  "Isn't  it  just  like  them?  Every- 
thing is  going  on  all  right,  and  they  are  all  going  to 
Joan's  home  for  Christmas,  so  that  they  won't  be  too 
miserable  without  me,  Uncle  Nick  says." 

"Let's  see!  Who's  Joan?"  said  Bobby.  "Oh,  I  re- 
member! That  awfully  pretty  little  girl  who  came  on 
board  with  you!  She  and  Nick's  lad  were  great  pals, 
weren't  they?" 

"Oh  no!"  said  Peggy.     "Not  at  all!" 

"Perhaps  you  weren't  looking!"  laughed  Bobby. 
"Didn't  you  tell  me  she  was  some  relation  to  Noel  Wynd- 
ham?    Or  did  I  dream  it?" 

"She  is  his  niece,"  said  Peggy.  "Don't  you  remember? 
I'm  sure  I  told  you  all  about  it  when  we  were  on  the 
Pioneer/' 

"You  did.  Yes,  I  remember,  of  course.  Where  is 
Wyndham,  by  the  way?  Isn't  he  here?"  Bobby  looked 
round  among  the  dancers. 

"He  is  away  shooting,"  Peggy  told  him  without  the 
smallest  change  of  countenance.  "He  went  off  to-day — 
somewhere  Bakri  way,  I  believe." 

"Lucky  beggar!"  said  Bobby  enviously.  "Wish  I'd 
had  a  chance  to  go  too.  There's  heaps  of  game  out  that 
way  too.  Gone  off  with  the  same  old  shikari,  I  suppose? 
Chap  we  call  The  Sultan.     He'll  come  back  with  a  dozen 
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head,  various;  see  if  he  doesn't!  He  always  has  all  the 
luck,  that  chap." 

"He  is  a  good  shot,  I  expect,"  said  Peggy. 

"Oh,  rather !  I've  seen  him  pull  off  the  most  amazing 
flukes.  Good  all  round  chap — Wyndham!"  Bobby's 
frank  eyes  met  hers.  "I  always  say  I'd  sooner  have  him 
by  me  at  a  pinch  than  any  other  fellow  I  know,  excepting 
of  course  Nick.  We  must  always  except  him,  what?"  his 
look  twinkled. 

"Of  course!"  said  Peggy  loyally. 

"All  the  same,"  remarked  Bobby  unexpectedly  a  few 
seconds  later,  "I  think  in  some  respects  Wyndham  runs 
him  rather  close." 

"Oh,  do  you?"  said  Peggy,  faintly  flushing. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it?"  said  Bobby. 

"I  don't  quite  know,"  she  said. 

"Or  aren't  you  going  to  tell?"  he  said. 

She  met  his  look  as  she  made  guarded  reply.  "Per- 
haps I  will  tell  you  when  I  know." 

"I  see,"  said  Bobby. 

He  changed  the  subject  immediately  with  a  tact  which 
she  somewhat  unreasonably  felt  inclined  to  resent. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE      NEW      FRIEND 

According  to  her  resolve,  Peggy  made  an  early  start 
on  the  following  morning  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Forbes'  bungalow  on  her  way  to  that  of  Mrs.  Griffiths. 
She  saw  her  father  for  a  moment  before  leaving,  but 
he  was  in  one  of  his  deeply  engrossed  moods,  and  though 
he  kissed  her  she  felt  that  he  was  scarcely  aware  of  her 
presence.  She  watched  him  get  into  his  little  two-seater 
car  and  drive  away  ere  she  went  about  her  own  pursuits 
with  a  faint  sigh.  He  seemed  to  have  less  need  of  her 
than  ever  nowadays. 

It  was  a  very  unpleasant  shock  to  her  to  find  on 
rounding  the  curved  drive  that  led  through  the  Forbes' 
compound  that  Forbes  himself  had  not  yet  departed  to 
his  work.  His  car  stood  in  front  of  the  bungalow, 
awaiting  him. 

Her  dislike  of  the  man  had  grown  to  actual  detestation 
of  late,  and  her  instant  impulse  was  to  order  her  coolie 
to  turn  about  and  withdraw ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  her  appearance,  Forbes  came  out 
upon  the  verandah,  and  retreat  became  impossible. 

She  burned  with  embarrassment  as  she  drew  near,  for 
he  waited  for  her  with  the  peculiarly  offensive  air  of  com- 
placence which  always  characterized  him,  against  which 
she  had  no  suitable  weapon  of  offence. 

"This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure,"  he  said,  a* 
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her  'rickshaw  reached  him,  offering  his  hand  with  his 
usual  assurance.  "What  a  dainty  picture  you  make! 
You  ought  always  to  wear  shell-pink.  It  is  your  colour. 
It  isn't  every  woman  who  knows  what  her  colour  ought 
to  be." 

She  gave  him  the  briefest  possible  glance  as  she  freed 
her  fingers  from  a  touch  which  sought  to  linger. 

"Is  Mrs.  Forbes  at  home?"  she  asked  with  a  bluntness 
that  was  not  far  removed  from  rudeness.  She  was  phys- 
ically incapable  of  concealing  her  aversion  at  that 
moment. 

He  laughed,  his  jarring,  unpleasant  laugh.  "My  dear 
young  lady,  she  is  so  much  at  home  as  to  be  still  in  bed. 
Is  she  expecting  you,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"No,"  said  Peggy,  snatching  at  the  fact.  "I  won't 
disturb  her.     I'll  come  in  another  day." 

He  waved  a  restraining  hand.  "No,  no!  I  will  tell 
her  you  are  here.  She  would  be  very  disappointed  to 
miss  you.  The  fact  is,  she  has  not  been  very  well  lately, 
and  it  will  cheer  her  up  a  lot  to  see  you.  Come  in  and 
make  yourself  at  home!" 

"At  home!"  thought  Peggy  with  an  inward  shiver, 
as  she  reluctantly  accompanied  him  along  the  verandah. 

He  ushered  her  into  the  drawing  room  with  another 
airy  wave  of  the  hand.  "Pray  sit  down!  I  will  let  her 
know  you  are  here." 

He  departed  with  a  leisurely,  self-satisfied  gait  which 
gave  the  impression  that  carpet-slippers  were  his  fa- 
vourite foot-wear,  and  she  waited  uncomfortably  for  his 
return. 

By  the  new  light  that  had  come  to  her  she  surveyed 
the  room  in  which  she  stood,  and  her  first  impression 
was  deepened.  In  colouring  and  arrangement  it  had  an 
undoubted  look  of  the  Oriental  about  it.  It  was  also 
rather  untidy.      There   were  crumpled  cushions   in  odd 
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corners,  and  a  litter  of  papers  together  with  a  lady's 
riding-whip  and  gloves  lay  on  a  table.  An  ash-tray  with 
a  pile  of  ash  and  spent  matches  was  on  a  chair  beside  a 
sofa.  Evidently  the  room  was  as  it  had  been  left  the 
night  before. 

Peggy's  lips  tightened  a  little.  She  wished  for  a  few 
seconds  that  she  could  have  the  management  of  Mar- 
cella's  servants.  Then  she  heard  Forbes  returning  and 
braced  herself  to  meet  him  with  chilly  reserve. 

He  swaggered  in,  swinging  the  door  shut  behind  him. 
"She's  getting  up  and  hopes  you  will  wait." 

"I  really  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  came  in  another 
time,"  said  Peggy. 

He  glanced  round  the  room.  "Oh,  don't  go!  She 
will  be  so  disappointed.  I  am  sorry  we  are  in  such  a 
muddle.  Fact  is,  I  had  a  row  with  the  house-boy  yester- 
day, and  he  has  cleared  out.  The  khit  hasn't  got  an- 
other yet.     Sit  down,  won't  you?" 

She  longed  to  go,  but  for  Marcella's  sake  she  yielded 
the  point.  He  sprawled  in  a  chair  opposite,  his  dark 
eyes  fixing  her  as  usual  with  their  hard,  appraising  stare. 

"I  mustn't  stay  very  long,"  she  remarked.  "I  am 
really  on  my  way  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  who  is  giving  a  picnic 
to-day." 

"Really!"  said  Forbes.  "The  good  ladies  of  the  regi- 
ment seem  to  have  taken  you  up  with  some  enthusiasm. 
I  hope  you  are  enjoying  their  patronage." 

"I  have  had  a  very  good  time  since  I  have  been  out 
here,  thank  you,"  Peggy  replied  non-committally. 

"You  haven't  begun  to  wish  yourself  home  again 
yet?"  he  suggested. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so."  She  spoke  with  intentional 
vagueness.     "Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should?" 

"I  just  wondered,"  said  Forbes  easily.     "Your  good 
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father  isn't  much  of  a  chaperon,  is  he?  But  girls  don't 
need  chaperons  these  days." 

His  tone  goaded  her  in  spite  of  herself.  "I  didn't 
come  out  here  to  have  a  good  time,"  she  remarked.  "It 
was  to  take  care  of  him." 

His  laugh  grated  upon  her  unbearably.  "Oh,  of 
course!"  he  said.  "We  all  knew  that.  But  popularity 
sometimes  comes  unsought,  does  it  not?  And  a  girl 
with  a  face  like  yours  could  hardly  expect  to  avoid  it.  It 
is  causing  Sir  William  considerable  anxiety,  I  can  tell 
you.     He  has  actually  discussed  the  subject  with  me." 

"With  you!"  said  Peggy  in  amazement. 

He  nodded  complacently.  "Yes,  with  me.  I  hope  you 
have  no  objection." 

"Indeed  I  have!"  she  said,  breathing  quickly.  "Per- 
haps you  will  tell  me  what  he  said !" 

"And  perhaps  I  won't!"  said  Forbes  with  a  madden- 
ing smile. 

She  felt  her  face  crimson  at  the  taunt.  Swiftly  she 
stood  up. 

But  in  a  moment  he  also  was  on  his  feet.  He  caught 
her  by  the  arm,  actually  held  her  as  she  turned  to  go. 

"Now  don't  you  be  a  little  fool!"  he  said,  still  smiling 
at  her.  "I'm  a  friend  of  yours,  and  I'm  doing  my  best 
to  help  you." 

"You  are  not  a  friend  of  mine!"  said  Peggy  fiercely. 
"Let  me  go — instantly!" 

But  his  hand  still  held  her,  and  she  would  not  stoop 
to  struggle  with  him.     She  stood  still,  her  eyes  ablaze. 

He  looked  at  her,  still  with  that  horrible  ^  assurance 
which  somehow  affected  her  more  than  physical  force, 
holding  her  as  it  were  invisibly  in  thrall. 

"I  will  certainly  let  you  go  if  you  wish  it,"  he  said, 
"but  I  think  I  ought  to  warn  you  first  that  in  your  good 
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father's  interests  as  well  as  your  own,  you  would  be  well- 
advised  not  to  act  in  haste." 

His  words  had  weight,  she  knew  not  why.  She  felt 
her  resistance  wane,  and  realized  that  he  was  gaining 
the  upper  hand;  and  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  what  you  mean?"  she  said 
after  a  few  hard-breathing  seconds,  still  standing  rigidly 
before  him. 

He  took  his  hand  very  slowly  from  her  arm.  It  was 
almost  like  the  action  of  a  mesmerist. 

"To  a  certain  extent,  yes,"  he  said.  "At  least,  I  will 
tell  you  enough  to  convince  you — even  in  my  absence — 
that  I  am  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  despised." 

He  uttered  the  last  words  with  a  certain  malicious 
relish,  and  a  coldness  went  suddenly  down  Peggy's  spine. 
She  shivered  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Sit  down  again!"  said  Forbes. 

She  obeyed  him,  conscious  of  a  weakness  that  she 
could  not  control.  He  came  and  stood  over  her,  but 
without  touching  her.  "I  think  you  realize,"  he  said, 
"that  I  am  generally  regarded  as  your  father's  right- 
hand  man." 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  The  throbbing  of  her 
heart  felt  as  if  it  would  choke  her. 

Forbes  continued,  his  harsh  voice  slightly  lowered. 
"That  was  originally  my  status,  and  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearances it  is  still.  But  in  actual  fact,  our  positions  for 
a  long  while  now  have  been  reversed.  I  think  you  know 
— of  course  you  must  know — that  your  father's  brain 
is  failing?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  desperately.  Her  anger  was 
dead.     "Not — as  regards  his  work!"  she  said. 

His  ruthless  eyes  came  again  to  hers,  holding  them 
riveted.  "Yes,  as  regards  his  work,"  he  said.  "It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  could  it?     What  do  you  imagine 
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he*  does  in  those  endless  hours  of  toil?  Do  you  really 
think  the  results  are  worth  the  paper  they  are  made 
out  on?" 

"Oh!"  Peggy  said.     "I  had  never  thought  of  that." 

"No."  Grimly  he  agreed  with  her.  "You  never 
thought,  did  you,  that  but  for  someone  to  stand  by  and 
counteract  his  blunders,  the  whole  scheme  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  him  would  prove  a  gigantic  failure?" 

She  shrank  from  the  sheer  pitilessness  of  the  words. 
All  heat  had  gone  out  of  her.  She  felt  cold  to  the  soul, 
cold  with  a  dread  foreboding  such  as  she  had  never 
known  before. 

"Is  it  true  ?"  she  said,  but  she  asked  the  question  more 
of  herself  than  of  him. 

He  brought  his  hand  down  upon  the  back  of  her  chair 
with  a  force  that  startled  her.  "Yes,  it  is  true !"  he  as- 
serted. "You  know  it  is  true.  Every  day  he  makes 
some  fresh  blunder,  something  which  I  have  to  counter- 
act or  amend.  I  tell  you  frankly,  he  will  never  take  on 
another  job;  but  I  am  guiding  him  through  this  one  as 
I  know  it  will  be  his  death-blow  if  he  fails.  Surely  you 
can  see  it  for  yourself!  If  he  were  to  realize  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  he  would  put  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 
The  only  thing  that  keeps  him  going  is  his  work." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  Peggy  said,  and  somehow  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  trying  to  propitiate  him.  "It  is  the  one 
thing  he  has  lived  for  all  these  years." 

"Even  so,"  said  Forbes  grimly.  "And  it's  the  one 
thing  he'll  die  for  if  once  he  lets  go.  Can't  you  see  that 
it's  got  to  be  kept  from  him  at  all  costs  till  the  work 
is  done?" 

"Yes,  but  how?  How?"  She  heard  herself  repeating 
the  word  with  a  piteous  persistence;  she  was  almost  as 
one  pleading  for  mercy. 

A  subtle  change  came  into  the  eyes  that  watched  her, 
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a  change  that  in  some  inexplicable  fashion  revolted  her. 
His  hand  moved  from  the  back  of  her  chair  and  lightly 
pressed  her  shoulder. 

"Now  you  are  getting  reasonable, "  he  said  approv- 
ingly. "It  can  be  done,  but  only  by  your  co-operation  with 
me.  We  have  got  to  be  partners  in  this  deal,  or  he  is  a 
dead  man.  With  the  best  intentions  I  couldn't  possibly 
cover  up  his  tracks  if  he  were  to  leave  now.  If  he  does 
that,  the  whole  thing  is  bound  to  come  out,  and — well, 
you  know  what  the  result  will  be." 

"But — surely — he    isn't    thinking    of    leaving/'    said 

Peggy- 
She  hated  the  hand  on  her  shoulder,  but  she  endured 

it  with  stiff  fortitude.  It  was  no  moment  for  consider- 
ing trifles.  She  was  face  to  face  now  with  a  crisis  which 
demanded  all  her  strength  and  ability.  She  dared  not 
suffer  any  personal  element  to  confuse  the  issue.  Loathe 
this  man  as  she  might,  she  knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  declared  that  her  father's  very  life  was  bound 
up  in  his  work. 

"That  is  exactly  what  he  is  thinking  of  doing," 
Forbes  said,  "and  on  your  account.  He  feels  unable  to 
take  care  of  you  out  here,  and  he  is  making  an  extra  effort 
now  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  break  off  and  rush 
you  back  to  England  in  a  few  weeks'  time  and  leave  you 
with  your  friends  there.  He  means  to  return  immedi- 
ately, but  the  cat  will  be  out  of  the  bag  long  before  then, 
and  so  far  as  his  work  goes  he  will  be  a  ruined  man. 
That,  Miss  Peggy,  is  what  you  have  got  to  prevent." 

"Oh !"  said  Peggy.    "I  see." 

The  few  words  expressed  a  good  deal.  It  had  been 
a  ruthless  unveiling,  but  she  could  not  snatch  at  any 
shred  of  doubt  wherewith  to  comfort  herself.  Some- 
thing within  told  her  that  there  was  no  escape  for  her, 
no  shifting  or  even  sharing  of  the  responsibility.     There 
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was  no  one,  save  Noel,  sufficiently  intimate  with  her  to 
be  in  a  position  to  help  or  advise.    And  Noel  was  out  of 

reach. 

Forbes'  hard  voice  broke  in  upon  her.     "Well,  what 

do  you  propose  to  do?" 

She  started  nervously.  For  the  moment,  so  over- 
whelming was  the  burden  thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  her, 
she  felt  almost  cowed.  Then  with  an  effort  she  collected 
herself.  Was  he  actually  trying  to  browbeat  her  on  the 
strength  of  his  position?  That  at  least  she  would  never 
endure. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  must  think.'' 
"Are  you  going  to  let  him  take  you  back  to  England?" 

he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  with  decision.  "No,  not  yet. 
Certainly  not  yet.  But  I  must  have  time  to  think  it  over. 
Something  must  be  done,  but  I  don't  yet  know  what." 

"I  should  advise  nothing  in  haste,"  said  Forbes,  and 
patted  her  shoulder  with  a  familiarity  which  she  felt  was 
intended  for  kindness.  "As  things  are  at  present,  he  is 
comparatively  safe.  I  can  engineer  him  through  the 
worst  if  he  sticks  to  it,  and  I  have  every  incentive  for 
doing  so.  But  if  he  once  takes  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  I  won't  be  answerable  for  the  consequences.  Any- 
thing might  happen." 

"I  know,"  she  said.     "I  know." 

Again  he  patted  her  shoulder,  his  fingers  just  touch- 
ing her  bare  neck.  "Well,  cheer  up!  It  seems  to  me  your 
job  is  pretty  plain,  and  that  is  to  make  him  stick  to  it 
for  the  present.  When  once  this  show  is  within  sight  of 
the  end,  we  may  be  able  to  persuade  him  that  h«  work  is 
done,  and  he  can  go  home  with  a  mind  at  rest." 

"Perhaps!"  said  Peggy.  She  uttered  the  word  at 
random,  for  her  very  flesh  was  creeping  at  the  touch  of 
his  hand.     She  wanted  to  fling  it  from  her  as  -though  it 
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had  been  a  serpent.  But — it  had  come  to  this — she  did 
not  dare. 

"We  are  partners  then,"  said  Forbes. 

His  hand  moved  higher,  for  a  second  caressed  her 
cheek.  But  that  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  got 
up  quickly  and  moved  out  of  reach. 

"You  have  been  very  kind,"  she  said,  speaking  hur- 
riedly and  hating  the  words  as  she  uttered  them.  "And 
I  am  most  grateful.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  be  doing 
right  in  allowing  things  to  go  on  as  they  are.  But  it 
seems  to  be  all  we  can  do  for  the  time  being.  Perhaps 
— perhaps  later — something  more  satisfactory  can  be  ar- 
ranged, without — without  injury  to  my  father.  In  any 
case, — "  again  she  forced  herself  to  utterance, — "you 
have  shown  very  great  consideration,  and — and  I  am 
very  grate ful." 

He  made  her  a  brief  bow.  "I  am  only  anxious  to  be 
your  friend,"  he  said.  "I  realized  when  you  first  arrived 
that  you  would  very  soon  be  in  need  of  one.  You  are 
in  a  very  difficult  position,  but  you  may  count  on  me 
at  all  times.  And  as  no  one  but  myself  can  be  in  any 
way  described  as  a  loser  by  carrying  on  as  we  are,  I 
think  the  arrangement  may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  pious 
fraud."  He  laughed  a  little,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"Come,  Miss  Peggy,  you  will  have  to  swallow  your 
prejudice  and  take  me  for  a  friend.  I  assure  you  I  have 
never  had  any  but  friendly  feelings  for  you." 

She  hesitated;  but  his  black  eyes  were  upon  her,  and 
his  hand  remained  extended.  She  compelled  herself  to 
lay  hers  within  it  without  shuddering,  and  again  it  seemed 
to  her  as  though  she  touched  a  reptile. 

His  fingers  closed  upon  hers  and  sinuously  held. 
There  came  to  her  a  horrible  sensation  of  being  drawn 
against  her  will.  It  was  like  a  nightmare,  only  infinitely 
more  nerve-racking. 
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Then,  just  as  the  limit  was  reached,  the  ordeal  was 
over.  With  another  laugh  which  held  a  note  of  derision 
to  her  hard-wrung  senses,  he  set  her  free  and  swung 
round  on  his  heel. 

"Here  comes  Marcella!"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  X 


THIRST 


With  utter  relief  Peggy  turned  to  greet  Marcella. 
She  came  in  with  her  usual  slow  gait,  and  though  she 
had  seen  her  so  recently  and  though  her  mind  was  filled 
with  other  thoughts,  Peggy  was  shocked  by  her  appear- 
ance. Her  face  was  drawn  and  her  eyes  looked  sunken. 
The  colour  on  her  cheeks  was  obviously  artificial. 

"How  nice  of  you  to  come  in,"  was  her  greeting,  as 
Peggy  moved  to  meet  her.  "I  am  sorry  I  wasn't  up." 
She  kissed  her  languidly.  "Maurice  been  amusing  you, 
I  hope.     Have  you  had  any  breakfast?" 

"Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  Peggy  said.  "And  I  am  so 
sorry  you  bothered  to  get  up,  because  I  can't  stay  long. 
I  am  really  on  my  way  down  to  Mrs.  Griffiths'.'' 

"Being  indispensable  to  all  that  good  lady's  entertain- 
ments for  the  present,"  said  Forbes  with  his  sneering 
laugh.  "Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better  be  off  to  see  what 
mischief  your  esteemed  father  is  up  to.  Marcella,  don't 
forget  what  I  told  you  and  see  that  those  orders  of 
mine  are  strictly  carried  out!" 

She  did  not  turn  her  head  at  his  sudden  address  or 
lift  her  heavy  eyes.    "I  shall  not  forget,"  she  said. 

He  squared  his  shoulders  aggressively.  "And  you. 
Miss  Peggy,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  was  noticeably  softer, 
even  subtly  caressing,  "don't  forget  that  whatever  your 
need  may  be,  I  am  now  and  always  at  your  service !" 

"Thank  you,"  said  Peggy  gravely. 

256 
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She  also  did  not  look  at  him  until  something  in  his 
attitude  and  silence  compelled  her  to  do  so,  and  then  as 
unwillingly  her  eyes  met  his  she  was  aware  of  a  cruel 
and  gloating  triumph  in  them  which  made  her  quiver 
with  disgust. 

"And  so  good-bye !"  said  Forbes,  turning  on  his  heel. 

He  went  tramping  out  with  the  swing  of  a  conqueror, 

and  neither  of  the  two  women  he  left  behind  uttered  a 

word  or  so  much  as  moved  until  the  clattering  of  his 

car  told  of  his  departure. 

Then  with  a  brief  sigh  of  complete  weariness  Marcella 
spoke.  "Sit  down,  dear,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you. 
I've  been  rather  rotten  lately,  as  you  know,  and  I  am 
not  getting  up  very  early." 

Peggy  roused  herself  with  an  effort.    To  discuss  what 
Forbes  just  told  her  with  Marcella  was  impossible  to 
her.     Some  instinct  forbade  it.     Later,  perhaps,  it  might 
be  a  help,  but  at  the  moment  she  felt  it  must  be  kept 
private.    Moreover,  it  was  evident  that  Marcella  had  her 
own  burden  to  bear,  and  to  add  to  it  was  not  Peggy's 
idea  of  friendship.     Marcella  had  a  crushed,  almost  a 
beaten,  look  that  morning.     Her  weariness  was  so  pal- 
pable as  to  give  the  air  of  having  risen  from  a  sick-bed. 
She  moved  as  though  she  were  dragging  chains. 
"Have  you  had  the  doctor?"  Peggy  asked. 
"Good  gracious,  no !     I  always  treat  myself.     Besides, 
there's  nothing  to  be  done."    Her  speech  trailed  off  hope- 
lessly. 

Peggy  remembered  Mrs.  Ash  and  asked  no  more.  "I 
wish  you  hadn't  got  up,"  she  said  uneasily.  "I  ought 
not  to  have  come." 

"Oh  yes,  indeed  you  ought!"  Marcella  dropped  upon 
the  sofa  and  lay  back,  her  eyes  half-closed.  "I  love  to 
see  you.     It  does  me  good." 

She  sank  into  silence,  and  it  came  to  Peggy  suddenly 
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that  she  was  fighting  against  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
sleep. 

"You  have  had  a  bad  night,"  she  hazarded. 

"The  nights  are  always  bad,"  said  Marcella,  smother- 
ing a  yawn.  "The  jackals — have  you  never  heard  them? 
One  can't — possibly — sleep  decently — at  night." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  Peggy  said.  "Yes,  I  have  heard  them. 
They  used  to  frighten  me  at  first.  I  used  to  think  it 
was — " 

She  broke  off;  Marcella's  eyes  were  suddenly  wide 
open,  looking  at  her  with  a  kind  of  tortured  curiosity. 

"What  did  you  think  it  was?"  she  asked. 

Peggy  hesitated,  found  herself  stammering.  It  was 
almost  as  if  those  wide,  watching  eyes  challenged  her. 
Or  were  they  asking  for  something,  craving  for  some- 
thing which  might  give  relief  ? 

"I — I  really  hardly  know,"  she  said.  "I  think  the 
Railway  Bungalow  is  rather — rather  eerie  sometimes, 
and — well,  I  suppose  one  is  apt  to  imagine  things." 

"What  things?"  said  Marcella. 

She  leaned  forward,  but  though  she  still  seemed  to  be 
watching  Peggy  intently  her  eyelids  were  drooping  as 
though  weighted. 

Peggy  began  to  feel  rather  desperate.  "I  can't  pos- 
sibly tell  you,"  she  said,  "because  I  don't  know." 

"You  are  afraid  to  tell  me,"  said  Marcella,  and  her 
voice  had  a  dull  tragic  note.  "What  if  I  tell  you  that 
the  things  you  imagine  are  true?  Will  it  frighten  you 
right  away,  I  wonder?  It  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  if  it  did." 

"Oh,  what  do  you  mean?"  Peggy  said. 

She  got  up  quickly,  impelled  by  she  knew  not  what, 
went  to  Marcella  and  knelt  beside  her. 

"My  dear !"  Marcella  said,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
her  with  a  single  dry  sob. 
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In  a  moment  Peggy's  arms  clasped  her  tightly.  Her 
own  troubles  were  thrust  into  the  background.  "Hush!" 
she  whispered.  "Don't  give  way!  Tell  me  what  is 
wrong!  Perhaps  I  can  do  something!  You  know  I 
love  you  and  want  to  help,  don't  you?  Won't  you  trust 
me  and  let  me  try? — Ah!" 

She  started  back  sharply,  aware  of  a  shadow  that  for 
a  fraction  of  time  had  fallen  across  the  window  nearest 
to  them. 

Marcella  leaned  slowly  back  again  as  though  overcome 
by  weariness.  "I  am  not  fit  to  speak  to  to-day,"  she  said. 
"These  attacks  take  all  the  life  out  of  me.  You  mustn't 
take  me  too  seriously,  dear.  There  is  nothing  the  mat- 
ter really.  It  will  pass.  It  always  does.  You  must  be 
going,  mustn't  you?" 

Peggy  got  to  her  feet  and  stood  looking  down  at  her ; 
she  saw  that  the  moment  had  passed.  "I  wish  I  could 
stay  and  take  care  of  you,"  she  said. 

Marcella  faintly  smiled.  "Be  thankful  that  you  can't ! 
But  I  love  you  for  thinking  of  it.  Don't  bother  about 
me!  I  am  not  really  ill.  All  I  suffer  from  is  thirst — 
raging  thirst.  It  is  like  a  furnace  inside  me  sometimes. 
Fever,  you  know, — just  fever!" 

She  tried  to  lift  her  eyes  to  Peggy's,  but,  failing,  made 
a  gesture  with  her  hand  instead. 

"Don't  let  me  keep  you,  dear !  It  is  getting  late.  Thank 
you  for  coming.  I  shall  try  to  have  a  little  sleep. 
Good-bye!" 

Peggy  stooped  over  her.  Already  she  seemed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  slumber.  As  she  bent,  she  caught  some  mur- 
mured words  spoken  unconsciously  between  lips  that 
scarcely  moved.  "It's  such  a  long  way — to  Bakri,  but 
— it's  awful — to  die  of  thirst." 

She  stood  up  again.  Marcella's  eyes  were  closed.  She 
lav  among  the  cushions  as  one  utterly  exhausted. 
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A  kind  of  horror  came  upon  Peggy.  She  felt  as  if 
the  place  were  full  of  watching  eyes  and  the  very  atmos- 
phere had  become  hostile.  Marcella  was  asleep;  there 
was  no  doubt  of  that.  To  rouse  her  seemed  cruel.  Be- 
sides, why  should  she  be  roused?  She  was  plainly  worn 
out,  and  it  were  better  to  leave  her  to  rest. 

Yet  it  was  not  without  misgiving  that  she  prepared 
to  go.  Ought  she  to  leave  her  thus  ?  Was  she  really  ill  ? 
Now  that  she  saw  her  face  in  repose,  it  looked  less 
drawn,  more  normal.  Probably  sleep  was  the  best  thing 
for  her,  and  to  linger  was  of  no  avail.  Slowly  she 
turned,  and  again,  as  she  did  so,  she  was  conscious  of 
a  shadow  just  beyond  the  window. 

She  cast  out  her  sense  of  insecurity,  and  walked  to  it. 
But  when  she  reached  the  verandah  it  was  empty. 

Once  more  she  came  back  and  looked  at  Marcella. 
Mrs.  Ash's  murmured  confidences  were  running  in  her 
mind.  Was  this  sleep  natural?  Or  was  it  induced  by 
some  drug?     Ought  she  to  go?     Ought  she  to  remain? 

She  bent  down  over  her,  almost  touching  her,  closely 
regarding  her.  But  Marcella  did  not  stir.  Her  sleep 
was  profound  and  untroubled,  her  breathing  calm  and 
regular. 

Peggy  watched  her  for  seconds,  then,  without  mov- 
ing her  body,  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  round 
her  shoulder  towards  the  window.  For  one  flashing 
instant  she  saw  a  face! 

It  was  gone  as  swiftly  as  it  was  seen,  but  it  was 
enough.  She  stood  up  with  a  wildly  palpitating  heart 
and  without  a  moment's  further  hesitation  she  turned 
from  the  motionless  figure  on  the  couch  and  went.  It 
needed  all  her  self-control  to  restrain  herself  from  run- 
ning. Even  as  it  was,  her  retreat  was  a  rapid  one,  and 
once  out  in  the  open  where  her  coolie  awaited  her  with 
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her  'ricksJiaw  she  found  herself  panting  as  though  she 
had  come  through  some  great  physical  exertion. 

Not  until  they  were  out  of  the  compound  and  half- 
way down  the  long  hill  to  Ghawalkhand  did  her  com- 
posure return,  and  even  then  she  glanced  back  now  and 
then  along  the  dusty  track  as  if  she  feared  pursuit. 

Not  that  he  would  dare  to  follow  her!  Of  course  he 
would  not  dare!  But  why  had  he  hidden  there?  Why 
had  he  spied  upon  them?  Why  had  he  pretended  to 
go  and  then  remained  behind?  There  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  Writh  her  own  eyes 
she  had  seen  him  though  it  had  been  so  fleeting  a  glimpse. 
And  Marcella — she  was  convinced  that  Marcella  had 
seen  also,  or  at  least  had  known,  in  spite  of  that  awful 
lethargy  of  weariness.  She  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
confidence  and  had  checked  it.  It  had  been  almost  an 
instinctive  act,  for  her  mind  had  not  been  in  a  normal 
state.  Perhaps  the  impulse  to  speak  had  been  a  mere 
instinct  also,  and  not  one  to  which  she  would  have  yielded 
had  she  been  in  full  command  of  herself. 

Impossible  to  tell!  But  the  fact  remained — the  glar- 
ing, undeniable  fact— that  the  face  she  had  seen  looking 
in  upon  them  in  that  brief,  amazing  second  had  been 
the  face  of  Maurice  Forbes.  And  she  was  quite  sure 
that  he  had  of  set  intention  overheard  all  that  had  passed 
between  them  after  he  had  feigned  to  depart. 
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THE     OUTCAST 


Mrs.  Griffiths'  picnic  was  marked  in  Peggy's  mem- 
ory by  two  happenings  which  remained  vivid  in  her 
mind  long  after  all  other  details  had  faded. 

Mrs.  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Ash  were  both  there,  also  Mrs. 
Bobby  with  Captain  Broadbane  hovering  in  attendance 
and  laughing  heartily  at  every  caustic  comment  that  fell 
from  her  cynical  lips.  Men  were  in  the  minority  that 
day  or  he  had  not  occupied  so  favoured  a  position. 

But,  somewhat  to  Peggy's  surprise,  Ronald  Hadlow 
had  managed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and,  to  her  still 
greater  surprise,  he  attached  himself  to  her  with  a  firm- 
ness of  purpose  which  refused  to  be  diverted  in  any 
other  direction.  She  had  not  the  vaguest  idea  as  to  the 
reason  for  this  persistence,  but  she  suffered  it  since  it 
was  less  trouble  to  do  so  than  to  attempt  to  shake  him 
off.  He  was  at  least  a  quiet  companion,  for  he  openly 
scorned  small-talk,  and  so  she  did  not  need  to  exert  her- 
self for  his  entertainment.  She  carried  a  very  preoccu- 
pied mind  and  though  she  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  from 
time  to  time,  she  was  not  verv  successful. 

The  site  of  the  picnic  was  among  the  hills  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city,  far  away  from  the  railway,  in  a  rugged 
bit  of  country  barren  even  of  pines.  It  led  to  the  Bakri 
district    whither    Noel    had    betaken    himself,    and    her 
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thoughts  turned  to  him  very  constantly  as  they  scrambled 
among  the  boulders  that  strewed  the  scarred  hill-side. 

The  sun  shone  brilliantly;  it  might  have  been  a  day  in 
English  June.  The  party  was  a  merry  one.  It  seemed 
to  Peggy  that  everyone  was  in  high  spirits  except  her- 
self, and  she  desired  to  be,  but  could  not.  Her  heart 
was  heavy  with  anxiety,  and  she  longed  for  solitude  in 
which  to  face  it.  Only  in  solitude  could  she  hope  to 
come  to  any  decision. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  noticed  her  preoccupation  and  drew  her 
own  conclusions  which  she  presently  murmured  to  Mrs. 
Hobart.  "I  thought  something  of  the  kind  was  happen- 
ing. It's  a  good  thing  he's  gone  away  for  a  little.  I 
hope  there  is  no  mischief  done." 

To  which  Mrs.  Hobart  replied,  "I  should  hardly  think 
so.  She  is  a  very  level-headed  girl.  But  of  course  she 
is  in  a  peculiarly  defenceless  position." 

"He  would  never  take  advantage  of  that,  if  I  know 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart.  "She  wouldn't 
have  a  chance  against  him  if  he  did." 

Mrs.  Griffiths  sighed  rather  anxiously.  "Well,  any- 
way she  is  safe  with  young  Hadlow,"  she  said. 

And  at  that  precise  moment  Ronald  Hadlow,  very 
calm  and  collected  to  all  outward  appearance,  was  asking 
Peggy  to  marry  him. 

"I  believe  we  could  make  a  very  fair  show  of  it  if 
we  tried,"  he  said,  "though  of  course  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  possibility  that  you  may  think  otherwise.  But  I 
hope  that  you  will  anyhow  take  time  to  think,  as  it  is  not 
a  matter  to  be  decided  off-hand." 

Peggy  was  astounded  and  said  so.  She  was  also  an- 
noyed with  him,  though  that  she  did  not  express  in  words. 

"It  is  quite — quite  out  of  the  question,"  she  said. 
"Thank  you  all  the  same,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  it  for 
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a  single  moment,  so  please  put  the  idea  out  of  your  mind ! 
I  can't  imagine  why  it  ever  occurred  to  you." 

"Why  shouldn't  it?"  said  Ronald  Hadlovv,  looking  a 
little  pained.  "I  suppose  I  have  as  great  a  right  as  any 
other  fellow  to  wish  to  make  you  my  wife." 

"Oh,  if  you  put  it  like  that,  yes,"  said  Peggy.  "But 
it's  a  waste  of  time,  so  I  hope  you  won't  let  it  go  any 
further." 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Hadlow  rather  stiffly.  "I  hope  I 
have  not  offended  you." 

She  relented  swiftly.  "Oh,  please  don't  be  hurt  about 
it!  I  am  very  sorry  too.  And  if  it  has  been  my  fault 
in  any  way — " 

"It  has  not,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  strict  justice.  "You 
need  not  let  it  distress  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  allow 
it  to  make  any  difference  in  your  behaviour  towards  me. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  such  a  promising  dancing- 
partner." 

He  smiled  with  the  words,  and  his  smile  had  a  hint  of 
courage  about  it  which  made  Peggy  wonder  whether 
his  feelings  had  been  deeply  touched  or  not,  though  she 
realized  at  once  that  he  had  no  intention  of  letting  her 
know. 

She  smiled  in  answer,  as  it  appeared  the  kindest  thing 
to  do.  "Oh  well,  you  needn't  do  that,"  she  said,  "so 
long  as  you  fully  realize  that  I  can  never  be  more  than 
a  dancing-partner  to  you." 

"That  is  quite  understood  for  the  present,"  he  said. 
"I  am  not  one  of  those  sentimentalists  who  think  it  nec- 
essary to  break  off  all  connection  with  a  girl  because  she 
may  not  want  to  marry  them.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  that  is  a  very  prehistoric  idea." 

"Oh,  very!"  said  Peggy,  wondering  if  she  did  alto- 
gether agree. 
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"Moreover,"  pursued  Hadlow,  and  a  sudden  vision 
of  him  thirty  years  older  and  retired  came  upon  her 
with  a  vividness  of  detail  which  she  felt  to  be  uncharit- 
able, "I  have  a  theory  that  with  marriage,  as  with  every- 
thing else  in  life,  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  is 
necessary.  One  sows  the  seed,  but  one  does  not  expect 
it  to  mature  at  once — even  if  it  matures  at  all.  I  have 
mentioned  my  intentions;  you  have  told  me  yours. 
Neither  of  us  is  any  the  worse  for  knowing  how  we  stand 
in  the  matter,  nor  do  we  esteem  each  other  any  the  less. 
Simply,  for  the  moment  we  do  not  agree.  However, 
we  are  both  free  to  change.  And  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months  I  predict  that  one  of  us  will  change. 
But  I  will  not  tell  you  which." 

"I  hope  it  will  be  you,"  said  Peggy  with  simplicity. 
"It  will  be  if  you  are  wise/' 

"That,"  said  Hadlow,  "is  for  neither  you  nor  me  to 
say.  But  let  us  hope  we  shall  both  grow  wiser  as  we 
grow  older!" 

Reviewing  the  matter  later,  Peggy  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  excuse  he  had  ever  had  for  imagin- 
ing that  she  entertained  any  preference  for  him  was  the 
fact  that  she  had  given  him  Noel's  dances  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Club  dance,  and  the  realization  moved  her  to 
ironical  laughter.  Could  any  woman  in  her  sober  senses 
prefer  Ronald  Hadlow  to  Noel? 

Out  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  she  tried  to  be  espe- 
cially kind  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  time 
they  spent  together,  convinced  that  he  could  not  at  least 
misunderstand  her  motive  for  that,  but  she  was  very 
glad  to  rejoin  Mrs.  Griffiths,  even  though  Mrs.  Bobby 
had  done  the  same  and  greeted  her  appearance  with  a 
sudden  silence  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  she  had 
been  the  topic  of  conversation. 
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"Come  along,  dear,  and  have  some  tea!"  said  Mrs. 
Griffiths  in  her  kindly  fashion.  "How  are  you  getting 
on?    Have  you  enjoyed  yourself?" 

"You're  looking  tired,"  observed  Mrs.  Ash,  who  was 
pouring  out  the  tea. 

"You  see,  I  danced  a  good  deal  last  night,"  explained 
Peggy. 

"Overdid  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Ash.  "I  should  be 
careful  if  I  were  you.  You  don't  want  to  get  old  before 
your  time." 

Mrs.  Bobby  uttered  a  satirical  laugh,  but  said  nothing. 

"You  must  learn  not  to  be  too  energetic,"  said  Mrs. 
Hobart,  with  her  rather  prim  smile.  "Shall  we  see  you 
at  the  Club  dance  on  Saturday?" 

"Oh,  I  expect  so,"  said  Peggy,  "if  Daddy  doesn't 
want  me." 

The  words  provoked  another  faint  laugh  from  Mrs. 
Bobby.  "I  always  knew  you  would  become  a  model  of 
filial  affection,"  she  remarked. 

Peggy's  colour  rose,  but  Mrs.  Griffiths  swept  at  once 
to  the  rescue.  "And  she  certainly  is,"  she  said.  "Only 
her  father  is  so  occupied  with  his  work  that  it  does  not 
give  her  much  scope.  You  have  never  succeeded  yet  in 
bringing  him  down  to  see  us,  my  dear,  but  I  assure  you 
he  would  have  a  very  great  welcome  of  you  did." 

"And  it  would  be  very  good  for  him  too,"  put  in  Mrs. 
Ash  professionally.  "No  one  is  the  better  for  living  in 
entire  seclusion,  however  absorbing  their  work.  Does 
he  never  leave  anything  to  Mr.  Forbes?" 

Peggy  shook  her  head.  It  was  the  last  subject  that 
she  desired  to  discuss,  and  her  gesture  said  as  much.  "He 
is  always  very  busy,"  she  said. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  he  has  still  got  that  objec- 
tionable Forbes  creature  working  for  him!"  said  Mrs. 
Bobby.     "And  the  far  too  beautiful  Mrs.  Forbes!   How 
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has  she  been  behaving  herself  lately?  Is  she  actually 
still  a  member  of  the  Club?" 

Mrs.  Hobart  spoke  with  her  usual  air  of  restraint. 
"I  think  you  will  find  that  the  membership  has  really 
altered  very  little,  Mrs.  Fraser.  We  all  do  our  best  to 
keep  it  as  select  a  community  as  possible." 

Mrs.  Bobby  sneered  into  her  tea-cup,  drank  some  tea 
to  gain  time,  and  returned  to  the  attack. 

"Of  course  I  know  that,"  she  said.  "But  I  do  think 
some  sort  of  revision  is  occasionally  necessary.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  she  is  not  of  our  ilk  as  regards  birth, 
her  record  is  so  astonishingly  bad.  I  am  amazed — 
literally  amazed — that  a  woman  of  that  type  should  be 
admitted  to  a  Club  with  any  pretensions  at  all  to  ordinary 
decency.  It  really  is  extraordinary  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
England." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Peggy  with  flaming  cheeks 
broke  in  upon  her.  "Please  forgive  me  for  interfering!" 
she  said,  and  she  addressed  herself  to  the  company  in 
general  rather  than  to  Mrs.  Bobby.  "But  Mrs.  Forbes 
is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  and  I  can't  sit  by  and  hear 
her  spoken  ill  of.    I  simply  can't." 

There  was  an  appeal  in  her  voice  to  which  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause  Mrs.  Griffiths  made  kind  reply. 

"My  dear,  your  loyalty  does  you  credit,  though  I 
could  wish  it  were  bestowed  upon  a  worthier  object. 
But  I  am  sure  none  of  us  have  any  desire  to  continue 
this  discussion  now  as  it  is  certainly  not  a  fitting  time 
or  place.  Let  me  pass  your  cup,  Mrs.  Bobby!  I  see  it 
is  empty." 

Mrs.  Bobby  was  looking  at  Peggy  through  narrowed 
eyelids.  She  spoke  with  unveiled  malice.  "I  bow  to 
your  ruling  of  course,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  consider  Miss  Musgrave's  behaviour  quite  unwar- 
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rantable.  It  is  probably  the  outcome  of  utter  ignorance; 
ut  least  it  is  charitable  to  suppose  so.  But  if  this  is  the 
case,  I  think  it  would  be  far  kinder  to  tell  her  at  once 
that  the  woman  whom  she  describes  as  her  friend  is  a 
complete  waster  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  if  she 
cares  to  associate  with  her  after  that  she  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  any  consequences,"  said  Peggy 
quickly.  "And  I  would  rather  be  a  social  outcast  myself 
than  give  up  a  friend  I  loved  at  your  recommendation." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  never  cared  for  taking  advice  from 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Bobby. 

"I  would  sooner  die  than  take  it!"  flashed  Peggy. 

Mrs.  Hobart's  cool  white  hand  pressed  her  arm. 
"Drink  your  tea,  Peggy!"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
authority.  "We  shall  be  starting  back  directly.  It  gets 
too  cold  to  linger  after  sunset." 

It  was  like  a  very  gentle  but  firm  douche.  Peggy  gave 
a  gasp  and  came  to  herself. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  plunged  headlong  into  a  discussion  of 
Club  fixtures  with  Mrs.  Ash  who,  though  laughing  a 
little,  nobly  followed  her  lead,  while  Mrs.  Bobby  smoked 
a  cigarette  with  an  insolent  expression,  disdaining  every- 
body. 

Mrs.  Hobart  with  crystal-clear  intention  kept  Peggy 
occupied  until  the  time  for  a  general  move  arrived  when 
she  handed  her  over  to  Captain  Broadbane  with  a  quiet 
request  that  he  would  take  care  of  her. 

So  ended  Mrs.  Griffiths'  picnic,  and  when  it  was  over 
two  things  only  remained  in  Peggy's  mind.  They  were 
Ronald  Hadlow's  proposal  and  Mrs.  Bobby's  bitter  ar- 
raignment of  Marcella.  The  latter  made  the  greater 
impression  of  the  two  despite  her  furious  efforts  to  shake 
herself  free  from  it.  It  was  as  though  the  whole  station 
were  trying  to  bring  home  to  her  a  certain  deadly  truth 
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to  which  she  was  perpetually  striving  to  blind  herself. 
Notwithstanding  all  her  resistance,  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  was  beginning  to  take  effect  at  last.  At  least 
she  now  faced  the  fact  that  Marcella  was  an  outcast. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  HOUR  OF  NEED 

The  Railway  Bungalow  was  empty  when  Peggy  en- 
tered it.  Her  father  was  getting  later  in  returning  from 
his  work.  With  a  heavy  heart  she  dined  alone  and  then 
sat  down  to  write  to  Nick. 

She  was  determined  to  tell  him  everything,  but  when 
she  began  to  do  so,  she  found  it  more  difficult  than  she 
had  anticipated.  Even  to  Nick  she  could  not  explain 
fully  on  paper  all  that  had  happened  regarding  Noel. 
To  describe  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  her  father's 
condition  was  also  somehow  impossible.  She  felt  she 
was  powerless  to  convey  the  atmosphere  of  tragedy  that 
surrounded  the  life  she  led.  Then  there  was  Forbes 
with  his  sinister  revelation  all  too  probable  to  be  dis- 
credited. That  at  least  she  determined  that  Nick  must 
know,  and  she  set  herself  firmly  to  tell  him  every  detail. 

"I  do  not  like  Mr.  Forbes/'  she  wrote.  "I  never  have; 
but  I  know  Daddy  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  engineering 
abilities  and  I  am  afraid  that  what  he  says  is  true.  Daddy 
is  quite  immersed  in  his  work,  but  I  think  he  is  probably 
not  as  good  at  it  as  he  used  to  be  and  but  for  Mr.  Forbes 
it  would  end  in  failure.  It  would  simply  break  Daddy's 
heart  if  this  happened,  and  I  honestly  don't  know  what 
to  do  about  it.  Daddy  has  proposed  a  flying  visit  home, 
but  I  am  dreadfully  afraid  that  that  might  precipitate 
matters.  He  seems  to  have  got  into  a  groove  of  hard 
work — and  how  he  does  work;  it  is  as  if  it  were  his  very 
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life — and  I  can't  imagine  what  he  would  be  like  without 
it.     There  would  simply  be  nothing  left." 

Here  she  paused  with  bent  brows.     Should  she  tell 
him  about  Noel?     Or  should  she  wait?     Somehow  it 
seemed  presumptuous  at  this  stage  to  speak  of  what  had 
been  between  them  to  anyone.     It  was  too  private,  too 
sacred.     She  could  not.    When  Noel  returned — her  heart 
quickened  at  the  thought — everyone  would  know  then. 
But  in  the  meantime  her  father  must  somehow  be  per- 
suaded to  relinquish  the  idea  of  an  immediate  return  to 
England.     For  his  own  sake  as  well  as   for  hers  this 
seemed  to  be  imperative.    She  must  try  to  delay  his  plans 
at  least  until  she  received  Nick's  answer.     Nick  would 
certainly  have  some  definite  advice  to  offer,  and  by  the 
time  it  reached  her  Noel  would  have  returned.     That  re- 
flection comforted  her  and  renewed  her  courage.     Surely 
the  return  of  Noel  would  make  all  the  difference!     He 
would  know  how  to  deal  with  the  situation.     She  could 
tell  him  everything  and  he  would  help.     He  was  out  of 
reach  for  the  moment,  but  it  would  not  be  long.     She 
began  to  feel  that  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  un- 
necessarily  disturbed.      After   all,   things   had   not   ap- 
parently changed  very  rapidly  hitherto,  and  a  few  more 
weeks  would  probably  make  but  little  difference.     The 
only  immediate  need  was  to  persuade  her  father  to  aban- 
don his  scheme  and  so  avoid  too  sudden  an  awakening. 

She  read  over  what  she  had  written  and  decided  that 
she  had  said  enough.  Jingo  was  pressed  against  her, 
mutely  entreating  to  be  taken  for  a  run  in  the  compound. 
She  looked  down  into  his  beseeching  eyes. 

"All  right,  old  chap !    I'll  come,"  she  said. 

She  fastened  up  her  letter,  threw  on  a  wrap,  and  went 

outside. 

There  was  a  brilliant  moon.  The  air  was  cold  and  still. 
She  shivered  a  little  as  she  stepped  forth  from  the  ver- 
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andah,  but  Jingo  would  not  have  been  satisfied  if  she 
had  remained  behind.  Her  father  had  never  been  so  late 
before.  She  began  to  feel  uneasy  about  him.  Could 
he  have  been  taken  ill  alone  in  that  mud  hut  beyond  the 
viaduct?  It  might  so  easily  happen.  Should  she  send 
Sammy  to  look  for  him  ? 

But  Sammy  had  departed  to  his  own  quarters,  and  he 
was  an  old  man.  The  viaduct  was  three  miles  away,  and 
she  did  not  like  to  send  him  so  far.  She  paced  the  path 
in  growing  anxiety  while  Jingo  became  engrossed  in  a 
rat-hunt  among  the  bushes.  She  remembered  that  Noel 
had  told  her  that  Sir  William  sometimes  spent  the  night 
in  the  hut,  but  he  had  never  done  so  since  her  return. 
The  natives  were  afraid  of  him  when  he  led  this  hermit 
existence,  but  she  had  always  understood  that  Sammy 
shared  it.  It  was  quite  possible  that  there  was  no  need 
for  anxiety,  but  she  could  not  shake  it  off.  So  much 
had  happened  to  make  her  uneasy  of  late. 

Suddenly  as  she  walked  she  heard  a  far-off  cry. 
Doubtless  it  was  no  more  than  the  howling  of  a  jackal, 
but  it  seemed  to  freeze  her  blood.  With  a  call  to  Jingo 
who  was  much  too  deeply  absorbed  to  pay  any  attention, 
she  turned  and  sped  towards  the  bungalow.  The  sound 
pursued  her  with  a  horrible  insistence  as  she  went,  but 
she  muffled  her  head  in  her  wrap  and  blotted  it  out.  It 
was  the  one  thing  she  could  not  bear  that  night. 

Breathlessly  she  regained  the  verandah  and  ran  into 
her  sitting-room,  shutting  the  window  behind  her.  With 
something  like  panic  at  her  heart,  she  dropped  into  a 
chair  and  hid  her  face.  It  was  as  though  she  had  fled 
from  an  evil  presence. 

It  was  some  time  later  that  she  commanded  herself 
and  sat  up.  Jingo  must  be  fetched  in.  He  would  hunt 
rats  throughout  the  night  if  left  to  himself.  With  trem- 
bling limbs  she  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 
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Opening  it,  she  heard  another  sound  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  relief  through  her.  A  car  had  turned  off  the 
road  and  was  approaching  the  bungalow.  Doubtless  her 
father  at  last! 

Eagerly  she  went  out  again  on  to  the  verandah  to  meet 
him.  She  saw  the  gleam  of  the  advancing  lamps,  but  not 
until  the  car  stopped  did  she  clearly  discern  its  occupant. 
Then,  as  he  descended,  she  drew  back  with  a  sharp  breath. 
It  was  Forbes. 

The  moonlight  was  full  upon  her  and  she  knew  that 
he  saw  her  also.  In  any  case  she  realized  that  she  could 
not  avoid  a  meeting.  He  had  probably  come  to  set  her 
mind  at  rest  about  her  father.  She  stood  motionless, 
awaiting  him. 

He  came  to  her  with  his  customary  aggressive  gait. 
"Ha !"  he  said.  "So  you  are  at  home  to-night!  I  wasn't 
sure  that  you  would  be,  or  I  should  have  come  along 
sooner." 

"Can  you  tell   me  anything  about  my   father?"   she 

said. 

The  moment  she  had  uttered  the  question  she  regretted 
it;  for  she  saw  his  face  change  subtly.  He  smiled  upon 
her  as  one  well  pleased. 

"Oh,  it's  no  good  sitting  up  for  him,"  he  said.  "He 
is  much  too  busy  playing  with  his  house  of  cards.  Can 
I  come  in  a  moment?     I  won't  keep  you  long." 

She  could  not  refuse  him  admittance  though  she  longed 
to  do  so.  Very  reluctantly  she  turned  back  into  the  room 
she  had  just  left,  he  following  her. 

"So  you  are  all  alone !"  he  said.  "That's  sad.  Do  you 
smoke  ?" 

He  offered  her  his  cigarette-case,  but  she  refused  it 

instantly. 

"Oh  no,  thanks!  I  don't." 

"What?"  he  said.  "You  have  never  taken  to  it?    You 
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will  of  course.  No  woman  in  the  East  can  do  without  it. 
Let  me  initiate  you.     It's  a  very  harmless  brand." 

"Thank  you,"  she  replied  steadily.  "I  would  rather 
not." 

There  was  something  about  his  look  that  made  her 
intensely  uncomfortable.  She  wondered  if  he  were  the 
worse  for  drink,  though  he  did  not  altogether  give  her 
that  impression.  It  was  more  a  gorged  look,  as  though 
he  had  indulged  freely  in  some  hidden  vice.  She  had 
never  before  noticed  the  utter  sensuality  of  his  face.  To- 
night it  struck  her  like  an  evil  miasma.  Every  instinct 
within  her  was  up  in  arms.  She  stood  stiffly  awaiting  his 
departure. 

But  it  was  evident  that  he  had  no  intention  of  hasten- 
ing it  on  that  account.  He  lighted  a  cigarette  himself 
and  dropped  easily  into  a  chair. 

"Too  soon  for  bedtime,  eh?"  he  said.  "I  may  as  well 
keep  you  company  for  a  little." 

"I  am  quite  happy  by  myself,  thank  you,"  said  Peggy. 

He  looked  up  at  her  with  virile  insolent  eyes  that 
dwelt  upon  her  possessively.  "What  a  haughty  maiden!" 
he  said,  and  laughed. 

She  felt  the  indignant  blood  rise  within  her  and  knew 
that  she  turned  vividly  scarlet  under  his  look  But  she 
kept  herself  in  hand.  If  it  were  his  deliberate  intention 
to  bait  her,  he  should  not  achieve  success. 

After  a  moment  or  two  she  sat  down  very  quietly  fac- 
ing him. 

"That's  better,"  said  Forbes.  "Now  we  can  talk  with- 
out interruption.  I  have  often  wanted  to  have  a  real 
heart-to-heart  talk  with  you." 

"I  don't  see  any  special  reason  for  it,"  said  Peggy  with 
determined  coldness. 

"No?"  he  said,  and  smiled  at  her  through  the  smoke  of 
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his  cigarette.  "Well,  we  can  soon  find  one.  I  think  we 
decided  this  morning  to  be  friends,  did  we  not?" 

"Only  in  so  far  as  my  father  was  concerned,"  she 
answered  steadily. 

"Your  father!  Ah  yes,  we  mustn't  let  him  down, 
must  we?"  His  smile  became  a  sneer.  "You  would  do 
a  good  deal  to  avoid  that,  I  take  it." 

She  clasped  her  hands  very  tightly  together  in  her 
lap.     "I  am  doing — a  good  deal,"  she  said. 

He  inhaled  a  deep  breath  of  smoke.  "Women  are 
funny  creatures,"  he  said.  "They  all  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  their  privilege  to  call  the  tune.  I  have  never  yet  dis- 
covered why." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Peggy. 

She  was  beginning  to  feel  very  cold  now,  so  cold  that 
she  wanted  to  shiver,  but  she  would  not  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse. She  sat  rigid,  though  his  grating  laugh  seemed 
to  pierce  her. 

"Do  you  really  imagine  that  a  mere  appearance  of 
friendship  is  going  to  satisfy  anyone?"  he  said.  "You 
don't  know  much  about  men,  my  dear  Peggy,  if  you  do, 
and  it  is  time  someone  took  you  in  hand  and  gave  you 
a  lesson  or  two." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Peggy. 

He  withdrew  his  cigarette  and  waved  it  elaborately  in 
the  air.  His  full  lips  still  curved  in  a  smile,  but  some- 
how it  was  of  a  type  that  merely  accentuated  their  cruelty. 

"Oh,  I  think  I  can  explain,"  he  said.  "You  are  very 
young,  but  I  imagine  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  attractive.  Otherwise,  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  the  station  would  scarcely  be  at  your  feet." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  said  Peggy. 

He  leaned  slowly  towards  her,  and  there  was  that  in 
his  eyes  that  sent  a  cold  shudder  to  her  heart.  She  asked 
herself  again,  rather  wildly,  if  he  could  be  sober. 
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"Must  I  be  more  explicit?"  he  said.  "Don't  you  know 
what  it  means  when  a  woman  attracts  a  man?  If  you 
don't,  why  do  you  set  out  to  make  yourself  attractive?" 

She  recoiled  from  his  look,  scarcely  veiled  horror  in 
her  own.  "I  really  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she 
said.  "Where  is  Marcella?  I  wish  you  had  brought  her 
with  you." 

"Do  you?"  said  Forbes.  His  look  changed,  be- 
came almost  threatening;  then  again  he  smiled.  "My 
dear  child,  you  are  indeed  a  novice!  I  have  no  use  for 
Marcella  at  present.  Frankly,  she  bores  me  now  that 
there  is  a  brighter  star  in  the  sky.  You  are  far  lovelier 
than  Marcella  has  ever  been.     Don't  you  realize  that?" 

"I  have  no  wish  to  be,"  said  Peggy  honestly.  "And  I 
don't  believe  it  either." 

He  laughed.  "You  can't  help  yourself.  You  are  ex- 
quisite, like  a  flower  just  opening,  waiting — just  waiting 
to  be  gathered."  He  put  out  a  hand  towards  her.  "Peggy, 
you  little  white  rose,  let  me  be  the  one  to  gather  you,  and 
hold  you  against  my  heart!" 

She  stared  at  him  for  a  second,  taken  by  surprise,  so 
alien  to  the  man's  whole  personality  and  bearing  were  the 
words  he  uttered.  Then,  with  a  swift  movement,  she 
pushed  her  chair  to  avoid  the  advancing  hand. 

"You  are  mad!"  she  said. 

"Mad !"  he  echoed.  "Mad  to  love  a  little  piece  of  per- 
fection like  you !  No,  listen !  Don't  look  so  horrified !  I 
am  not  asking  any  sacrifice  of  you.  Only  for  a  little 
kindness  in  return  for  the  kindness  I  have  shown  to  you ! 
I  don't  want  to  deprive  you  of  your  kingdom.  No  one 
will  ever  know.  I  only  ask  you  if  just  for  once — just 
for  to-night — can't  we  be  lovers  instead  of  friends?" 

He  stopped.  Peggy  was  on  her  feet,  frozen  horror 
in  her  eyes.  "You  brute !"  she  said,  and  sprang  past  him 
for  the  window. 
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He  turned  with  a  strangled  oath,  but  she  had  wrenched 
it  open  before  he  reached  her.  He  caught  at  her,  but 
she  wrested  herself  from  him  with  a  frenzied  cry  and 
fled  out  into  the  moonlight. 

Like  a  flash  she  was  gone,  and  ere  he  could  follow 
her,  like  a  flash  something  else  came  upon  him.  A  white 
streak  shot  suddenly  on  to  the  verandah  and  hurled  itself 
straight  at  him. 

It  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  small  tornado.  The  din 
was  indescribable,  while  the  tornado — a  leaping  white- 
ness as  swift  as  lightning — did  its  furious  work.  Not 
in  vain  had  Jingo  been  brought  up  a  soldier's  dog  among 
soldiers.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  him  that  was  not 
game  and  ready.  Blows  had  no  effect  upon  him.  Kicks 
did  not  reach  him.  Yells  simply  passed  him  by.  Snarl- 
ing like  a  wolf,  he  bit  and  tore  and  leaped  free,  only  to 
rush  in  again  wherever  he  deemed  he  saw  a  vulnerable 
point.  Literally  he  was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  he 
wreaked  it  in  a  fashion  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
object  thereof. 

He  was  nearing  the  prime  of  life  and  quite  tireless, 
and  the  battle  might  have  continued  almost  interminably 
if  left  to  take  its  course.  But  at  the  end  of  a  howling 
minute  there  came  an  interruption.  A  figure  ran  quickly 
along  the  verandah,  and  stooping  caught  back  the  dog 
in  full  career.  In  the  height  of  his  wrath  Jingo  found 
himself  checked  by  an  authority  which  he  could  not 
ignore.  Bristling  and  struggling  he  was  drawn  into 
Peggy's  arms  and  found  himself  compelled  to  yield. 

On  her  knees  on  the  verandah  she  clasped  him,  and 
over  his  head,  with  eyes  that  burned  like  blazing  spirit 
from  a  face  as  white  as  death,  she  looked  up  at  Forbes 
and  spoke. 

"Will  you  go,  please?" 
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There  was  something  unearthly  about  her  in  that 
moment,  something  majestic,  indomitable,  wholly  irre- 
sistible. 

The  man  stood  hesitating,  then  turned  and  went. 

The  dog  in  her  arms  snarled  with  bared  fangs  and 
protruding,  blood-shot  eyes,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
quit  her  hold.  He  was  ready  to  spring  if  Forbes  re- 
turned; but  he  also  was  under  the  authority  of  that 
rigid,  kneeling  figure. 

And  so  Forbes  went,  ignominiously,  cravenly.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Moreover,  he  had  been 
bitten,  and  one  does  not  ignore  a  dog-bite  in  India. 

He  went  with  a  deep  curse,  but  obedient  to  that  un- 
flinching command  which  could  not  be  ignored.  If  an 
angel  with  a  flaming  sword  had  suddenly  descended  and 
taken  his  stand  between  them,  his  rout  could  not  have 
been  more  effectual.  Perhaps  in  that  hour  of  Peggy's 
need  a  protecting  power  had  indeed  been  provided  to  de- 
liver her  from  evil.     .     .     . 

It  was  over  an  hour  later  that  there  came  again  the 
sound  of  a  car  in  the  compound  beyond  the  verandah. 

It  came  to  a  halt  and  a  bent,  gaunt  man  descended 
and  moved  along  the  verandah  to  the  open  window 
whence  a  light  still  shone. 

He  entered  to  find  a  girlish  figure  crouched  against 
a  chair  with  hidden  face,  while  a  dog — a  bony  terrier 
of  doubtful  extraction — sat  alert,  with  pricked  ears,  by 
her  side. 

He  suffered  the  man  to  enter  without  a  sound,  but 
as  he  began  to  draw  near  the  huddled  figure  he  uttered 
a  deep,  admonishing  growl. 

The  girl  stirred  and  lifted  her  face  in  a  kind  of  staring 
horror  that  melted  into  gasping  relief. 

"Oh,  Daddy — Daddy!"  she  said,  and  held  out  her 
arms. 
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Jingo's  growl  turned  into  a  grunt  and  he  moved  to 
one  side. 

"My  little  girl!"  said  Sir  William,  bending  fondly  over 
her.  "I  was  so  busy — Forbes  gave  me  rather  a  big 
problem  to  work  out — I'm  afraid  I  forgot  you.  Is  there 
anything  the  matter?    Or  were  you  just  asleep?" 

She  raised  herself  and  clung  to  him.  "Oh,  Daddy — 
my  Daddy!"  she  said,  and  burst  into  hysterical  crying 
on  his  breast. 

He  gathered  her  close,  soothing  her,  comforting  her. 
"What  is  it,  darling?  You  have  been  lonely.  I'm  so 
sorry.  I  ought  to  have  thought.  Will  you  try  and  for- 
give me?" 

His  hand  stroked  her  hair.  He  kissed  her  repeatedly, 
with  great  tenderness,  while  she  clasped  his  neck  and 
sobbed  out  her  anguish  there. 

"Come,  come!"  he  said  presently.  "You  are  better 
now.  I  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  take  more  care  of 
you." 

To  which  she  answered,  clinging  closer,  "Oh  yes, 
Daddy,  yes!     You  must  never — never  leave  me  again!" 


PART  IV 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    MESSAGE 

Of  the  happenings  of  that  evening  Peggy  told  her 
father  nothing.  Though  it  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue* 
to  speak,  and  impulse  strongly  urged  her,  she  checked 
the  words  unuttered,  dreading  the  possible  consequences. 
Forbes  was  his  right-hand  man,  and  even  if  not  wholly 
indispensable  as  he  represented,  it  might  be  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  if  Sir  William  had  to  part  with  him.  She 
was  not  even  certain  that  he  had  the  authority  to  do  so, 
and  to  cause  a  strained  relationship  between  the  two 
was  to  run  a  risk  which  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
undertake.  Then  there  was  Marcella.  All  through  the 
night,  while  Jingo  lay  snoring  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
between  troubled  sleep  and  restless  waking  the  thought 
of  Marcella  haunted  her — Marcella  the  outcast  whom 
everyone  despised — Marcella  the  defenceless  victim  of  a 
man  who  knew  no  mercy !  Never  in  her  life  had  she  been 
so  stirred  by  compassion.  It  swamped  all  personal 
thought,  even  dwarfing  her  anxiety  on  her  father's  ac- 
count. The  hopeless  tragedy  of  it,  the  misery  and  the 
sin ! 

It  was  impossible  now  to  dream  of  entering  the  Forbes' 
bungalow  again.  Even  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  do 
so,  any  confidence  with  Marcella  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  no  safe  privacy  there.  It  was  more  than  likely 
that  the  place  was  full  of  spies.     Yet  to  leave  her  alone, 
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abandon  her  as  it  were  to  her  fate,  was  equally  un- 
thinkable. Something  must  be  done — something  must 
be  done,  to  help  Marcella. 

In  the  early  morning  she  rose  and  sat  down  to  write 
to  her.     Certainly  something  must  be  done! 

She  had  thought  that  she  would  find  the  letter  difficult, 
but  to  her  surprise  when  she  began  to  write,  the  words 
came  to  her  without  effort.  Quite  suddenly,  as  she  set 
pen  to  paper,  she  knew  what  she  would  do.  Marcella 
must  come  to  her. 

Her  letter  was  a  brief  one,  making  little  reference  to 
what  had  passed  between  them  and  none  at  all  to  her 
own  experience  of  the  night  before.  She  was  so  sorry 
that  they  had  been  interrupted  in  the  morning.  She 
wanted  very  much  to  see  and  talk  to  her.  Would  she 
come  and  spend  a  few  days  at  the  Railway  Bungalow? 
She,  Peggy,  was  in  real  need  of  companionship  just  then 
and  she  would  be  so  very,  very  pleased  to  have  her. 

She  fastened  and  sealed  the  letter  when  it  was  finished, 
relieved  to  have  found  an  expedient  for  the  situation  even 
though  only  of  a  temporary  character.  Somehow  she 
did  not  doubt  that  Marcella  would  come.  It  would  mean 
deliverance  for  her  for  a  time  at  least,  and  for  herself — 
she  drew  a  long  hard  breath  of  relief.  It  would  mean 
complete  safety  for  her. 

When  she  met  her  father  in  the  morning  he  looked 
at  her  with  grave  concern.  "My  dear,  I  am  afraid  you 
haven't  slept,"  he  said.  "That  fright  I  gave  you  last 
night  has  upset  your  nerves." 

She  tried  to  answer  him  lightly  though  she  knew  her 
face  belied  her.  "I  am  all  right,  Daddy,"  she  said.  "But, 
please,  you  won't  be  so  late  again,  will  you?" 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  "Peggy,"  he  said, 
"I  am  going  to  be  a  better  father  to  you.  I  have  been 
thinking  a  good  deal  lately,  and  I  realize  that  I  have  not 
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been  shouldering  my  responsibilities  as  I  ought.  Prob- 
ably I  never  have,  but  that  is  another  matter.  I  have 
been  testing  Forbes  during  the  last  day  or  two  to  see  if 
he  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  work  upon  which 
I  am  at  present  engaged,  but  I  find  that  it  can  be  done 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  That  means  that  for  the  pres- 
ent I  cannot  be  spared  to  take  you  home." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  home,"  said  Peggy  quickly. 

Sir  William  sighed.  "That  also  I  have  realized.  Well, 
dear,  it  is  not  for  me  to  direct  your  destiny.  I  have 
made  mistakes  before,  and  I  should  make  them  again  if 
I  attempted  to  do  so.  But  it  is  my  job  to  take  care  of 
you,  and  as  long  as  you  need  my  care,  it  will  always  be 
at  your  service.  I  have  wrapped  myself  in  my  work  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  I  am  awake  to  that 
now.  Last  night  up  at  the  hut  I  had  a  vision  that  opened 
my  eyes." 

He  spoke  with  great  simplicity,  but  with  a  solemnity 
that  made  her  look  at  him  with  awe.  She  saw  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed  beyond  her,  as  she  had  seen  them  before, 
but  they  held  a  smile  which  was  quite  new  to  her,  new 
and  strangely  exalted. 

"Daddy!"  she  whispered,  to  bring  him  back. 

Very  slowly  he  turned  his  look  upon  her,  and  still  the 
smile  lingered  like  a  spiritual  torch  lighted  within. 

"Last  night,"  he  said  again,  "I  had  a  vision.  Peggy, 
she — your  mother — came  to  me  while  I  was  at  work  in 
the  hut.  She  did  not  keep  at  a  distance  as  she  has  always 
done  before,  but  she  came  right  to  me,  and  laid  her  dear 
hands  on  my  shoulders.  Oh,  the  radiance  of  her  face !" 
Surely  it  was  that  same  radiance  that  Peggy  saw  re- 
flected in  his  own !  "Before  I  could  speak  to  her  for  joy, 
I  heard  her  voice  half- joking,  half -tender,  as  it  used  to 
be.  'My  dear  old  Will,'  she  said,  'your  work  will  soon  be 
done.    But  there's  one  thing  you're  forgetting,  and  that  is 
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our  little  Peggy.  Go  to  her,  go  to  her  now !  She  needs 
you.'  And  then,  before  I  could  speak  or  move,  she  put 
her  lips  to  my  forehead,  in  that  old  sweet  way  she  had, 
and  was  gone.  So  I  came  straight  away  to  find  you.  I 
knew  it  was  no  dream.  And  when  I  got  to  you,  I  found 
it  was  quite  true.     You  were  wanting  me." 

"Yes,"  Peggy  said  earnestly,  her  hands  tightly  clasp- 
ing his  arm.  "I  did  want  you,  Daddy." 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "Poor  little  girl!  So 
lonely  and  so  frightened!  I  wonder  what  startled  you 
so.    A  rat  perhaps?    Or  an  owl?" 

She  shivered.     "I  thought  it  was  a  devil,  Daddy." 

"Child,  child!"  he  said  compassionately.  "I  will  never 
leave  you  like  that  again.  So  long  as  you  have  any  need 
of  me,  I  swear  I  will  never  fail  you." 

She  leaned  her  head  against  him  with  a  sigh.  "I 
am  so  thankful  to  hear  you  say  that,"  she  said. 

He  stroked  her  hair  with  a  gentle  hand.  "Poor  little 
Peggy!"  he  said.  "Well,  I  must  really  begin  to  take 
care  of  my  little  girl." 

"Oh,  Daddy,  thank  you !"  she  whispered.  "But  what 
about  you?     Won't  you  find  it  rather  difficult?" 

"No,"  he  said  quietly.  "No.  My  work  is  nearly 
done.  I  may  be  called  upon  to  lay  it  down  at  any  time 
now.  I  cannot  of  course  give  it  up  until  the  call  comes, 
but  I  realize — "  he  paused,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  again 
that  far-away  look  in  his  eyes — "I  realize,"  he  said  slowly 
almost  as  though  he  were  repeating  a  message,  "that  my 
work  is  not  the  only  thing  that  matters.  It  may  not 
even  be  given  to  me  to  finish  it.  But  that  is  not  my  busi- 
ness. I  can  only  go  on  with  it  for  as  long  as  God  gives 
me  strength.  And  you — "  he  smiled  upon  her  and  she 
saw  the  vision  fade  again — "you,  Peggy,  must  come 
first." 

His  words  and  look  moved  her  almost  to  tears.     She 
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spoke  impulsively.  "It  is  only  at  night,  Daddy.  I  have 
lots  of  friends  who  will  take  care  of  me  by  day.  They 
are  all  so  good  to  me,  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mrs.  Hobart 
and  all  of  them.    I  never  feel  lonely  in  the  daytime." 

"That  means  I  must  get  into  the  way  of  coming  back 
early,"  he  said,  "on  the  nights  that  you  don't  go  out." 

"If  you  would  sometimes  go  out  with  me,  Daddy!" 
she  whispered  a  little  diffidently.  "I  suppose  you  would 
hate  to  do  that." 

He  sighed.  "I  shouldn't  hate  it,  dear,  but  I'm  afraid 
I  shouldn't  be  much  use  in  society.  However,  we  will 
see.  I  suppose  there  is  no  one  you  could  ask  to  stay  with 
you  till  I  can  be  more  at  liberty?" 

"Oh  yes !"  Peggy  suddenly  remembered  her  letter.  "I 
have  written  already  to  ask  Mrs.  Forbes.  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  mind.     You  know  her,  don't  you?" 

"Who?"  said  Sir  William;  then,  frowning  slightly: 
"Ah  yes,  I  know  her.  But — surely  you  are  not  very 
friendly  with  her?" 

She  felt  herself  flush.  Did  he  also  entertain  the  gen- 
eral prejudice?  Almost  unconsciously  she  spoke  with 
warmth.  "I  am  very  fond  of  her,  Daddy,  and  very,  very 
sorry  for  her.  I  had  a  special  reason  for  asking  her.  I 
felt  so  sure  you  could  not  possibly  object." 

Sir  William  turned  and  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
again  she  heard  him  sigh.  "I  couldn't  object  to  anything 
you  do,  dear,"  he  said.  "After  all,  you  are  quite  right 
to  be  kind  to  people  whom  you  pity.  It  will  not  do  you 
any  harm.    My  only  fear  is  that  it  might  cause  you  pain." 

Compunction  smote  Peggy.  She  bent  to  kiss  him. 
"Daddy,  how  dear  of  you!  How  like  you!  But  please 
don't  be  afraid  of  that!  It  would  hurt  me  much  more 
not  to  be  able  to  help." 

"I  know,  dear,  I  know,"  he  said.  "You  must  do  as 
you  think  best.     I  do  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  direct 
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you,  either  in  this  matter  or  in  the  matter  of  Noel  Wynd- 
ham.    I  only  ask  you  to  be  very  careful." 

She  kissed  him  again,  deeply  stirred  by  his  gentleness. 
"I  will,  dear;  indeed  I  will,"  she  promised. 

"That  is  my  own  little  girl !"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  II 

AN  OLD  FRIEND 

Later  in  the  day  Peggy's  letter  to  Marcella  was 
brought  back  to  her  with  the  news  that  the  mem-sahib 
had  gone  away.  The  information  surprised  her,  but  in 
a  fashion  it  brought  relief.  Marcella  then  had  another 
refuge  to  which  to  turn  in  adversity,  and  she  was  thank- 
ful to  know  that  she  had  gone  to  it  and  was  for  the  time 
at  least  out  of  reach  of  her  tyrant. 

Her  father's  attitude  had  had  more  effect  upon  her 
than  any  of  the  Club  gossip,  and  though  she  was  still 
ready  to  help  Marcella  she  was  not  sorry  that  for  the 
time  at  least  her  help  was  not  needed.  That  she  had 
anything  further  to  fear  from  Forbes  she  did  not  be- 
lieve. Reviewing  what  had  passed  with  dispassionate 
eyes  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  been 
sober.  The  fact  that  he  must  now  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  open  enemy  was  one  that  caused  her  consid- 
erable disquietude,  but  she  had  never  been  wanting  in 
courage,  and  she  determined  to  meet  it  without  dismay. 
Though  the  thought  of  meeting  him  again  filled  her  with 
a  shrinking  horror,  she  would  not  suffer  herself  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  it.  Noel  would  soon  be  back,  and  when 
he  came,  all  would  be  well.  She  had  only  to  school  her- 
self to  be  brave  and  patient  till  then.  Only  a  few  weeks 
now  and  he  would  be  with  her  again !  She  would  enlist 
him  on  her  father's  behalf,  and  he  would  help  her.     He 
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would  soon  overcome  Sir  William's  prejudice.  Of  that 
she  was  confident.  Who  could  possibly  withstand  Noel 
for  long? 

So  she  comforted  herself,  thrusting  away  all  evil  fore- 
bodings with  a  resolution  that  would  not  accept  defeat. 
It  was  just  Noel  who  made  all  the  difference.  The 
thought  of  the  future  much  more  than  compensated  for 
the  past.  Nothing  could  go  radically  wrong  so  long  as 
that  beacon-light  of  happiness  shone  ahead  of  her.  She 
would  steer  her  course  by  that,  and  all  would  be  well. 

Alone  in  her  room,  after  her  father  had  gone  to  his 
work  with  a  definite  promise  to  return  at  an  early  hour, 
she  drew  forth  Nick's  talisman  and  regarded  it  with  lov- 
ing eyes.  Whether  it  had  brought  her  luck  or  not  it  was 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  motto  which  he  had  given  her 
with  it  rose  to  her  lips,  and  she  uttered  it  without  fear : 
"I  will  go  straight  on."  So  she  planned  to  face  the  un- 
known future!     .     .     . 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  English  society  at  Gha- 
walkhand  beheld  a  most  unexpected  thing.  Sir  William 
Musgrave,  the  recluse,  suddenly  emerged  from  his  her- 
mitage on  the  hill  and  took  his  place  as  his  daughter's 
protector.  It  was  done  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and 
such  complete  lack  of  ostentation  that  his  presence  had 
become  an  established  fact  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  ob- 
served. 

He  was  received  with  great  cordiality  by  Mrs.  Griffiths 
and  her  followers,  and  warm  approval  was  bestowed  upon 
Peggy  for  having  at  last  succeeded  in  luring  her  father 
from  his  seclusion,  but,  as  Colonel  Griffiths  said,  Peggy 
was  Peggy,  and  could  probably  get  what  she  wanted  out 
of  anybody. 

It  was  very  soon  evident,  however,  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  be  drawn  into  any  of  those  functions  at  which 
Peggy  had  no  need  of  an  escort.     He  was  never  to  be 
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seen  in  the  station  during  the  day,  and  only  accompanied 
her  at  night  to  such  entertainments  as  seemed  to  call  for 
a  parent's  presence.  He  went  with  her  to  the  Club  dance 
at  the  end  of  the  week  and  also  to  a  Mess  concert,  but 
he  courteously  refused  all  invitations  to  dinners  and  eve- 
ning parties  of  a  private  nature  where,  his  little  girl  was 
always  sure  of  being  under  the  wing  of  one  or  other 
of  the  Great  Triumvirate.  He  merely  held  himself  in 
readiness  when  there  was  no  one  else. 

His  intention  was  quickly  recognized  and  approved. 
Mrs.  Ash  said  it  was  his  plain  duty  to  keep  an  eye  upon 
his  daughter,  but  nobody  wanted  him  to  make  a  martyr 
of  himself,  and  she  for  one  should  certainly  not  persuade 
him  to  do  so.  As  it  happened,  no  one  persuaded  him. 
He  was  given  a  ready  welcome  by  all,  but  it  was  uni- 
versally realized  that  beyond  this  it  was  wiser  not  to 
go.  There  was  something  of  infinite  pathos  about  the 
bent,  prematurely-aged  man  thus  abandoning  his  cher- 
ished solitude  for  the  sake  of  his  child,  but  no  one  ever 
succeeded  in  approaching  him  with  sufficient  intimacy  to 
express  the  sympathy  so  widely  felt.  He  remained  a  her- 
mit even  in  their  midst,  wrapped  in  an  aloofness  wholly 
unconscious,  a  dignity  utterly  unaware  of  itself  which 
nevertheless  formed  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  him 
and  all  sympathizers.  As  one  in  a  dream  he  would  stand 
while  the  careless  crowd  surged  to  and  fro  about  him, 
never  addressing  anyone  but  always  replying  with  grave 
courtesy  to  any  who  spoke  to  him.  A  curious  kind  of 
popularity  was  his,  and  even  Mrs.  Bobby  did  not  scoff  at 
the  silent  presence  that  waited  so  patiently  in  the  back- 
ground. He  had  the  still  eyes  of  one  who,  looking  be- 
yond the  sea  of  life,  beholds  a  growing  light  on  the 
horizon,  and  so  awaits  the  Dawn. 

Even  Peggy,  who  knew  that  look,  was  sometimes  awed 
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by  it.  But  she  was  satisfied  that  he  did  not  suffer  any 
longer,  and  she  found  comfort  in  the  thought.  She  had 
feared  that  any  slackening  from  his  work  might  bring  dis- 
tress, but  she  realized  now  that  the  fear  was  needless. 
Something  deeply  absorbing  had  begun  to  take  its  place. 
She  was  aware  of  a  gradual  change  in  him,  and  though  it 
was  of  a  nature  that  she  could  not  quite  fathom  she 
deemed  it  was  for  the  better.  Surely  anything  was  better 
than  that  terrible  concentration  which  had  once  so  com- 
pletely held  him  in  thrall! 

She  knew  that  he  still  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  practically  all  his  energy  in  work,  but  even  in  the 
midst  of  that  she  would  sometimes  see  him  pause  and  lift 
his  face  as  it  were  to  the  dawn-light.  He  no  longer 
had  the  hopeless,  imprisoned  look  that  had  so  gone  to  her 
heart  when  she  had  first  come  to  him.  An  influence 
unknown  to  her  was  at  work,  and  already  his  chains 
were  loosening. 

"Some  day  he  will  be  free,"  she  told  herself,  but 
something  withheld  her  from  seeking  to  know  what  that 
longed-for  freedom  would  mean. 

She  saw  nothing  of  Forbes  for  over  a  week,  and  no 
news  of  Marcella  reached  her  during  that  time.  The 
usual  round  of  gaieties  continued,  and  she  was  drawn  into 
playing  in  a  tennis  tournament  at  the  Club  with  young 
Worthing  for  a  partner.  She  rather  liked  him  because 
he  reminded  her  upon  occasion  of  Reggie  Ratcliffe. 
Also,  he  was  too  young  to  propose. 

He  was  a  very  keen  tennis-player,  and  in  his  society 
she  became  enthusiastic.  They  carried  all  before  them 
with  flying  colours,  eventually  finding  themselves  in  the 
semi-finals  and  opposed  to  Captain  Broadbane  and  Mrs. 
Bobby — a  very  strong  combination.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  though  Peggy  and  her  partner  both  felt  that 
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their  cause  was  doomed.  In  Marcella's  absence  Mrs. 
Bobby  was  easily  the  best  woman-player  on  the  courts, 
while  Captain  Broadbane  was  generally  regarded  as 
being  more  than  a  match  for  Leonard  Worthing. 

The  latter,  however,  came  to  Peggy  with  a  set  jaw 
just  before  the  match  began  and  drew  her  aside. 

"Look  here!"  he  said.  "We're  going  to  pull  this  off. 
If  we  win  this,  we'll  win  the  whole  show,  for  we  shan't 
meet  anyone  more  formidable  than  Major  Hobart  and 
Mrs.  Ash  in  the  finals.     I  hope  you're  game,  are  you?" 

"Rather!"  said  Peggy. 

The  boy's  earnestness  appealed  to  her  and  put  her  on 
her  mettle.  She  had  not  been  so  absorbed  in  anything 
since  Noel's  departure.  To  win  through  to  the  finals 
would  indeed  be  a  triumph,  especially  when  it  involved 
the  defeat  of  Mrs.  Bobby. 

"Don't  you  stand  any  rot  from  her !"  cautioned  Worth- 
ing. "Captain  Broadbane  will  play  a  saJvib's  game.  He 
always  does.     But  she'd  do  anything  to  queer  the  pitch." 

"Oh  no!"  said  Peggy  unconvincingly. 

He  laughed.  "Well,  look  out  for  her,  that's  all !  She'll 
probably  bash  everything  at  you,  and  she's  got  a  stroke 
with  a  most  diabolical  spin.     You  be  ready  for  her !" 

"I  will,"  Peggy  promised. 

She  was  feeling  less  anxious  than  usual  that  day,  for 
her  father  had  seemed  more  alert  and  had  even  taken  a 
certain  interest  in  her  account  of  the  tournament.  She 
knew  also  that  Forbes  had  received  no  serious  harm  from 
Jingo's  onslaught,  and  this  was  a  matter  which  had 
caused  her  secret  uneasiness  for  some  days.  She  had  not 
seen  him,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  at  work  as  usual 
directing  the  blasting  operations  for  the  tunnel  under 
Sir  William's  supervision.  She  had  begun  of  late  to 
doubt  if  his  assertion  regarding  her  father's  inaptitude 
for  work  had  been  true,  but  she  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
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taining.  All  her  perplexities  were  being  held  in  abeyance 
until  the  return  of  Noel,  and  each  day  was  bringing  that 
nearer.     Each  day  the  burden  grew  less. 

She  rose  therefore  the  more  spontaneously  to  Leonard 
Worthing's  appeal,  and  when  the  play  began  she  knew  she 
was  at  her  best.  Though  Mrs.  Bobby  at  once  began  to 
pursue  the  tactics  which  her  partner  had  described  she 
met  them  without  dismay  and  presently  succeeded  in 
turning  defence  into  attack.  Her  play  had  never  been 
lacking  in  spirit  or  style,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that 
the  fight  would  be  a  close  one.  General  attention  became 
very  speedily  focussed  upon  it,  and  Peggy  found  her- 
self more  than  once  the  object  of  tumultuous  applause. 
She  kept  her  head,  however,  not  permitting  either  em- 
barrassment or  gratification  to  divert  her  from  the  end 
in  view,  which  was  to  give  Mrs.  Bobby  as  thorough  a 
beating  as  it  lay  in  her  power  to  accomplish.  She  played 
an  absolutely  generous  game  throughout,  scorning  the 
petty  devices  in  which  her  opponent  freely  indulged,  but 
missing  no  opportunity  of  making  herself  felt. 

"Peggy  is  quite  inspired  to-day,' '  declared  Mrs.  Grif- 
fiths, and  Mrs.  Hobart  agreed  that  she  seemed  incapable 
of  doing  wrong. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Bobby  sensed  this  also, 
and  it  made  her  furiously  indignant.  She  began  to  exert 
herself  almost  beyond  her  strength  to  obtain  the  ascend- 
ancy, with  the  result  that  after  a  close  finish  the  first  set 
was  secured  by  herself  and  Captain  Broadbane. 

Unfortunately  the  latter  was  so  encouraged  by  this 
initial  victory  that  he  allowed  himself  a  little  license  in 
the  second  sett  for  which  he  speedily  paid  the  price. 
Young  Worthing  soared  to  the  occasion,  with  the  result 
that  he  and  Peggy  won  without  difficulty,  to  the  out- 
spoken delight  of  the  spectators  among  whom  the  ex- 
citement now  mounted  to  fever-pitch. 
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"Don't  let  them  put  you  offP  murmured  Worthing 
to  Peggy.  "Keep  it  up,  whatever  you  do!  They  are 
better  players  than  we  are." 

She  laughed  at  the  naive  admission.  "Perhaps  they 
won't  be  after  to-day !"  she  said  gaily. 

As  the  couples  faced  each  other  again,  it  was  evident 
that  Mrs.  Bobby  was  beginning  to  feel  the  strain.     She 
was  too  incensed  with  her  partner  to  address  him  with 
civility,  and  she  concentrated  all  her  skill  upon  Peggy 
with  a  malice  that  was  fully  apparent  to  the  onlookers.  Of 
these  there  was  now  a  goodly  crowd  whose  sympathies 
were  practically  all  on  the  side  of  Peggy  and  her  part- 
ner.   On  one  corner  of  the  Club  verandah  a  square  man 
of   somewhat   stout   build    stood   beside    Bobby   Fraser 
watching  the  play.     He  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  but  he 
forgot  to  smoke  it,   his  eyes   being  fixed  unblinkingly 
upon  the  slim  white  figure  that  darted  like  a  skimming 
swallow  about  the  court  undismayed  by  her  adversary's 
most  crashing  shots.     When  Bobby  addressed  any  re- 
mark to  him  he  merely  grunted,  and  when  everyone  else 
shouted  and  clapped,  he  bit  on  his  pipe-stem  and  grunted 
again.     Being  a  stranger  at  the  Club,  he  probably  felt 
that  he  was  hardly  entitled  to  do  anything  else. 

The  play  waxed  fast  and  furious.  Mrs.  Bobby,  white 
as  the  frock  she  wore,  put  forth  all  her  waning  strength 
to  save  the  situation  and  Captain  Broadbane,  looking 
rather  scared,  did  his  utmost  to  second  her  efforts.  But 
it  was  all  in  vain.  Peggy  was  indeed  as  one  inspired 
that  day.  She  played  with  brilliance  and  an  unerring 
judgment  such  as  she  had  never  manifested  before.  There 
was  no  enmity  about  her,  but  very  clearly  she  knew  her- 
self to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and  she  even  now  and 
then  spared  Mrs.  Bobby  where  she  might  have  been  quite 
merciless.  Leonard  Worthing  smiled  with  malicious  de- 
light when  he  observed  this  and  remarked  later  that  for 
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sheer  finished  spite,  give  him  a  woman !  But  it  was  not 
really  spite  on  Peggy's  part.  It  was  rather  a  sense  of 
shame  that  held  her  hand.  For  she  had  never  before  so 
earnestly  desired  a  victory. 

They  scored  it  at  last  at  the  end  of  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, and  while  the  Club  ground  rang  with  the  cheers  of 
the  spectators,  Mrs.  Bobby  collapsed  on  her  partner's 
arm  and  had  to  be  almost  carried  off  the  court. 

Peggy  went  after  her  in  genuine  concern,  but  was 
checked  and  peremptorily  sent  back  by  Mrs.  Ash.  "I'll 
look  after  her.  It's  more  temper  than  anything  else. 
You  go  and  get  a  drink!    I'm  sure  you  want  it." 

So  she  returned  to  Leonard  Worthing  to  receive  the 
ovation  awaiting  her. 

"An  epic  victory!"  was  Major  Ash's  description  of 
it,  and  he  declared  himself  reduced  to  despair  with  regard 
to  his  wife's  chances  of  winning  the  tournament  on  the 
morrow. 

"I  should  hate  to  beat  her,"  said  Peggy  frankly,  and 
was  laughed  at  heartily  by  all  within  hearing. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  the  stout,  red-faced  stranger 
who  had  arrived  under  the  auspices  of  Bobby  Fraser 
turned  round  and  confronted  Peggy,  removing  his  pipe. 

"I  expect  you  have   forgotten  all  about  me  by  this 

time,"  he  said. 

Tentative  interrogation  mingled  with  a  kind  of  hu- 
morous resignation  in  his  voice.  Peggy  gave  a  quick 
start  of  surprise  and  held  out  an  eager  friendly  hand. 

"Forgotten  you,  Captain  Turner!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Why,  of  course  not !    Who  ever  could  ?" 

"Oh,  thank  the  gods  for  that!"  said  Tiggie  Turner, 
as  he  grasped  the  proffered  hand.  "Then  I  haven't  got 
to  begin  all  over  again." 

"Oh  no!"  said  Peggy,  laughing.  "That  would  be  a 
frightful  waste  of  time." 
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He  mopped  his  brow  as  he  released  her.  "Dash  it!" 
he  said.  "It  doesn't  look  as  if  I  had  a  vast  amount  of 
time  to  lose.  Tell  me,  who  is  the  youth  with  pale  face 
and  intellectual  brow  scowling  at  us  in  the  distance?" 

"That,"  said  Peggy,  "is  Mr.  Hadlow." 

Tiggie's  good-humoured  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  "A 
has-been?"  he  ventured.     "Or  a  possible  going-to-be?" 

"Neither,"  said  Peggy  promptly  and  emphatically. 
"Just  a  ripping  dance-partner,  that's  all." 

"Oh,  heaven!"  said  Tiggie  with  a  groan  of  tragedy. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  NEWS  FROM   BAKRI 

It  was  impossible  to  be  other  than  pleased  to  see  him. 
The  honest,  rubicund  face  with  eyes  like  a  child's  held 
an  appeal  for  Peggy  which  she  could  not  stifle.  He  was 
like  a  bit  of  home,  or  at  least  the  connecting  link  with 
those  dear  past  days.  Utterly  unromantic,  even  com- 
monplace, as  he  was,  he  held  a  larger  place  in  her  heart 
than  any  of  those  about  her.  He  had  the  solidity  of  a 
friend,  and  as  such  she  loved  him,  even  though  she  had 
scarcely  given  him  a  thought  since  their  parting.  Tiggie 
was  one  of  those  large  kindly  people  whom  everybody 
loves. 

He  stood  by  her  side  while  she  had  tea,  not  talking 
much,  nor  wholly  appropriating  her,  yet  in  some  fashion 
making  it  apparent  that  he  had  a  certain  right  to  be  there. 
He  congratulated  her  on  her  play  and  hoped  she  and  her 
partner  would  win  the  finals  the  following  day.  He  was 
staying  with  Bobby  Fraser  and  would  certainly  come  and 

watch. 

"I  expect  we  shall  go  to  pieces,"  Peggy  said.  "We 
were  both  of  us  playing  above  our  form  to-day." 

Ronald  Hadlow  had  drawn  near  and  overheard  this 
speech.  He  remarked,  as  he  took  Peggy's  cup,  that  he 
begged  to  differ.  Her  tennis,  like  her  dancing,  was  un- 
doubtedly improving,  and  he  personally  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  her  develop  into  a  champion-player. 

Tiggie  stared  at  him  while  he  thus  expressed  himself 
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and  then  remarked  bluntly,  "Well,  there  wasn't  much 
room  for  improvement  in  her  dancing  when  I  saw  her 
last  anyway.    What  was  the  matter  with  it?" 

Hadlow  raised  his  brows  and  looked  compassionate, 
^suppose  that  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  ideals,  sir,"  he  said. 
Sorry!    said  Tiggie  Turner.     "But  that  sounds  like 
tommy-rot  to  me." 

Peggy  broke  in,  laughing.     "It  is  and  it  isn't '     I'll 
show  you  what  he  means  the  next  time  we  dance  together 
He  really  has  taught  me  quite  a  lot." 

"And  when  are  we  going  to  dance  together  again  ?" 
asked  Tiggie  at  once. 

Peggy  ast  a  hasty  mental  eye  over  her  engagements. 
1  expect  I  could  squeeze  out  one  or  two  at  the  next  Club 
dance,"  she  said. 

"Miss  Musgrave  always  keeps  an  extra  up  her  sleeve  " 
remarked  Bobby  Fraser  cheerily  from  behind  her  "in 
case  of  a  chance  comer  winning  her  favour  " 

He  had  not  expected  the  vivid  flush  that  rose  in 
^eggy  s  face  at  his  words.  Neither  had  Tircie  Turner 
thfothTwt3'617   3nd   S°mewhat   consPicuously   looked 

Peggy  spoke  rather  too  hastily.     "No,  really,  Major 

T r/J   T    i      P  T  °,r  tW°  f0f  n,yse!f'  in  case  I  want 
a  rest.     I  always  have." 

t    I°^qUite'  qUite!"  Said  Bobby-     "An  excellent  idea' 
I  should  put  a  very  high  premium  on  them  if  I  were  Vou 

1\t    %TeS  my  Wife!     Not  quite  dead  this  time; 
eh,  Myra?     Getting  over  your  gruelling?" 

Peggy  sprang  up  with  outstretched  hand      "I'm  so 

Eo7ayTa.,y0"e  ^  "*  "*     "'  "** '*  ™  ^ 

Mrs.   Bobby  sent  a  swift  glance  up  and  down  her 

and  conceded  a  pinched  handshake.     "It  suited  you  all 
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right  evidently,"  she  remarked  rather  tartly.  "I  knew 
I  should  be  in  bad  form  to-day.  As  for  Captain  Broad- 
bane, — "  she  glanced  round  for  him,  but  he  had  wisely 
absented  himself,  and  she  ended  her  sentence  with  out- 
spoken disdain — "he  was  simply  playing  the  fool  the 
whole  time." 

"I  thought  it  was  a  rattling  good  fight,"  said  Tiggie 
tactlessly.     ' 'Wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything." 

Mrs.  Bobby's  eyes  expressed  in  a  second's  survey  ex- 
actly what  she  thought  of  his  opinion. 

"Well,  have  some  tea,  dear!"  said  Bobby  pacifically, 
pressing  a  cup  upon  her.  "You  mustn't  overdo  it,  you 
know.  You  were  going  to  ask  Peggy  to  dine  with  us 
to-night,  weren't  you?" 

"Oh,  thanks  very  much.  I  can't,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Peggy  quickly.  "Daddy  is  expecting  me  back,  and  I 
know  he  won't  be  late." 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  Bobby  cheerily.  "No 
use  asking  him  too,  I  suppose?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Thank  you  very  much.  I 
can't  accept  for  him.  He  goes  out  so  little,  and  then  only 
for  my  sake.     I  ought  to  be  getting  back  to  him  now." 

"May  I  walk  back  with  you,"  said  Tiggie,  "and  see 
where  you  live?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  instant's  hesitation. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  rather  a  waste  of  time?"  she  said. 

"Not  on  my  part,"  said  Tiggie  with  a  smile.  "I  want 
a  walk.     We'll  go  as  fast  as  you  like." 

She  laughed.  His  methods  were  so  transparent  as  to 
be  quite  disarming.  "All  right,"  she  said.  "I'll  walk 
too." 

But  when  they  started  a  few  minutes  later,  her  face  was 
sober.  For  somehow  the  tactics  which  had  seemed  so 
natural  on  board  the  Pioneer  were  not  so  easy  to  deal 
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with  at  Ghawalkhand,  and  she  knew  exactly  what  all  the 
Club  were  saying  as  they  walked  away. 

Tiggie  was  sublimely  contented  and  appeared  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  she  shared  his  complacence.  He  did  not 
want  to  talk  much,  merely  to  saunter  by  her  side  and 
enjoy  her  presence.  It  even  became  a  little  exasperating 
after  a  time,  and  Peggy  found  herself  making  common- 
place remarks  out  of  sheer  impatience  at  his  silence. 

They  were  half-way  up  the  track  that  led  to  the  Rail- 
way Bungalow  when  Tiggie  roused  himself  from  what 
had  been  almost  a  reverie  to  ask  an  unexpected  question. 
Did  she  know  a  chap  called  Wyndham?  Bobby  had 
said  he  was  stationed  at  Ghawalkhand,  but  he  had  never 
met  him  since  they  were  at  school  together. 

"He  is  hunting  big  game  at  Bakri,"  said  Peggy  rather 
briefly. 

"Do  you  know  him?"  asked  Tiggie  again. 

"Yes,  of  course."  With  a  touch  of  defiance  she  made 
answer,  not  relishing  his  persistence. 

"What  is  he  like  now?"  asked  Tiggie. 

A  very  difficult  question  to  answer!  Peggy  braced 
herself  to  do  her  best.  "I  think  he  is  about  thirty-three, 
rather  good-looking,  and  plays  polo  very  well." 

"A  good  dancer?"  asked  Tiggie. 

Peggy  made  a  further  effort.  _  "I  haven't  had  very 
many  opportunities  of  judging.  Rather  above  the  aver- 
age, I  should  say." 

Her  tone  was  strictly  impartial.  Tiggie  seemed  to  be 
making  a  mental  note,  for  he  paused  before  he  asked 
his  next  question. 

"And  when  did  you  say  he  was  coming  back?" 

"I  didn't  say,"  said  Peggy.     "I  don't  know." 

"I  should  like  to  see  him  again,"  said  Tiggie  musingly. 
"He  was  the  worst  chap  for  getting  into  scrapes  I  ever 
knew,  generally  other  people's  scrapes.    An  awfully  good 
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liar,  too!  He  would  swear  that  black  was  white  until 
he  really  almost  convinced  you  that  it  was." 

Something  in  the  words  made  Peggy's  heart  contract, 
casually  though  they  were  uttered.  She  tried  to  laugh 
it  off.  "I  expect  that  was  because  he  was  Irish.  And 
black  often  looks  much  blacker  to  some  people  than  it 
does  to  others." 

"Yes,  I  forgot  he  was  Irish,"  said  Tiggie. 

He  dropped  into  silence  again,  and  Peggy  forgot  to 
break  it. 

They  passed  the  Forbes'  bungalow,  and  Tiggie  roused 
himself  again. 

"Who  lives  there?" 

"My  father's  assistant,"  said  Peggy.  "They  are  build- 
ing a  railv/ay.     I  think  I  told  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Tiggie.  "You  were 
rather  anxious  about  your  father,  weren't  you?  How 
did  you  find  him?" 

His  kindly  tone  was  so  completely  devoid  of  anything 
but  sympathetic  interest  that  though  she  had  never  con- 
fided in  him  before  she  found  herself  doing  so  now  with- 
out effort. 

"I  think  he  is  better  than  when  I  first  came,  but  I  am 
still  anxious  about  him.  It  was  my  mother's  death  that 
affected  him  so,  years  ago  now,  and  I  doubt  if  he  will 
ever  get  over  it." 

"He  must  be  jolly  glad  to  have  you  with  him,"  said 
Tiggie. 

"Yes,  yes, — sometimes,"  said  Peggy.  "More  so  lately, 
I  think."  She  broke  off.  A  white  figure  had  suddenly 
come  into  sight  on  the  road  above  them  and  was  tearing 
down  with  incredible  swiftness.  "Here  is  Jingo!"  said 
Peggy  in  the  tone  of  one  introducing  a  pal. 

"Jingo!"  echoed  Tiggie.  "What,  that  thing?  What 
is  it?" 
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Jingo  had  flung  himself  upon  Peggy  ere  the  question 
was  well  uttered.  She  stooped  over  him,  fondling  him 
and  uttering  endearing  words. 

Eventually  she  raised  her  head  and  completed  the  in- 
troduction. "This  is  Jingo.  He  is  Captain  Wyndham's 
dog  really.  I  am  taking  care  of  him  till  he  comes  back. 
He's  just  the  best  dog  in  the  world." 

"Lucky  Jingo!"  said  Tiggie.  "I  should  like  to  shake 
hands  with  him." 

He  did  so  solemnly  and  received  Jingo's  warm  appro- 
bation in  the  process. 

"So  he's  a  lodger,  is  he?"  he  said.  "Jolly  decent  of 
you  to  give  him  house-room." 

"Oh,  he  earns  his  keep.  He's  a  splendid  watch-dog," 
said  Peggy. 

They  went  up  the  hill  and  came  to  the  Railway  Bunga- 
low. 

"I  suppose  I  mustn't  ask  to  come  in?"  said  Tiggie, 
looking  wistful. 

"Of  course,  if  you  want  to!"  said  Peggy.  "Why 
not?" 

He  turned  into  the  compound  beside  her.  "I  suppose 
you  would  send  me  to  the  right-about  if  you  felt  that 
way,"  he  remarked. 

"I  hope  it  won't  come  to  that,  Captain  Turner,"  said 
Peggy  with  a  touch  of  severity. 

He  smiled.  "So  do  I,  Peggy, — I  mean  Miss  Mus- 
grave.  I  say,  I  do  think  you  might  call  me  by  my  Chris- 
tian name  when  we're  alone.  I'm  sure  you  call  Wynd- 
ham  by  his." 

Again  that  vivid  flush  rose  in  Peggy's  cheek  before 
she  could  check  it.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  on  fire.  In- 
stinctively she  ignored  his  last  sentence.  It  was  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  it. 
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"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  your  Christian  name,"  she 
said.     "And — besides — " 

He  interrupted  her  good-naturedly.  "Oh,  never  mind 
that!  Call  me  Tiggie!  It's  short  for  Montague,  but 
nobody  ever  called  me  that,  thank  the  gods!" 

Peggy's  colour  began  to  die  down.  She  uttered  a 
faint  laugh.  "I'm  not  sure  that  I  want  to  call  you 
Tiggie,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  then  don't!"  he  said,  with  great  earnestness. 
"Never  do  anything  you  don't  like  to  please  me!  I 
couldn't  possibly  bear  it." 

She  looked  at  him  in  sharp  surprise,  almost  as  if  she 
were  seeing  him  for  the  first  time.  Was  there  a  certain 
subtlety  about  Tiggie  Turner,  after  all?  If  so. —  She  felt 
oddly  like  one  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery.  Tiggie?  It 
seemed  incredible. 

"I  believe  you  are  laughing  at  me,"  she  said,  after  a 
grave  pause. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  Tiggie. 
They  were  nearing  the  bungalow.      Her   father's  car 
stood  before  the  entrance  and  she  quickened  her  pace. 

"We  will  talk  of  this  another  time,"  she  said. 

"As  often  as  you  like,"  said  Tiggie  generously.  "In 
fact,  I  shan't  mind  what  we  talk  about — so  long  as  we 
talk." 

She  laughed  at  that  more  naturally.  "Come  in  and 
see  my  father!"  she  said. 

She  conducted  him  by  way  of  the  verandah  to  her 
father's  room.  It  was  impossible  not  to  treat  him  as  an 
intimate  friend.  He  fitted  no  other  role.  Involuntarily 
she  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  big,  kindly  elder  brother 
with  an  undoubted  right  to  be  treated  as  such.  To  shake 
him  off  was  out  of  the  question.  In  some  shape  or  form 
yet  to  be  decided,  he  had  come  into  her  life  to  stay. 
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The  sound  of  voices  in  her  father's  room  made  her 
pause  just  as  she  reached  it.  She  drew  back  with  a  sharp 
gesture,  staying  the  man  behind  her.  Forbes  was  in 
there,  talking  with  Sir  William. 

She  had  not  met  him  since  the  night  on  which  Jingo 
had  accomplished  his  discomfiture,  and  every  impulse 
within  her  revolted  against  meeting  him  now.  She  stood 
in  indecision. 

As  she  did  so,  Forbes's  voice,  strident  with  anger,  came 
fiercely  forth. 

"I  have  long  known  that  my  wife  was  tainted, — not  to 
be  trusted.  But  Wyndham — I  took  him  for  a  gentleman ! 
And  by  all  the  gods  of  India,  I'll  make  him  pay!" 

Peggy  stiffened  as  she  stood.  Her  impulse  had  been 
to  go.  It  left  her  on  the  instant,  and  with  it  all  power 
to  move.  She  forgot  the  man  with  her,  forgot  every- 
thing in  that  overwhelming  moment  but  the  need — the 
absolute  need — as  insistent  as  the  need  to  breathe — to 
know  the  truth.  Like  a  statue  she  stood  against  the 
wall  of  the  bungalow.  It  was  as  though  an  unseen  hand 
had  touched  her  and  turned  her  to  stone.  Every  pulse 
in  her  body  had  ceased  to  beat. 

Sir  William's  voice  came,  quiet  and  concentrated, 
through  the  silence.  The  matting  on  the  verandah  had 
deadened  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  he  was  unaware  of  any  presence  outside  his 
room. 

"You  are  taking  a  good  deal  for  granted,"  he  said. 
"You  have  no  actual  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it.  It  may 
be  an  entirely  false  rumour." 

"False!"  echoed  Forbes  in  a  voice  that  was  like  the 
bellowing  of  a  bull.  "False!  I  tell  you  the  story  is  all 
over  the  city.  She  has  been  in  camp  at  Bakri  with  him 
for  the  past  week.  I  know  now  well  enough  that  it  was 
going  on  before  that — weeks  before.     I  felt  it  in  the  air. 
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But  he  tried  to  throw  dust  in  my  eyes  by  running  after 
your  daughter,  the  dirty  scoundrel,  though  she  may  have 
been  in  the  secret  for  all  I  know." 

Something  stopped  him,  though  apparently  it  was  no 
more  than  the  quiet  pushing  back  of  a  chair. 

Sir  William's  voice  came  with  just  that  note  of  author- 
ity which  upon  occasion  he  was  so  well  abfe  to  assume. 
"I  should  prefer,"  he  said,  "that  my  daughter's  name 
were  not  mentioned  in  this  connection.  If  what  you  have 
told  me  is  true,  I  am  very  sorry.  But  you  may  take  it 
from  me  that  my  daughter  has  never  been  concerned 
with  any  shameful  secret." 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  Tiggie,  very  red  and  uncom- 
fortable, addressed  himself  in  a  loud  whisper  to  the 
motionless  marble  figure  which  a  few  seconds  before 
had  been  a  laughing  happy  girl. 

"I  say,  hadn't  we  better  go  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him  or  turn  her  head.  There  was 
an  awful  sightless  look  in  her  eyes  which  he  was  to  re- 
member for  many  a  long  day. 

But  if  his  whisper  failed  to  reach  her,  it  pierced  be- 
yond. There  was  a  further  quiet  movement,  and  Sir 
William  stepped  out  on  to  the  verandah. 

"Peggy!"  he  said. 

That  stirred  her.  She  gave  a  gasp  and  seemed  to 
awake.      "Yes,   Daddy,"   she  said,   and  turned  towards 

him. 

He  came  to  her.     "My  dear  child!"  he  said. 

She  uttered  a  choking  sound,  and  collected  herself. 
"Daddy  dear,  this  is — this  is  Tiggie — I  mean  Captain 
Turner — a  friend  I  made  on  the  way  out.  May  he  come 
in?  And  please — "  she  was  frowning  a  little  as  if  the 
words  cost  her  some  effort — "will  you  tell  Mr.  Forbes 
to  go  before — before  Jingo  finds  him?  Take  him — take 
him  out  the  other  way,  please,  Daddy  P 
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She  made  an  urgent  gesture  with  the  last  request,  and 
Sir  William  turned  back  at  once  to  the  room  he  had  left. 

"Certainly,  my  dear!"  he  said. 

As  he  disappeared  inside,  Peggy  turned  with  a  ghastly 
smile  to  her  companion. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  "Please — for- 
give me !    I'm — afraid — I  played — too  hard." 

Her  strength  seemed  to  snap  with  the  words.  Her 
hands  went  out  with  a  groping  movement  towards  him. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  catch  her  as  she  fell. 


CHAPTER  IV 


AFTERWARDS 


Out  of  a  darkness  that  was  like  unto  death  Peggy 
came  trembling  back. 

It  was  the  most  terrible  awakening  she  had  ever  known, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  such  fits  of  trembling  as 
shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  When  she  opened  her 
eyes  at  last,  it  was  only  to  be  seized  by  a  nauseating  gid- 
diness that  compelled  her  to  close  them  again. 

"Daddy,  I'm  falling— I'm  falling!"  she  said. 

His  voice  came  to  her  as  from  a  great  distance;  yet 
she  knew  he  was  by  her  side.  "No,  darling,  you  are  not. 
I  have  got  you.     You  are  quite  safe." 

Even  then,  in  her  extremity,  she  reflected  that  she  had 
never  heard  him  speak  with  such  complete  self-reliance 
before.  She  tried  to  cling  to  him,  but  her  hands  were  so 
numb  and  cold  that  she  could  not  close  her  fingers.  An- 
other awful  tremor  went  through  her;  she  shook  all  over.. 

Then  a  second  voice  spoke  close  to  her — a  voice  she 
vaguely  knew.  "Let  me  give  it  to  her,  sir !  That's  bet- 
ter.    Peggy,  try  and  drink  this,  dear!     Just  try!" 

The  rim  of  a  glass  came  against  her  quivering  lips,  and 
she  knew  that  it  was  Tiggie's  hand  that  held  it.  She 
made  an  effort  to  obey  him  in  answer  to  the  gentle  per- 
suasion of  his  voice,  and  swallowed  a  drain  of  brandy 
and  water  that  burned  intolerably  yet  imparted  a  certain 
strength. 
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"Just  a  little  morel"  urged  Tiggie  tenderly.  "It'll  do 
you  good,  you  know.    And  you're  so  cold." 

It  was  true;  she  was  cold,  overwhelmingly,  numbly 
cold.  That  ague-like  trembling  made  her  feel  almost  as 
if  body  and  soul  were  being  sundered.  Desperately  she 
sought  to  comply,  and  this  time  with  more  success.  The 
fiery  draught  went  down,  and  she  opened  her  eyes. 

She  was  lying  in  her  father's  arms,  and  Tiggie  was 
kneeling  beside  her,  glass  in  hand.  His  was  the  first 
face  she  saw  as  her  vision  gradually  focussed. 

"Oh,  Tiggie !"  she  said  weakly,  and  began  to  cry. 

"Don't,  darling,  don't!"  said  Sir  William. 

"Don't  stop  her !"  said  Tiggie.     "It'll  be  a  help." 

He  set  down  the  glass  and  began  to  rub  one  of  her 
icy  hands  between  his  own. 

"Cry  as  much  as  you  want!"  he  told  her.  "It  isn't 
going  to  do  any  harm,  and  you'll  feel  better  afterwards." 

But  persuasion  to  cry  is  usually  the  most  successful 
antidote  to  tears,  and  so  it  proved  with  Peggy.  She 
sobbed  for  a  little  and  grew  quiet. 

"Better,  darling?"  said  Sir  William. 

She  sat  up  slowly  by  the  aid  of  his  supporting  arm. 
Again  her  head  reeled,  but  after  a  moment  or  two  she 
began  to  feel  steadier.  She  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  two  men. 

"Oh,  dear !    I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Tiggie,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
remonstrance.  "You've  been  playing  a  bit  too  hard,  you 
know.     Can't  keep  going  all  the  time  at  that  rate." 

She  smiled  at  him  faintly,  with  gratitude.  "I  know. 
But  I'm  all  right  now.  Daddy  dear,"  she  turned  to  him 
pathetically,  "I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  silly.  I'll  go  to  my 
room  now  and  dress.  Won't  you  ask — Captain  Turner 
— to  stay  to  dinner?" 
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"Oh,  I  can't,  thanks,"  said  Tiggie.  "The  Bobby's  are 
expecting  me  back.  I'll  come  up  in  the  morning  and 
see  how  you  are.  Take  it  easy  now!  Wouldn't  you  be 
better  in  bed?" 

"Yes,  dear,  yes,"  said  Sir  William.  "It  would  be  far 
the  best  way.    I'll  get  the  doctor  to  come  up." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "No,  Daddy,  please. 
I  am  perfectly  well,  and  I  don't  want  the  doctor.  Please 
forget  I  have  been  so  stupid !    I  shan't  do  it  again." 

"My  poor  darling!"  he  said  compassionately. 

Tiggie  got  to  his  feet.  "Well,  I  must  be  going,"  he 
said,  "if  there's  nothing  I  can  do.  I  hope  you  will  get 
a  decent  night  and  be  all  right  in  the  morning." 

Peggy  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  "You  are  very  kind," 
she  said  earnestly. 

He  gripped  her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  second.  "If 
there's  anything  I  can  do — anything  under  the  sun — 
well,  I  shall  be  up  in  the  morning."  He  released  her 
abruptly  and  turned  to  Sir  William.     "Good-bye,  sir!" 

Sir  William  shook  hands,  regarding  him  with  eyes  of 
grave  searching.  "Thank  you,  Captain  Turner,"  he  said. 
"I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you  again.     Good-bye!" 

Tiggie  turned  and  went. 

As  he  did  so,  Peggy  rose  somewhat  unsteadily  to  her 
feet. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  came  to  behave  like  this,  Daddy," 
she  said.     "It  was  very  silly  of  me." 

"My  dear,  I  know,"  he  said. 

She  met  his  eyes.  "Yes,  I  heard  what  Mr.  Forbes 
was  saying,"  she  said.  "I  don't  believe  it!  I  don't  be- 
lieve it !"  She  glanced  around  her,  shivering.  "You  sent 
him  away?     He  has  gone?" 

"Yes,  dear,  yes,"  Sir  William  said. 

She  faced  him  again.     "Daddy,  do  you  believe  it?" 
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He  made  a  gesture  as  though  the  question  were  too 
painful  to  answer. 

"I  see,"  she  said. 

Haltingly  he  tried  to  soften  his  refusal.  "You  know, 
my  dear,  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject.  I  have  never  felt 
sure — never  wholly  sure— of  Noel  Wyndham's  stability. 
But  I  cannot  definitely  say  that  I — " 

She  interrupted  him  gently.  "Dear  Daddy,  don't  say ! 
I  quite  understand.  You  mustn't  grieve  about  it.  It 
will  be  all  right."  She  leaned  against  his  shoulder  very 
lovingly.  "I've  got  you,  my  own  Daddy,"  she  whispered. 
"And — we — we'll  keep  together,  won't  we?  And  com- 
fort each  other — and  help  each  other — and — and  lean  on 
each  other — when  things  are  difficult?" 

He  pressed  her  to  him.  "My  darling,"  he  said  huskily, 
"for  as  long  as  I  live  you  will  always  come  first  with 
me. 

A  quick  tremor  went  through  her.  She  turned  and 
clung  to  him.  "Daddy,  will  you  remember — will  you 
always  remember — how  badly  I  want  you?" 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "Always,  my  Peggy, 
always,"  he  said. 

She  hid  her  face  in  his  neck.  "I  think  I've  expected  too 
much  of  life,"  she  told  him  tremulously.  "It  was  as  if 
— everything  came  to  me  at  once,  and — and  I  got  daz- 
zled, bewitched  almost.  It  was  like — like  a  lovely  dream. 
And  even  now — even  now — "  she  faltered,  hiding  her 
face  a  little  deeper,  "it  may — it  may  not  be  over.  It  may 
be  all  a  dreadful  mistake.  I  felt  somehow — so  sure — 
that  we  belonged  to  each  other — were  always  meant  for 
each  other.  He — he  was  so  good  to  me.  Daddy,  and — 
I  know — he  thought  he  loved  me."  A  little  sob  rose  in 
her  throat;  she  controlled  it  quickly.  "But  I'm  going 
to  be  brave,  darling.     I  do  promise  I'll  be  brave.     And 
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you  won't  keep  anything  from  me,  will  you,  when  you 
really  know?     Promise — promise!" 

"I  promise,  darling,"  he  said  tenderly. 

She  lifted  her  face  and  showed  it  without  a  trace  of 
tears.  'Thank  you,  Daddy,  my  own  Daddy.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  world  who  has  ever  been  better  to  me  than 
you  have.  Now  I  am  going  to  change  and  we  will  have 
dinner  together." 

"You  are  sure  you  are  up  to  it?"  he  questioned 
anxiously.     "Sure  you  are  not  trying  to  do  too  much?" 

She  mustered  a  little,  trembling  laugh.  "Of  course 
I'm  sure!  How  you  spoil  me!  I  am  quite,  quite  well 
now.     Don't  I  look  it?" 

He  regarded  her  with  grave  criticism.  "You  look," 
he  said,  "as  one  who  knows  where  strength  is  to  be 
found.  Peggy,  tell  me,  this  Captain  Turner, — a  very 
nice  man,  my  dear,  and  I  like  him,  but — have  I  ever  heard 
of  him  before?" 

She  laughed  again  with  less  effort.  "No,  dear,  you 
haven't.  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  to  mention  him.  There 
have  been  so  many  new  things  to  fill  one's  mind.  But 
he  is,  as  you  say,  a  very  nice  man.  He  was  very  kind 
to  me  on  the  voyage  out.  He  made  friends  with  Major 
and  Mrs.  Bobby  at  the  same  time,  and  now  he  is  stay- 
ing with  them." 

"Do  you  know  what  has  brought  him?"  asked  Sir 
William,  still  looking  at  her. 

No  flush  rose  in  Peggy's  pale  face  as  she  answered 
him.     Her  smile  died  completely  away. 

"Yes,  Daddy,  I  do  know,"  she  said  steadily.  "He  told 
me  he  was  coming.  I  didn't  really  want  him  to,  but  I 
couldn't  tell  him  not.  I  think  he  knows  that  it  isn't  any 
good.     I  have  never  let  him  think  anything  else." 

"Ah!"  Sir  William  said,  and  sighed  deeply.  "Well, 
I  like  him,  Peggy.     He  is  honest  and  straight." 
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She  echoed  the  sigh  as  she  turned  away.  "Yes,  I  know 
he  is,  Daddy.     I  like  him  too.     But — but — " 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  as  the  door  closed 
behind  her,  her  father  sighed  again. 

"God  help  my  little  Peggy !"  he  said. 


CHAPTER  V 

TIGGIE 

Peggy  was  sitting  on  the  verandah  on  the  following 
morning  with  Jingo  serenely  on  guard  when  the  lifting 
of  his  head  and  smiling  angle  of  his  ears  told  her  of 
the  approach  of  someone  of  whom  he  approved.  She 
heard  a  step  immediately  afterwards  and  saw  Tiggie 
come  round  the  curve  that  hid  the  road. 

She  did  not  move  from  her  place,  but  Jingo  rose  with 
the  decorous  air  of  a  major  domo  and  trotted  to  meet 
him  with  just  as  much  pleasure  in  his  demeanour  as  was 
compatible  with  the  high  post  he  filled.  Tiggie  paused 
to  greet  him  as  was  fitting,  and  they  came  on  together, 
Jingo  leading  the  way. 

Peggy  rose  from  her  wicker  chair  with  a  touch  of 
languor  to  greet  the  visitor  as  he  reached  the  verandah. 
She  was  still  pale,  but  her  smile  was  wholly  spontaneous. 

"How  awfully  nice  of  you  to  come  1"  she  said. 

"It  isn't  at  all,"  said  Tiggie  with  scrupulous  honesty. 
"Besides,  I  said  I  should." 

There  was  another  chair  near  her.  "Sit  down !"  she 
said.     "And  do  smoke  your  pipe  if  you  want  to!" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Tiggie,  pulling  it  out. 
"Sure  you  don't  mind?" 

"I  like  it,"  said  Peggy. 

He  produced  a  tobacco-pouch  and  began  to  fill  it 
gravely.     "Are  you  all  right  to-day?"  he  said. 

"Yes,  quite,  thank  you,"  said  Peggy. 
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"But  you  had  a  bad  night,"  said  Tiggie. 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  "Not  too  bad.  I  didn't 
dream  anyway." 

"Or  sleep  either,"  said  Tiggie. 

"Not  a  tremendous  lot,"  she  admitted. 

He  concentrated  his  attention  upon  his  pipe  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  she  thought  his  rotund  face  had  the  rather 
appealing  seriousness  of  a  child  contemplating  a  beloved 
toy.  Eventually  he  pushed  it  into  the  side  of  his  mouth 
and  looked  up  at  her. 

"Where  is  your  father?"  he  said. 

The  question  surprised  her  momentarily;  she  had  ex- 
pected something  more  intimate  at  the  end  of  his  cogita- 
tion. 

"He  has  gone  to  his  work,"  she  said. 

"Oh!"  said  Tiggie.     "Did  he  know  I  was  coming?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "He  heard  you  say  so  yesterday. 
Did  you  want  to  see  him?  I  don't  think  he  realized 
that." 

"Oh  no!"  said  Tiggie.  "I  don't.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  he  knew  all  about  me,  that's  all." 

"He  does,"  said  Peggy  simply. 

"Meaning  you  told  him?"  questioned  Tiggie. 

She  nodded.  "I  try  to  tell  him  everything,"  she  said. 
"That  is,  everything  that  he  ought  to  know." 

A  faint  gleam  crossed  Tiggie's  face;  it  was  hardly  a 
smile.  "Exactly.  That's  the  way  to  bring  up  fathers. 
Treat  'em  with  confidence  until  they  abuse  it;  which  I 
don't  fancy  yours  would  ever  do." 

"That  he  would  not!"  said  Peggy  warmly. 

Tiggie  struck  a  match  and  lighted  his  pipe  thought- 
fully. "He  doesn't  disapprove  of  me,  I  hope?"  he  said 
then. 

"Why  should  he?"  said  Peggy,  smiling  at  him.  "I 
shouldn't  think  anybody  possibly  could,  could  they?" 
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"Thank  you,"  said  Tiggie  politely.  "I  rather  hoped 
you  might  say  something  like  that.  You  may  have 
gathered  by  this  time  that  I  had  a  particular  reason  for 
coming  up  like  this?" 

She  made  a  small  gesture  of  appeal  with  one  hand. 
"Oh,  I  do  hope  not  a  very  serious  one!"  she  said. 

Tiggie  was  smoking  serenely,  just  as  he  had  smoked 
on  deck  when  he  had  suggested  coming  to  see  her.  Cer- 
tainly by  the  expression  of  his  kindly  face  he  was  not 
contemplating  anything  very  alarming. 

"It's  like  this,  Peggy,"  he  said  after  a  moment,  and 
somehow  the  utterance  of  her  name  at  that  point  had  a 
comforting  sound.  "I  am  a  sort  of  fellow  that's  made 
more  for  use  than  ornament,  and  I've  often  rather  hoped 
that  I  might  some  day  have  the  chance  to  make  myself  a  bit 
useful  to  you.  Not  because  I  want  to  place  you  under  any 
obligation — I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  for  a  moment. 
But  between  friends,  you  know,  there  is  a  certain  license  or 
privilege,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  which  allows  serv- 
ices to  be  rendered  without  any  after-effects,  as  it  were. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  to  sew  on  a  button  for  me  to- 
day, as  you  easily  might  for  you're  very  kind-hearted,  I 
shouldn't  feel  I  was  obliged  to  run  after  you  until  I  had 
performed  a  service  of  similar  importance  for  you.  That 
isn't  my  idea  of  friendship." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Peggy.  "It  isn't  mine 
either." 

Yet  she  spoke  with  a  certain  reserve,  for  she  was  be- 
ginning to  be  afraid  that  her  friendship  with  Tiggie 
had  already  gone  too  far. 

He  looked  at  her  rather  wistfully.  "You  must  agree," 
he  said,  "that  there  is  no  paying  back  between  friends. 
It  simply  isn't  done." 

"I  think  it  depends  a  little  bit,"  she  said. 

"What  on?"  said  Tiggie. 
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She  made  another  small  gesture,  and  though  it  was  a 
very  slight  one,  her  hand  found  its  way  to  his  knee. 
"Captain  Turner,"  she  said. 

"Tiggie,"  he  said,  and  laid  his  hand  exactly  over  hers 
without  grasping  it. 

"Tiggie,"  she  repeated  obediently,  "I  think  I  know 
what  you  are  trying  to  say, — what  you  are  really  too  nice 
to  put  into  words.  And  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart,  but — " 

"You  don't  know  in  the  least,"  said  Tiggie  unex- 
pectedly. "I'm  not  the  sort  of  chap  that  comes  to  you 
when  you've  been  let  down  by  one  fellow  and  says, 
Look  here,  have  me  instead!  Besides,  we  don't  know 
yet  that  he  has.  There's  a  lot  of  gossip  flying  about. 
It  may  be  true  and  it  may  be  false.  What  I'm  going  to 
do  is  to  find  out,  and  I've  come  up  to  tell  you  so.  That's 
all.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to  know  I  was  on 
the  job." 

"Oh!     I  see!"  she  said  rather  helplessly. 

He  proceeded  with  more  firmness  of  purpose  than  he 
had  yet  displayed.  "You've  no  one  else  to  take  it  on  that 
I  can  see,  and  it  isn't  fair  to  go  on  nothing  but  rumour. 
It  is  quite  possible  it  isn't  all  true.  He  may  have  made 
a  three- fold  ass  of  himself,  but  there  may  be  a  way  out. 
That  is  what  I  propose  to  discover.  If  I  go  with  your 
approval,  so  much  the  better,  but  in  any  case  I'm  going." 
A  tinge  of  colour  had  risen  in  Peggy's  face  at  last.  She 
lay  in  her  chair,  looking  at  him,  and  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears. 

"Oh,  Tiggie,"  she  said,   "how  good  you  are!" 

"I'm  not  good  at  all,"  he  said,  as  if  affronted.  "It's 
the  only  sane  thing  to  do  that  I  can  see.  It  isn't  fair  to 
carry  on  without  knowing,  and  even  if  there  is  an  en- 
tanglement, well,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  one  can  gener- 
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ally  wangle  something.  Besides — besides — "  he  hesitated 
for  a  second,  then  his  hand  closed  strongly  over  hers — 
"I  don't  believe  there's  a  fellow  living  who  could  deliber- 
ately go  off  the  rails  with  a  married  woman  when  he 
could  get  you  for  the  asking." 

A  little  spasm  crossed  Peggy's  face.  "You  haven't 
seen  the  other  woman,"  she  whispered. 

"What  is  she  like?"  said  Tiggie. 

How  did  he  know  that  it  helped  her  to  talk  to  one  who 
till  then  had  never  been  in  her  confidence?  Peggy  won- 
dered afterwards ;  but  she  knew  that  he  would  never  have 
questioned  her  had  he  not  known. 

It  was  no  effort  to  her  to  answer  him.  "She  is  a  friend 
of  mine  and  I  love  her.  She  is  very  beautiful.  They 
say  she  has  Indian  blood.  And  she  is  very  unhappily 
married.  Noel  has  been  very  good  to  her.  It  was  he 
who  brought  her  here  first.  The  others — all  the  people 
down  at  the  Club — don't  like  her,  and  they  say  rather 
horrid  things  about  her.  I  don't  think  it  is  all  true,  but 
of  course  I  don't  know.  I  think  that  was  why  Noel 
befriended  her.     She  seemed  so  forlorn." 

"And  you  befriended  her  on  his  recommendation?" 
suggested  Tiggie. 

She  nodded.  "And  I  loved  her  from  the  first.  I 
couldn't  help  it.     She  is  so  very  lonely  and  so  sad." 

"Ah!"  said  Tiggie.    "Then  it  wasn't  for  Noel's  sake?" 

"Oh  no,  it  wasn't  for  Noel's  sake."  She  wiped  away 
her  tears  with  a  simplicity  that  established  him  once  and 
for  all  as  a  friend  in  whose  presence  no  deception  was 
necessary.  "It  was  for  her  own.  But  I  saw — I  saw  at 
once — why  he  was  taking  her  part.     He  is  like  that." 

"What  is  he  like?"  said  Tiggie. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "He  is  difficult  to  describe. 
There  is  no  one  that  I  have  ever  met  in  the  least  like 
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him.  I  knew  him  as  a  child,  and  he  was  always  the  same, 
— kind,  chivalrous,  wonderful.  We  were  great  pals  in 
the  old  days/'  A  faint  smile  crossed  her  face.  "We 
used  to  play  together — all  sorts  of  games — when  I  was 
six  and  he  was  twenty-two." 

"You  don't  say  the  mischief  began  then?"  said  Tiggie. 

Her  hand  lay  in  his;  she  did  not  seek  to  remove  it. 
Her  eyes  met  his  with  complete  confidence.  "No,  no, 
of  course  not.  But  I  loved  him  very  dearly,  as  any  child 
would.  I  never  saw  him  again  after  that  for  twelve 
whole  years.  I  was  in  England,  and  he  never  came 
home.  Then,  when  I  was  eighteen,  I  finished  schooling 
and  came  out  here  to  Daddy.  He  was  stationed  here. 
That  was  chance.  But  someone  told  him  I  was  coming, 
and  so  he  waited  on,  instead  of  taking  leave.  He  met 
me  down  at  Samdana,  because  Daddy  was  hard  at  work 
and  forgot.  And  ever  since  then  he  has  taken  special 
charge  of  me,  till  at  last — at  last — "  She  paused,  frown- 
ing a  little,  as  if  seeking  for  adequate  words. 

"At  last?"  said  Tiggie  gently. 

"Well,  at  last," — she  dropped  her  voice  a  little  as  one 
who  speaks  of  sacred  things — "we  knew  that  we  loved 
one  another.  I  think  he  knew  first,  but  it  came  rather 
suddenly  to  me.  And  so  I  asked  him  to  wait  for  a  little 
while  until  we  were  quite  sure.  That  was  how  he  came 
to  go  off  to  Bakri  like  that.  I  was  going  to  answer 
him — "  her  voice  was  no  more  than  a  whisper  now — 
"when  he  came  back." 

"I  see,"  said  Tiggie. 

He  had  listened  with  great  attention,  but  without  any 
show  of  feeling.  Reviewing  the  matter  later,  she  decided 
that  he  was  the  easiest  person  to  confide  in  that  she  had 
ever  met. 

"And  your  father?"  he  said,  after  brief  consideration. 
"Does  he  know  about  it  all?" 
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She  hesitated.  For  the  first  time  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  answer,  but  Tiggie's  patient  silence  drew 
her  on. 

"Yes,  he  does  know,"  she  said.  "But — I'm  afraid 
he  doesn't  believe  in  Noel.  He  was  rather  prejudiced 
against  him  from  the  beginning.  I  never  quite  knew 
why.  There  was  some  gossip  that  he  never  told  me.  He 
doesn't  know  him  as  I  do.     He  never  has." 

"Ah!"  said  Tiggie,  biting  on  the  stem  of  his  pipe. 

He  did  not  ask  her  anything  further,  but  sat  for 
some  time  smoking  rather  moodily  and  staring  straight 
before  him. 

Finally  he  lifted  her  hand  and  laid  it  gently  in  her  lap. 
"Well,  I'm  going  now,"  he  said. 

•"Going?"  She  looked  up  at  him  with  half-startled 
appeal.  "Must  you  go  yet?  It — has  been  a  real  com- 
fort to  talk  to  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tiggie.  Nevertheless  he  got  up. 
"I'm  glad  you've  told  me  everything.  I'm  going  now 
to  find  out  the  rest.  Try  not  to  be  downhearted  while 
I'm  gone,  and  don't  believe  anything  till  I  come  back! 
No,  don't  get  up!  You're  tired."  He  stood  a  moment, 
looking  down  at  her.  "I  shan't  be  long,"  he  said.  "Think 
you  can  carry  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened  till  I  see 
you  again?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  bravely  to  his.     "I  will,"  she  said. 

"That's  right,"  said  Tiggie.  He  bent  a  little  and 
clumsily,  jerkily,  he  touched  her  cheek  with  one  finger. 
"That's  right,"  he  said  again.     "Carry  on !" 

As  he  went  away,  still  smoking,  still  outwardly  un- 
perturbed, she  knew  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 


CHAPTER  VI 

GRIT 

When  Peggy  reappeared  at  the  Club  that  afternoon, 
there  were  very  few  who  noticed  any  difference  in  her, 
though  there  were  many  who  looked  for  it. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  gave  her  an  even  warmer  greeting  than 
usual,  and  Mrs.  Hobart,  albeit  with  her  customary  dig- 
nity, made  it  very  clear  that  she  was  welcome.  Mrs. 
Ash,  to  her  surprise,  met  her  with  an  abrupt  kiss. 

"I  hope  you  are  going  to  win,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  do  you?"  said  Peggy.     "Then  I  hope  you  will!" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and  Mrs.  Bobby, 
who  was  sitting  near,  made  a  wry  grimace  as  if  the  levity 
jarred  upon  her. 

"That  being  the  case,  it  doesn't  promise  to  be  a  very 
interesting  match,"  she  said. 

"You  wait!"  said  Major  Hobart,  as  they  departed  to 
the  court. 

Leonard  Worthing  was  waiting  for  her  with  anxiety 
on  his  boyish  face,  but  the  first  sight  of  Peggy  seemed 
to  reassure  him. 

"Just  a  little  grit  and  we'll  win,"  he  said. 

Curiously,  that  was  the  very  word  which  Mrs.  Griffiths 
was  at  that  moment  murmuring  into  Mrs.  Hobart's  ear. 
"She  is  full  of  grit,  but  I  am  certain  she  has  been  awake 
all  night." 

"You  really  think  she  knows?"  said  Mrs.  Hobart. 

"Of  course  she  knows!     Everybody  knows.     My  hus- 
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band  is  in  a  terrible  state  about  it.  We  shall  lose  him  of 
course."    Mrs.  Griffiths  uttered  a  tragic  sigh. 

"I  think  you  are  taking  rather  too  much  for  granted," 
said  Mrs.  Hobart.  "So  far  it  is  nothing  but  report,  and 
we  have  had  no  confirmation  of  it." 

"Oh,  it's  true!  I'm  sure  it's  true!"  declared  Mrs. 
Griffiths.  "Horrid  things  always  are.  And  that  poor 
child  will  be  broken-hearted." 

"There  again,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart  in  her  quiet  judicial 
way,  "I  think  you  may  be  mistaken.  We  have  no  grounds 
— no  possible  grounds — for  imagining  that — " 

Mrs.  Griffiths  broke  in  upon  her.  "Yes,  we  have. 
There's  Jingo.  Why  did  he  leave  Jingo  with  her  ?  He'd 
have  taken  Jingo  with  him  (he's  simply  devoted  to  that 
dog)  if  he  hadn't  wanted  to  leave  some  sort  of  reminder 
behind  him  to  keep  his  memory  green.  Oh,  my  dear, 
I've  known  things  were  serious  ever  since  I  heard  about 
Jingo." 

None  but  Mrs.  Griffiths  ever  called  Mrs.  Hobart  "my 
dear,"  and  Mrs.  Hobart  always  smiled  slightly  at  the 
rare  epithet  as  if  she  knew  that  it  ill  became  her  pecu- 
liarly self-contained  personality. 

She  smiled  now  as  she  said,  "Well,  that  does  not 
prove  that  anything  very  serious  has  happened  to  Peggy. 
She  too  may  be  fond  of  dogs." 

Mrs.  Griffiths  sighed  again.  "The  child  is  such  a 
darling.  She  would  love  anyone  who  was  decent  to  her. 
Her  mother  over  again !     Just  like  her  mother !" 

"You  knew  her  well?"  said  Mrs.  Hobart. 

"I  did  indeed,  and  dearly  loved  her.  She  was  full  of 
charm,  but — poor  girl,  like  a  flower — born  to  die.  A 
tragic  story!  Everyone  loved  her.  Poor  Will  Mus- 
grave  of  course  worshipped  her.  She  was  the  glory — 
and  the  ruin — of  his  life." 

Mrs.    Hobart   looked   as   she   generally    looked   wh#" 
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anything  at  all  extravagant  was  said  by  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
not  wholly  unsympathetic,  but  faintly  ironical.  "Well, 
let  us  hope  that  Peggy  will  have  a  happier  record,"  she 
said. 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Bobby,  pale  but  eager,  edged  her 
chair  close  to  that  of  Mrs.  Griffiths.  "Are  you  talking 
about  Peggy  Musgrave?"  she  said. 

An  abrupt  silence  fell  between  the  two  ladies.  Then 
Mrs.  Griffiths  made  guarded  reply. 

"Yes.  I  think  her  tennis  has  improved  marvellously 
of  late.  You  really  ought  to  have  a  return  match  with 
her  when  you  are  feeling  quite  fit." 

Mrs.  Bobby's  thin  lips  curled.  "I  think  we  shall  see 
her  beaten  to-day,  unless  Mrs.  Ash  is  in  an  over-generous 
mood." 

,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Ash  isn't  that  sort,"  said  Mrs.   Griffiths. 
"She  will  do  her  best  to  win.     She  always  does." 

"Then  she  will  not  have  a  very  difficult  task,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Bobby.  "Peggy  was  playing  to  the  gallery 
yesterday,  but  she  has  no  one  to  watch  her  to-day." 

"Really?"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths  in  some  surprise. 

"Didn't  you  see?"  said  Mrs.  Bobby  carelessly.  "Cap- 
tain Turner,  the  man  she  trifled  with  on  the  way  out! 
He  turned  up  again — to  make  a  fool  of  himself.  But 
he  very  soon  had  enough  of  it  apparently,  for  he  left 
this  morning  to  go  shooting.  He  is  coming  back  to  us 
later,  but  not,  I  imagine,  to  worship  before  her  shrine 
again.  He  probably  realized  on  a  closer  acquaintance, 
what  I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  she  is  an  in- 
corrigible little  flirt." 

Mrs.  Hobart  leaned  quietly  forward  and  spoke  across 
Mrs.  Griffiths.    "Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Fraser,  little  Peggy 
Musgrave  has  become  such  a  favourite  among  us  that 
your  friend,  Captain  Turner,  really  is  of  that  opinion  I 
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am  afraid  he  will  not  find  us  very  anxious  to  entertain 
him." 

It  was  gently,  even  gracefully  spoken;  but  a  red  flush 
instantly  dyed  Mrs.  Bobby's  rather  high  cheek-bones. 
She  opened  her  mouth  to  reply,  but  only  succeeded  in 
drawing  a  somewhat  deep  breath. 

Mrs.  Hobart  leaned  quietly  back  again.  "Yes,  the 
child  is  making  quite  a  good  beginning,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Grifriths.  "It  will  be  amusing  if  she  and  Mr.  Worth- 
ing really  come  through.  He  is  a  good  solid  player,  so 
they  have  quite  a  fair  chance.  At  any  rate,  my  husband 
thinks  so." 

Mrs.  Grifriths,  who  for  the  moment  had  seemed  to 
share  Mrs.  Bobby's  discomfiture,  rallied  herself  to  smile 
approval. 

"I  like  young  Worthing,"  she  said  in  her  hearty  way. 
"He  may  not  be  the  sort  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  but 
he  is  always  reliable." 

Mrs.  Bobby  also  recovered  herself  with  an  almost  fierce 
rapidity.  "Unlike  his  captain,"  she  remarked  acidly.  "I 
must  say  I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  of  this  open 
scandal  with  that  unspeakable  Mrs.  Forbes.  They  say 
Forbes  is  simply  rampant.  What  on  earth  will  be  the 
end  of  it?" 

Mrs.  Griffiths  turned  to  her  rather  hastily,  almost  with 
an  air  of  protection.  "My  dear  Mrs.  Bobby,"  she  said, 
"we  are  not  talking  of  it  until  we  know  for  certain.  No 
good  can  come  of  discussing  it,  and  we  are  hoping  and 
praying  that  it  is  not  true." 

Mrs.  Bobby  sneered  faintly.  "I  would  join  my  hopes 
and  prayers  to  yours  if  I  thought  they  would  be  of  the 
slightest  use,"  she  said.  "But  I  am  sure  they  would  not, 
and  I  am  equally  sure  that  Mrs.  Hobart  agrees  with  me." 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths,  betraying 
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some  confusion.     "At  least,  I  think  that  is  taking  a  good 
deal  for  granted." 

Mrs.  Hobart  s~poke,  majestically.  "Mrs.  Fraser  is 
quite  right.  I  do  agree  with  her.  And  I  also  agree  with 
you  that  it  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion.  Is  that  Sir 
William  Musgrave  that  I  see  over  there  ?" 

It  was;  to  their  great  astonishment  they  recognized 
him  walking  up  to  the  Club  House. 

"He  has  come  to  see  Peggy  play  in  the  finals,"  said 
Mrs.  Griffiths.  "I  am  pleased!  Shall  I  go  and  speak  to 
him,  or  do  you  think  he  would  rather  be  left  alone?" 

"Shall  we  both  go?"  suggested  Mrs.  Hobart,  rising. 

Mrs.  Bobby  gave  her  a  single  lightning  glance  of  pure 
hatred  as  she  passed.  But  neither  of  the  two  ladies  saw 
it.  In  the  interest  of  the  new  arrival  Mrs.  Bobby  was, 
very  obviously,  forgotten. 

They  met  Sir  William  as  he  came  rather  absently  up 
the  path. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths.  "So  you  have 
actually  come  to  watch  the  finals!    How  splendid!" 

He  shook  the  hand  proffered  with  a  kind  of  vague 
appreciation.  "I  thought  I  should  find  my  little  girl 
down  here,"  he  said.     "Is  she  playing?" 

"She  is  playing  in  the  finals,"  Mrs.  Hobart  told  him, 
"against  Mrs.  Ash  and  my  husband,  and  there  is  every 
hope  that  she  and  Mr.   Worthing  will  win." 

His  look  comprehended  her  and  he  smiled  courteously, 
though  the  gist  of  what  she  said  passed  him  by.  "It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  take  such  care  of  her,"  he  said. 
"She  had  a  fainting  attack  last  night  and  I  am  rather 
anxious  about  her.     Please  do  not  let  her  do  too  much!" 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mrs.  Hobart  exchanged  glances. 
"Oh  no!"  said  the  former.  "We  must  take  care  of  her 
if  that  is  the  case.     I  shall  make  a  point  of  doing  so." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Sir  William.     He  hesitated 
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a  moment,  then  added,  "lam  sure  your  care  would  be 
far  more  adequate  than  mine." 

Mrs.  Hobart  smiled  graciously,  since  she  was  plainly 
included  in  this  remark.  "We  are  very  fond  of  Peggy," 
she  said,  "and  we  want  her  to  be  happy." 

"Ah !"  said  Sir  William  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "Nobody 
wants  that  more  than  I  do.  But  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  to  find  it  for  her — where  to  look." 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart  very  gently, 
"that  happiness  sometimes  comes  unsought?" 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  wistful  gratitude  in  his  eyes. 
"Yes,"  he  said.  "That  is  so,  I  believe,  very  often.  And 
she  is  a  child  who  will  never  seek  it  for  herself." 

"For  that  very  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart,  "it  will 
probably  come  to  her,  though  not  from  the  direction  in 
which  we  have  looked." 

Mrs.  Griffiths  broke  in  warmly.  "I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  girl  with  such  a  sweet  temperament  finding  any- 
thing but  happiness  sooner  or  later." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sir  William  gravely.  "You  com- 
fort me  very  much." 

They  passed  on  to  the  courts,  and  he  sat  between 
Peggy's  two  champions  and  watched  her  play  without 
comment  and,  they  were  inclined  to  think,  without  much 
attention  upon  the  game.  She  was  playing  well,  but  not 
brilliantly.  Young  Worthing,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
surpassing  himself.  But  it  was  evident  upon  very  brief 
observation,  that  they  were  completely  outmatched. 

Major  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Ash  had  played  together 
many  times,  and  their  partnership  was  one  of  the  flaw- 
less variety  that  admits  of  no  misunderstandings.  They 
were  a  very  powerful  combination,  and  wholly  calm  in 
the  face  of  Leonard  Worthing's  most  meteoric  efforts. 
They  won  the  first  set  though  not  with  ease,  and  at  the 
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end  of  it  Peggy  ran  up  for  a  second  to  speak  to  her 
father. 

"Daddy,  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming.  It  was  dear 
of  you." 

He  smiled  at  her  in  his  kindly,  absent  way.  "I  wanted 
to  see  how  you  were  getting  on,"  he  said. 

"We  are  getting  on  splendidly,"  she  declared.  "We 
are  going  to  make  the  biggest  fight  of  our  lives  now." 

She  was  gone  again  laughing  with  the  words,  and 
Mrs.  Griffiths  behind  Sir  William's  back  signalled  to 
Mrs.  Hobart  the  one  word  which  seemed  to  fit  the  occa- 
sion :     "Grit !" 

To  the  crowd  of  onlookers,  it  was  evident  that  Peggy 
put  forth  the  very  utmost  of  her  powers  over  the  next 
encounter.  But  the  brilliance  of  the  previous  day  was 
lacking,  and  it  was  a  losing  battle.  Young  Worthing, 
with  gritted  teeth  did  his  part,  but  there  was  no  evading 
the  ultimate  issue.  Major  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Ash  scored 
their  victory,  though  again  after  a  hard  fight,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  set.  Mrs.  Ash  roundly  declared  that  it 
was  the  most  sporting  tussle  she  had  ever  had,  and  came 
from  the  court  with  her  hand  pushed  through  Peggy's 
arm. 

The  applause  that  greeted  them  was  hearty  and  sus- 
tained, and  she  pushed  the  girl  in  front  of  her,  laugh- 
ing good-naturedly,  to  receive  it. 

Everyone  was  kind  to  Peggy,  and  she  was  not  allowed 
to  efface  herself  though  she  sought  to  do  so.  And  every- 
one, from  Colonel  Griffiths  downwards,  wanted  to 
secure  a  dance  at  the  Tennis  Ball  which  was  to  take  place 
a  few  days  after  the  next  Club  dance.  She  yielded  her- 
self to  the  general  atmosphere  of  gaiety  about  her  with 
that  ready  adaptability  that  was  her  charm,  and  a  good 
many,  hearing  her  careless  laughter,  decided  that  the  scan- 
dal of  the  hour  had  affected  her  not  at  all. 
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But  the  Great  Triumvirate  when  they  met  together 
to  discuss  various  items  of  current  interest  were  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion  that  there  was  more  in  little 
Peggy  than  met  the  eye. 

"I  admire  her  very  much,"  said  Mrs.  Hobart. 

'The  child  is  a  sport,"  said  Mrs.  Ash. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  had  the  last  word,  and  she  uttered  it 
with  emphasis:  "Grit!"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE   TRUTH 

r*iF°R„l?0re  tha"  a  week  rumour  remained  rife  in 
Uiawalkhand,  sometimes  rumour  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion   but  there  came  no  definite  confirmation  of  it    no 

v!1  wDgJnt0  faCt  M  that  Was  known  wa*  that 
Noel  Wyndham  remained  absent  and  that  servants  only 
were  in  possession  of  Forbes's  bungalow. 

Sir  William  was  working  harder  than  ever  while  his 
assistant  was  away.  It  was  presumed  that  the  latter  was 
engaged  upon  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and 
taking  legal  advice.  Sir  William  spoke  of  him  to  none 
not  even  to  Peggy,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
now  existed  a  closer  bond  of  sympathy  than  had  ever 
before  been  possible.  His  work  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
much  with  her,  but  his  interest  in  all  that  she  did  was 
unfading  and  he  always  satisfied  himself  that  one  or 
other  of  her  good  friends  was  watching  over  her  when 

taY°  iTu  ^  tFlere'  ft  had  become  a  self-imposed 
task  with  the  Great  Triumvirate  who  would  not  have 
yielded  their  charge  to  any  save  her  own  father.  Everv 
day,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mrs.  Hobart,  or  Mrs.  Ash  made 
provision  as  ,t  were  for  Peggy's  immediate  future,  and 
the  result  was  that  whichever  way  she  turned  she  found 
herself  surrounded  by  the  most  loving  care. 

To  have  withdrawn  into  herself  during  that  time  of 
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suspense  would  have  been  very  difficult,  and  she  soon 
decided  that  it  was  far  better  not  to  attempt  to  do  so. 
In  some  subtle  way  she  was  aware  of  a  sympathy  too 
delicate  to  reveal  itself,  and  the  certainty  of  its  existence 
made  life  bearable.  She  shunned  the  blank  hours  with 
all  her  might,  feeling  instinctively  that  in  them  alone 
despair  could  find  her.  But  whether  with  dear  loving 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  calm  and  sustaining  Mrs.  Hobart  or 
bluntly  friendly  Mrs.  Ash,  she  knew  relief  and  a  measure 
of  forgetfulness. 

"If  your  father  should  ever  have  to  be  away  for  the 
night,  dear,  you  will  come  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

"If  your  father  is  unable  at  any  time  to  accompany 
you  to  an  evening  entertainment,  you  will  let  me  know," 
said  Mrs.  Hobart. 

And,  "If  you  ever  want  someone  to  run  round  with  you, 
ride  or  anything,  don't  mope  by  yourself,  just  send  me 
a  chit!"  said  Mrs.  Ash. 

And  they  planned  out  her  days  among  them  in  a  fash- 
ion which  for  a  long  time  Peggy  never  suspected. 

It  was  a  period  of  waiting  to  which  later  she  looked 
back  with  an  odd  wonder.  Was  it  possible  that  she 
played  and  rode  and  danced  with  that  awful  trouble 
gnawing  at  her  heart?  She  did  not  remember  shedding 
any  tears  though  sometimes  she  woke  in  the  night  and 
found  her  pillow  wet  with  them.  She  did  not  feel  any 
desire  to  cry  during  the  day.  In  a  fashion  it  was  easier 
to  go  forward  as  she  was  led  or  propelled  by  her  kindly 
guardians  than  to  pause  by  the  wayside  to  mourn.  She 
bore  her  dread  burden  wherever  she  went,  but  as  if  in 
response  to  their  efforts  she  was  able  to  suppress  all 
sign  of  it.  It  even  seemed  to  her  at  times  that  they  took 
turns  to  help  her  in  the  bearing  of  it  though  none  ever 
hinted  at  any  knowledge  of  its  existence.  She  came  to 
know  Mrs.  Griffiths'  cheery,  "And  what  are  the  plans 
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for  to-morrow?"  as  regularly  as  her  father's  good-night 
kiss.  fe 

^  Everything  was  always  planned  for  her,  everything  was 
in  due  order  carried  out.  She  found  every  day  that 
someone  wanted  her,  and  so  that  time  of  waiting  which 
if  left  to  herself  she  might  have  found  wellnigh  unbear- 
able, passed.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been  placed  partially 
under  an  anaesthetic,  she  thought  to  herself.  There  were 
even  times  when  it  seemed  that  it  was  all  a  dream  and 
Noel  must  surely  come  back  to  her  at  the  end  of  it  with 
laughter  and  tenderness  in  his  eyes  and  words  of  love 
upon  his  lips. 

Wistfully  now  she  counted  the  days  of  his  absence. 
He  had  been  gone  nearly  four  weeks. 

And  then  one  morning  as  she  walked  on  the  hill  with 
Jingo,  she  spied  a  thick-set,  unromantic  figure  coming 
towards  her  and  knew  that  Tiggie  had  returned  from 
his  mission. 

The  sight  of  him  sent  all  the  blood  in  her  bounding  to 
her  heart.  She  wanted  to  rush  to  meet  him,  yet  also 
she  wanted  to  flee  away  and  hide— and  hide— from  the 
news  he  came  to  bring. 

In  the  end  she  stood  quite  still,  waiting  with  suspended 
breath,  watching  with  wide,  unblinking  eyes,  while  he 
came  rather  heavily  up  the  slope  to  join  her. 

Jingo  raced  in  his  usual  impulsive  fashion  to  greet 
him,  and  was  duly  received  and  patted  by  Tiggie,  who 
then  came  on  up  the  hill,  red-faced  and  slightly  panting, 
to  present  himself  to  Peggy. 

She  let  her  pent  breath  go  in  a  long  sigh  as  she  gave 
him  both  her  hands,  and  in  that  sigh  her  last  hope  flick- 
ered out  like  the  quivering  flame  of  a  spent  match.  She 
knew  that  he  brought  her  no  good  news. 

He  held  her  hands  in  a  warm  tight  grasp.     She  noted 
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with  faint  surprise  that  his  pipe  was  not  in  his  mouth. 

'They  told  me  I'd  find  you  up  here,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing awkwardly,  almost  lumberingly. 

"I  know,"  she  said  simply,  and  somehow  speech  came 
without  difficulty  just  because  of  his  awkwardness.  "I 
always  left  word,  in  case  you  came." 

His  kind  eyes  were  on  her  face.  "I  got  back  as  soon 
as  I  could,"  he  said.     "I'm  afraid  it's  pretty  bad,  Peggy." 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

He  gathered  her  hands  close  up  against  his  heart; 
but  she  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  holding  them. 

"You  poor  little  girl!'  he  said. 

She  smiled  at  him  gallantly.  "Just  tell  me  every- 
thing!" she  said.  "You  needn't  mind  telling  me.  I — 
have  always  known — somehow — that  it  was  true." 

"It  isn't  all  his  fault,  poor  devil!"  said  Tiggie.  "He's 
nearly  heart-broken  about  it.  It  began  before  you  set 
foot  in  India.  He  never  meant  it  to  go  any  length,  and 
had  actually  made  plans  to  go  home  on  leave,  so  as  to 
break  it.     But—" 

"Ah!"  said  Peggy  with  a  little  gasp.     "Yes.     I  know. 

Go  on!" 

"Well,  it  fell  through,"  said  Tiggie.  "And  after  that 
—well,  her  husband  is  the  greatest  swine  that  ever 
breathed.  It  was  he  who  practically  forced  her  to  this 
by  deliberate  and  persistent  cruelty.  He  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  her." 

"Oh!"  said  Peggy,  horrified. 

Marcella's  face  rose  before  her,  pale  and  piteous,  as 
she  had  seen  it  last.  Her  own  trouble  suddenly  seemed 
almost  insignificant. 

"Oh,  how  awful!"  she  said. 

Tiggie's  good-natured  visage  was  drawn  into  lines  of 
most  unaccustomed  grimness.  He  continued  with  the 
air  of  one  trying  to  hasten  through  a  distasteful  task. 
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"Yes,  pretty  awful,"  he  said.     "And  she,  coming  of 

a  passionate  and  uncontrolled  stock " 

"Ah,  don't  say  anything  against  her!"  breathed  Peeev 
All  right.     I  won't.     She  wasn't   so  rightfully  to 
blame,  I  suppose.    It  was  that  hell-hound  Forbes  "    He 
paused  a  second  and  swallowed  hard.     "Some  men  are 
born  hke  that  -born  devils.     Well,  as  I  say,  it  was  in 
the  mam  his  doing.     His  treatment  of  her  was  beyond 
all  bearing.     He  literally  drove  her  to  Wyndham      She 
got  passionately  attached  to  him,  and  she  followed  him 
to  Bakri  and  threw  herself  on  his  mercy.    That  is  pre- 
cisely what  happened.     And  he-he  hadn't  the  heart- 
or  shall  we  say  the  brutality  ?-to  send  her  back.     Now 
you  know  the  whole  story." 
"I  see,"  said  Peggy. 
She  was  standing  very  still  with  her   face  slightly 

yond  TiggTe.63"  SEemed  t0  te  6Xed  UP°n  S°methin"  be" 

s  eaknd  WHat  Wi"  haPPCn  n°W?"  ShC  Sa'd'  "  he  did  not 
He  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two,  then  spoke  bluntly 
That  is  for  you  to  decide.     That's  what  I've  come  to 
tell  you. 

"For  me!"  Her  eyes  came  to  him  swiftly  with  a  star- 
tled look.  Do  you  mean-I  don't  quite  know  what  you 
mean,"  she  said.  ' 

tio-hrt"  *?  IT'"-  "$  TiggiC'  and  Sti"  he  he!d  her  hands 
tightly,  tightly  ,n  his  own.     "Forbes  is  out  for  blood 

Hell  get  a  divorce.     But  the  situation  isn't  of  Noel's 

making.    He  isn't  bound  to  tie  himself  up  with  her     I've 

had  it  out  with  him.    I  know  exactly  how  it  is  with  him. 

He  doesn  t  want  to  do  it.    He  wants  you  I" 

"Oh!"  whispered  Peggy,  and  it  was  as  if  her  heart 
turned  over  within  her  as  she  stood. 

Tiggie  went  on  with  a  kind  of  desperate  determination 
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to  rid  himself  of  what  he  had  to  say.  "He's  frightfully 
cut  up,  says  he  can't  come  near  you  or  ever  speak  to  you 
again,  says  he's  let  you  down  and  the  sooner  you  forget 
him  the  better.  I  told  him  he  might  be  right,  but  I 
thought  he  was  a  bit  headlong,  and  I  thought  you  ought 
to  have  some  say  in  the  matter  anyhow." 

Peggy  broke  in  upon  him  rather  breathlessly;  it  was 
as  if  she  too  compelled  herself  to  utter  the  words.  "But 
— but  what  of  her?  Have  you  thought — did  he  think 
—of  her?" 

Tiggie's  face  changed  a  little.  For  the  first  time  he 
showed  agitation,  and  again,  involuntarily,  she  thought 
of  a  child  about  to  cry.  "I  knew  you'd  say  that,"  he 
said.  "She  would  probably  get  over  it.  I  don't  know. 
Those  uncontrolled  people  usually  do.  In  any  case,  she'll 
be  free  from  that  accursed  brute,  her  husband.  And — 
and — "  he  halted  a  little  under  her  direct  look — "prob- 
ably some  provision  could  be  made." 

She  drew  back  from  him  in  a  kind  of  horror.  "Oh, 
stop!"  she  said.    "Stop!" 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Tiggie  humbly;  and  added  half- 
deprecatingly,  "I  knew  you'd  take  it  like  that." 

"How  else  could  one?"  said  Peggy. 

But  she  had  begun  to  tremble  as  though  her  strength 
were  failing.  He  released  his  hold  upon  her  hands,  and 
gently  took  her  arm. 

"Let's  walk  a  little  way !"  he  said. 

She  submitted  mechanically.  He  led  her  slowly  up 
the  track  by  which  she  had  once  ridden  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  a  happiness  that  had  been  too  great  to  last. 

Tiggie  did  not  speak  for  a  time.  He  seemed  almost 
afraid  to  break  the  silence.  But  at  last,  feeling  that  she 
had  regained  her  self-command,  he  quietly  resumed  the 
subject. 

"It  isn't  for  me  to  advise,  I  know,  but  you've  put  up 
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with  me  so  far.     Peggy,  could  you  possibly  bring  your- 
self to  see  him?    Or  would  it  be  too  much  for  you?" 

She  turned  as  one  catching  at  a  straw.     "Oh,  if  I 
only  could !"  she  said. 

The  crumpled  look  on  his  face  began  to  straighten 
somewhat,  as  though  he  found  a  measure  of  relief  in 
propounding  a  plan  to  achieve  her  desire.  "I  could  fix 
that  for  you,"  he  said.  "Easiest  thing  in  the  world  I 
If  you  will  come  down  to  Samdana  with  me  to-morrow 
on  the  early  train,  we  can  get  out  over  the  desert  by 
tonga  to  where  he  is.  Yes,  he  has  left  Bakri  and  has 
gone  to  Sunam.  He  said  he  would  wait  there  two  days 
in  case  you  came,  but  he  would  understand  if  you  didn't  " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before?"  said  Pesrev 
standing  still.  SJ' 

Her  face  also  had  changed.  The  strained  look  had 
gone,  and  in  its  place  was  an  expression  almost  of  ex- 
altation. She  stood  as  one  awaiting  a  message,  and 
liggie  stood  watching  her,  forgetting  to  answer 

Her  look  came  to  him  again.  "Of  course  I  will  go !" 
she  said.     "Surely  he  must  have  known  I  would !" 

"That's  what  I  told  him,"  said  Tiggie      "And"— he 
hesitated  a  second— "you  needn't  be  afraid  of  meeting 
— her.     She  isn't  with  him  now." 
'Where  is  she?"  said  Peggy. 

"I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  her  at  all.  He  is  keep- 
ing her  somewhere  out  of  the  way,  until—"  Ti^ie 
swallowed  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

But  its  import  passed  her  by.  She  was  standing,  still 
with  that  strange  look  on  her  face,  no  longer  looking  at 
him  but  gazing  downwards  through  the  pine-trees  to  a 
spot  where  a  bar  of  sunshine  gleamed  upon  a  straight 
red  trunk.  b 

She  spoke,  but  not  as  if  addressing  him.  "It  was 
the  day  he  left,  and  she  was  sitting  there,  all  huddled  to- 
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gether,    broken-hearted,    crying    most    terribly.      Poor, 
poor  Marcella!" 

Then  he  knew  that  the  touch  of  unearthliness  about 
her  which  he  had  not  understood  was  the  dawning  of  a 
great  renunciation. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SACRIFICE 


Sunam  was  no  more  than  a  village  composed  of  mud 
huts  raised  promiscuously  near  the  bank  of  a  sWish 
river  that  wound  like  a  slow-creeping  serpent  through 
sandy  miles  of  desert.  The  only  white  men  who  ever 
went  near  the  place  were  sportsmen  in  search  of  croco- 
dile. It  was  a  four  hours'  journey  by  tonga  from  Sam- 
dana,  and  mugger  enthusiasts  had  a  further  two  hours 
of  hard  tramping  through  loose  sand  ere  they  came 
within  sighting  distance  of  their  quarry. 

Between  that  happy  hunting-ground,  where  the  great 
monsters  lay  like  logs  in  the  noon  heat,  and  the  mud 
village  of  Sunam  the  river  flowed  dully  with  here  and 
there  a  few  palms  or  tufts  of  thorny  scrub  along  its 
banks.  Around  it  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  stretched 
the  desert,  rolling  hummocks  of  sand  succeeding  each 
other  in  an  almost  unbearable  monotony.  The  tonqa- 
track  ceased  at  Sunam;  after  that  one  travelled  bv  camel 
or  on  foot 

There  was  one  spot  about  two  miles  above  Sunam 
where  a  group  of  cypress-trees  broke  the  eternity  of  sand 
lhey  stood  on  a  slight  rise  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
nver,  and  in  the  heart  of  them  was  a  native  well,  long- 
disused,  for  no  natives  would  go  near  the  place.  Thev 
said  it  was  the  abode  of  Sliaitan  and  that  the  evil  spirits 
of  the  river  dwelt  there  also. 

334 
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It  afforded  welcome  shade  from  the  noonday  sun, 
however,  to  those  less  susceptible  to  evil  influences,  and 
Tiggie,  viewing  it  from  afar,  mopped  his  brow  with  a 
sigh  of  thankfulness. 

"If  all  the  devils  in  the  universe  are  congregated 
there,  I  don't  go  a  step  further,"  he  said.  "They  can 
have  all  they  can  get  of  me  in  exchange  for  a  drink  and 
I  wish  'em  joy  of  the  transaction." 

"I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  anything  to  drink,"  said 
Peggy,  with  anxious  sympathy.  "But  you'll  be  able  to 
cool  down  anyway." 

He  groaned  dramatically,  but  in  a  moment  smiled  and 
said,  "Never  mind!  It's  in  a  good  cause.  It's  like  a 
bit  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  isn't  it?  You're  Hopeful, 
and  I'm  the  other  johnny — the  one  who  was  always  get- 
ting into  sloughs  and  things.  By  jove  1  You're  a  good 
little  pal !    You  never  grumble." 

"But  I'm  doing  it  because  I  want  to,"  pointed  out 
Peggy,  whose  own  face  was  flushed  with  exertion.  "It's 
horrid"  going,  isn't  it?  I  ought  to  have  come  on  by 
myself  from  Sunam." 

"Which  you  couldn't  have  done  if  you'd  tried,"  said 
Tiggie  elegantly.  "I'm  boss  of  this  expedition,  remem- 
ber. You  can't  drop  me  at  a  moment's  notice." 
"I  wouldn't  for  the  world,"  said  Peggy. 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Tiggie.  "When  we 
get  to  that  beastly  elusive  group  of  cypresses,  I  shall  col- 
lapse and  smoke  a  pipe.  You  can  go  on  from  there  by 
yourself.  It'll  take  you  quite  a  year  to  get  out  of  sight, 
and  you'll  meet  him  before  then." 

"Oh,  that's  an  excellent  idea,"  said  Peggy.     "But  you 

wont  really  collapse,  will  you?    I  mean,  you're  all  right." 

"I'm  quite  all  right,'  said  Tiggie.     "But  I  don't  want 

to  be  reduced  to  nothing  but  a  wet  spot.     That  doesn't 

enter  into  my  scheme  of  things,  and  I  take  it  I  can  be 
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of  more  use  to  you  if  I  manage  to  remain  more  or  less 
solid." 

^  "Indeed  you  can!"  said  Peggy.     She  added  hopefully, 
'I  think  we  really  are  getting  there,  don't  you?" 

They  were  tramping  more  than  ankle-deep  in  sand,  and 
as  every  ploughing  footstep  seemed  to  sink  back  upon 
the  last,  there  was  some  reason  for  her  query. 
_  Tiggie  laughed  a  little.  "Oh,  we're  getting  there  all 
right.  Make  no  mistake  about  it!  In  another  half- 
hour  we  shall  have  covered  the  fifty  yards  that  yet  re- 
main. On  my  soul,  I  don't  wonder  they  think  the  devil 
devised  the  place.  One  certainly  couldn't  get  up  any 
speed  if  one  wanted  to  run  away." 

/'One  certainly  couldn't,"  agreed  Peggy,  plodding  on 
with  renewed  effort. 

She  was  in  fact  far  more  weary  than  was  apparent 
having  been  up  since  before  dawn  to  accomplish  this 
expedition  m  Tiggie's  company.     The  journey  by  tonga 
had  seemed  the  maximum  of  discomfort  until  this  fur- 
ther stage  on  foot  through  the  desert  had  begun      She 
had  to  admit  to  herself  that  it  was  the  hardest  she  had 
ever  undertaken.     But  that  fact  did  not  in  any  way  daunt 
her.     Her  whole  heart  was  set  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
the  purpose  that  had  brought  her.      Somewhere  along 
that    twisting    river,    somewhere    among   those    stunted 
palms,  Noel  was  waiting  for  her.     Noel  the  Wonderful ! 
Her  Noel— who  after  to-day  would  never  be  hers  again' 
Manfully  she  set  herself  to  the  task  before  her!  re- 
fusing to  be  discouraged,  even  managing  to  laugh  when 
Tiggie  said  that  the  Jewish  race  had  earned  his  undving 
admiration  from  that  day  forward.    Dear  Tiggie !    Such 
an  achievement  as  this  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible without  him.     She  loved  him  for  his  cheery  quips, 
knowing  that  he  was  suffering  far  more  discomfort  than 
she  was  herself. 
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When  they  arrived  at  length  at  the  end  of  that  dread- 
ful struggle  through  the  sand,  she  regarded  him  with 
real  anxiety,  for  his  face  was  nearly  purple  and  his 
breathing  unmistakably  laboured.  But  still  he  laughed  at 
her  with  unfailing  joviality. 

"This  is  where  I  collapse,"  he  said.  "You  run  on 
now  by  yourself.  But  if  you  want  me,  by  Jove,  I'll  come 
to  you  on  seven-league  boots.,, 

She  felt  reluctant  to  leave  him,  so  obvious  was  the 
distress  he  sought  to  hide,  but  he  succeeded  in  reassuring 
her  when  he  dropped  down  on  the  sand  and  began  to 
fill  his  beloved  pipe.  He  seemed  to  acquire  a  picnicking 
air  at  once,  and  after  a  brief  rest  she  consented  to  re- 
sume the  journey,  leaving  him  to  smoke  in  solitude. 

She  left  the  shadow  of  the  cypresses,  and  struck  out 
for  a  ridge  of  sand  running  parallel  with  the  river  that 
seemed  to  afford  more  foothold.  The  sun  was  pouring 
down  upon  her,  and  the  whole  desert  landscape  swam 
and  pulsed  in  the  heat.  Under  her  wide-brimmed  hat 
she  gazed  with  eyes  that  seemed  burning  in  their  sockets. 
Now  that  she  was  no  longer  in  Tiggie's  actual  presence 
her  own  exhaustion  became  somehow  more  noticeable. 
For  the  first  time  her  brave  heart  began  to  falter. 

Perhaps  he  had  mistaken  the  trysting  place !  Perhaps 
some  other,  greater  need  had  arisen  and  he  would  not 
come ! 

The  thought  made  her  feel  oddly  sick,  but  she  pressed 
on.  Whatever  happened,  she  must  not  fail.  In  the  after 
years,  she  must  be  able  to  remember  that  that  great 
crisis  of  her  life  had  found  her  ready.  That  Noel  could 
be  allowed  to  wait  in  vain  for  her  was  unthinkable.  So 
with  gallant  effort  she  went  on. 

It  became  almost  dream-like  at  last,  that  progress  of 
hers  that  yet  was  so  unlike  any  progress  at  all.  The  sand 
slipped  and  slid  all  about  her,  and  the  hummocks-  in  the 
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distance  seemed  to  heave  and  swell  before  her  aching 
eyes  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  She  was  conscious  of  a 
shimmer  of  water  below  her  and  knew  that  she  was  still 
following  the  course  of  the  river,  but  beyond  that  all 
conscious  reasoning  had  ceased.  She  was  like  a  wan- 
dering spirit  seeking  another  spirit  in  the  realms  of  the 
Unknown. 

And  then,  as  she  still  stumbled  on  through  the  yielding 
sand,  it  came  to  her  that  this  that  was  happening  to  her 
had  happened  once  before.  Once  before — very  long 
ago,  it  seemed — she  had  seen  as  in  a  vision  the  endless 
sand  of  the  desert,  the  cypresses  and  the  palms,  and  the 
sun  shining  dazzlingly  upon  moving  water.  And  she 
had  waited  with  bated  breath  for  someone  who  surely 
was  coming  to  her. 

When  that  memory  awoke  within  her,  she  stopped, 
as  it  were  at  the  bidding  of  an  inner  voice.  Through 
the  throbbing  atmosphere  she  could  see  nothing,  but  she 
knew  with  absolute  certainty  that  her  great  moment  was 
at  hand.     He  was  coming! 

Quite  unconsciously  her  hand  went  to  her  throat, 
clasping  the  fine  chain  on  which  hung  Nick's  parting 
gift.  She  had  worn  it  constantly  of  late.  Somehow  it 
comforted  her  to  feel  it  there.  And  now,  while  she 
knew  that  he  was  coming,  that  every  instant  brought  him 
nearer,  a  scared  feeling  of  weakness  was  upon  her.  And 
she  had  so  counted  upon  being  strong. 

The  desert  seemed  to  widen  all  around  her.  Its  im- 
mensity held  terror  as  well  as  loneliness.  The  thought 
came  to  her,  like  a  wild  bird  flashing  by:  How  awful 
to  be  alone — quite  alone  in  that  emptiness! 

And  then  she  knew  that  he  was  close  to  her,  that  he 
had  reached  her,  had  put  out  a  hand  to  touch  her     .     . 

She  felt  no  touch,  and  knew  that  his  hand  had  fallen 
ere  it  reached  her.     Her  heart  gave  a  great  jerk  and  she 
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looked  up  with  returning  vision.     "Oh,  Noel !"  she  said. 
"Is  it— Noel?" 

His  voice  answered  her,  but  not  as  she  had  ever  heard 
it.  All  the  youth  and  merriment  had  gone  out  of  it. 
It  had  a  dull,  heavy  sound. 

"Yes,  it's  me,"  he  said. 

She  stood  a  moment,  convincing  herself  that  it  was 
all  true.  Then  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  shy, 
yet  confiding  gesture. 

"Dear  Noel,"  she  said,  "don't — don't  be  so  miserable! 
I  know  all  about  it.     I — understand." 

His  hand  met  hers,  clasped  it  hungrily.  "My  precious 
little  love!"  he  said. 

There  was  a  sound  of  heartbreak  in  his  voice,  as 
though  the  stony  despair  with  which  he  had  greeted  her 
had  been  but  the  outer  crust  concealing  the  turmoil  of 
misery  that  seethed  below. 

It  went  straight  to  Peggy's  own  heart,  obliterating 
everything  else.  With  a  childish,  protecting  movement 
she  drew  his  hand  through  her  arm,  pressing  it  close 
against  her  side. 

"Let's  go  and  sit  down  in  the  shade  somewhere  where 
we  can  talk!"  she  said. 

He  yielded  at  once  to  the  proposal.  "Yes,  it's  hell 
here,  isn't  it?"  he  said.     "You  must  be  nearly  dead." 

But  he  did  not  suggest  that  she  should  go  back  to  the 
cypress-trees.  He  guided  her  in  the  direction  whence 
he  had  come. 

There  was  no  faltering  about  Peggy  now.  A  new 
strength  was  hers.  The  burning  sand  no  longer  tor- 
tured her.     She  stepped  out  unflinchingly. 

He  did  not  lead  her  far.  They  came  to  a  little  knot 
of  palm-trees  on  a  mound  overlooking  the  river,  and 
here  he  spread  his  coat  for  her  and  made  her  sit  down. 

It  was  an  immense  relief  to  rest  at  last,  but  she  still 
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clung  to  his  hand  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  let  it  go. 
'There's  room  for  us  both,"  she  said  wistfully. 

"Oh,  Peggy,  my  little  darling!"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"What  can  I  say  to  you?  You — you  must  be  an  angel 
from  heaven  to  come  to  me  like  this." 

"No,  no,  I'm  not,"  she  answered  tenderly.  "I'm  just 
Peggy.    And  I  had  to  come.     Noel,  you're  not — not  ill?" 

"God  knows  I  wish  I  were  dead!"  he  said  violently, 
and  then  swiftly  recollecting  himself:  "No,  no,  darling! 
I  am  all  right.  Don't  you  be  worried  or  scared  or  any- 
thing! Say  what  you  came  to  say  and  don't  waste  any 
pity  on  me!  I've  behaved  like  a  damn'  scoundrel,  and 
I  don't  deserve  it." 

Her  hand  was  still  locked  in  his.  "But,  Noel  dear," 
she  said,  with  loyal  eyes  still  raised  to  his.  "I  don't 
think  you  have." 

"You  said  you  knew  all  about  it,"  he  said. 

"I  do,"  said  Peggy.     "That's  why—" 

He  interrupted  her  forcibly.  "You  don't!  You 
don't !  Turner  said  he'd  tell  you,  but  if  he  did,  you  were 
too  white  to  take  it  in.  Peggy,  listen!  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  everything  myself  now,  and  when  I've  done, 
just  tell  me  to  go  to  hell,  and  I'll  go!" 

"Please  don't!'  said  Peggy.  "I  think  I  do  under- 
stand.    Really  I  think  I  do." 

"You  can't!"  he  said.  He  paused  as  one  on  the  brink 
of  a  deep  plunge,  looking  down  into  her  pure  face  with 
a  kind  of  anguished  adoration.  Then  suddenly  some- 
thing seemed  to  give  way  within  him.  He  uttered  a 
hard  sob  and  dropped  his  head  upon  her  knees.  "O 
God !"  he  said.     "O  God !" 

Her  arms  were  all  about  him  in  a  moment.  She 
clasped  him  close. 

"Noel— Noel  darling!  Don't!  I'll  help  you.  It's 
what  I've  come  for." 
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He  groaned  aloud.  "You  can't.  It's  no  use.  There's 
no  undoing  what's  done." 

"I  know,"  Peggy  said.  "But  perhaps,  if  we  can  talk 
things  over,  we  may  be  able  to  mend  them  a  little  bit." 

"What  a  hound  I  am !"  he  said. 

She  bent  her  face  until  her  cheek  pressed  his  temple. 
"No,  never!"  she  said.     "Never!" 

He  made  a  jerky  movement  at  her  touch.  His  arms 
went  out,  but  they  did  not  enfold  her.  After  a  few  sec- 
onds he  spoke,  without  lifting  his  head.  "Peggy,  you 
love  me!" 

"Yes,  darling,"  she  answered  simply. 

His  fingers  gripped  the  sand.  "And  I've  broken  your 
heart,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  then  softly  Peggy's  voice 
made  answer  over  his  bowed  head.  "Dear  Noel,  I  don't 
think  God  will  let  it  break,  or  yours  either,  because  we 
are  both  going  to  try  so  very,  very  hard  to  do  what  is 
right." 

His  arms  came  about  her  then.  He  held  her  fast, 
lifting  his  drawn  face  to  hers.  "Peggy!  Peggy!"  he 
said.  "I  can't  let  you  go!  You  are  more  than  life  to 
me.  Since  you  came  to  India  I  have  never  thought  of 
any  other  woman." 

Her  hands  were  on  his  shoulders.  "I  know,"  she 
said.  "But — dearest — you  have  taught  another  woman 
to  love  you.  And  she — Noel,  she  has  a  greater  claim 
on  you  now." 

He  groaned  again.  "Peggy,  I  swear  to  you  I  meant 
to  play  the  game.  I  meant  to  behave  decently.  How 
shall  I  ever  explain  to  you  how  it  all  began?  It  was 
before  you  came,  I  was  sorry  for  her,  and  she  was  so 
beautiful — like  a  luscious  fruit — and  she  danced  so  su- 
perbly. Peggy,  I  loathe  telling  you;  but — I  wasn't  the 
first  or  even  the  second  with  her.     Peggy,  she  is  like  that. 
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She  was  made  so.  It's  in  the  blood.  Forbes — brute- 
beast — never  made  any  pretence  of  sticking  to  her, 
treated  her  like  a  bit  of  furniture,  to  be  used  when  wanted 
and  kicked  aside  when  done  with.  Peggy,  am  I  offend- 
ing you,  darling?  Stop  me  if  I  am,  and  I'll  try  to  put 
it  differently !" 

But,    "No,    dear.      Go  on   telling  me!"   said   Peggy, 
though  she  looked  white  and  sick  as  she  listened. 

"I  never  meant  to  get'  drawn  in,"  he  said?    "I  meant 

to  be  just  a  good  friend  to  her,  no  more.     But — she 

Peggy>  you'll  hate  me  for  saying  it — she  got  to  love 
me  so  terribly  that  she— tempted  me.  I  think  she  felt 
that  for  her  it  must  be  all  or  nothing.  I  think  the  others 
had  done  the  tempting,  and  she  had  lost  all  that  mat- 
ered.  I'm  not  defending  myself.  I  know  I'm  a  black- 
guard. Only,  for  both  our  sakes,  I  want  you  to  realize 
that  it  was  more  on  her  side  than  mine.  It  made  it  all 
the  worse  from  my  point  of  view.  Peggy,  I  know  that.  But 
I  hadn't  seen  you.  And  when  I  came  to  my  senses  I  knew 
what  a  foul  brute  I  was  and  that  it  had  got  to  stop." 

'That  was  when  you  made  plans  to  come  home," 
said  Pegfev. 

"Yes— yes."  He  caught  at  the  words.  "You  knew 
that,  didn't  you?  And  then  I  got  that  letter  from  Joan, 
and  somehow— I  had  to  stay  and  see  my  little  pal.  I 
was  going  to  find  you  when  I  got  home,  and  I  couldn't 
stand  the  thought  of  missing  you,  leaving  you  to  fend 
for  yourself.  It  would  have  been  better  for  you,  heaven 
knows,  if  I'd  gone." 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  better  for  me,"  said  Peggy. 
"But  go  on !    You  haven't  finished." 

He  went  on,  rather  haltingly.  "Well,  I  made  up  my 
mind  from  then  on  that  things  had  got  to  get  back  to 
the  old  footing  of  just  friendship  with  Marceila,  or  stop 
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altogether.  It  ought  to  have  been  the  last,  but  she  was 
so  alone,  so  friendless,  I  couldn't!  I'd  have  been  an 
arch  scoundrel  to  have  done  that.  Peggy,  say  you  under- 
stand !" 

"I  do,  dear/'  she  answered  gently;  and  added,  "You 
know,  I  loved  her  too." 

"Yes."  He  spoke  desperately.  "That  was  my  doing. 
I  thought  a  decent  friendship  with  a  woman  might  be  her 
salvation.  I  was  very  fond  of  her,  but  I  didn't  love 
her,  not — not  as  I  know  now  that  loving  can  be.  You 
must  believe  that  of  me.     You  do  ?" 

"I  do,  dear,"  she  said  again  very  quietly,  very  convinc- 
ingly. 

He  went  on.  "It  seemed  to  work,  anyhow  at  first. 
You  were  so  good  to  her.  But  that  devil  Forbes — I  don't 
know  whether  he  had  always  had  his  eye  on  me  and  sud- 
denly thought  that  he  was  missing  an  opportunity  or 
whether  he  had  any  other  vile  intrigue  in  his  mind — he 
suddenly  began  to  ill-treat  her  so  foully  and  horribly 
that — Peggy,  do  you  remember  the  sound  you  thought 
was  a  jackal's  cry?" 

She  flinched  for  the  first  time  and  hid  her  eyes.  "Oh, 
please,  Noel!     Please!" 

He  passed  on.  "All  right,  dear.  I  won't.  There's 
no  need.  She  took  to  drugs,  and  I  don't  wonder.  I 
didn't  know  all  this  then.  She  has  told  me  since.  I 
couldn't  have  cleared  out  had  I  known.  But  I  went  be- 
cause of  you.  Then  things  got  unbearable  for  her,  and 
she  followed  me  to  Bakri.  He  meant  her  to  follow  me. 
After  that — Peggy,  I  was  finished — I  couldn't  send  her 
back.  The  brute  was  murdering  her  by  inches.  He  was 
determined  to  get  rid  of  her  at  any  cost." 

"I  know,"  Peggy's  voice  came  muffled  through  her 
hands.    "Tiggie  told  me." 
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There  fell  a  silence  between  them.  He  had  withdrawn 
slightly  from  her,  and  was  waiting  for  her  to  look  up. 

When  she  did  so  at  length,  though  her  face  was  deadly 
pale,  her  eyes  were  steadfast.  "I'm  sorry,  dear  Noel," 
she  said.  "I  didn't  mean  to  be  weak.  There's  only  one 
thing  to  do  now,  is  there?  She  has  suffered  more  than 
anybody,  hasn't  she?  And — and  I  know  you're  fond 
of  her.  You  couldn't  let  her  down.  You'll  learn  to  love 
her  very  soon.  I — would  like  you  to  marry  her,  Noel, 
when — I  mean  as  soon  as  you  can."  Her  throat  began 
to  work  a  little.  She  put  up  a  resolute  hand  to  still  it. 
'•We  have  got  to  do  the  right  thing,"  she  said.  "Mar- 
cella  is  very  dear — and  loving.  She  will  be  a  good 
woman — with  you  to  help  her.  Noel — dearest — there 
is  no  other  way.  You  and  I  will  be  just  pals  all  our 
lives.  And  we'll  never  let  her  know  that  we  ever  wanted 
to  be  anything  else  to  one  another.  She  doesn't  know, 
does  she,  Noel?" 

He  was  staring  at  her  rather  stonily,  with  a  kind  of 
fixed  yearning.  "No,"  he  said.  "She  doesn't  know. 
She  wouldn't  have  followed  me  if  she  had.  Oh,  Peggy, 
— God  help  us  both! — why  didn't  I  tell  her?" 

"You  weren't  meant  to,"  Peggy  said.  "You  never, 
never  must.     Noel,  promise  me  you  never  will!" 

"I  will  never  do  anything  against  your  wish,"  he 
said. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  him  again,  trustfully,  like  a 
child.     "I  love  you  for  saying  that,"  she  said. 

He  bowed  his  face  over  it  and  kissed  it  hungrily. 
"How  shall  I  live  without  you?"  he  said.  "Darling,  I 
don't  know  if  I  can!" 

Her  own  face  quivered,  but  she  controlled  it  sharply. 
"Don't  kiss  my  hand,  Noel!"  she  said,  a  tremor  of  dis- 
tress in  her  voice.     "Just  this  once,  won't  you — " 

He  looked  up  swiftly,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  in  his 
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arms.  He  held  her  to  him,  kissing  her  lips  again  and 
again  and  feeling  them  cling  to  his  in  answer  with  a  spe- 
cies of  agonized  rapture  more  poignant  than  anything 
he  had  ever  known. 

Her  arms  were  wound  about  his  neck,  holding  him 
tightly  as  they  had  held  him  in  childhood,  but  with  a 
throbbing  difference  which  there  could  be  no  mistaking. 
In  that  close  embrace  she  gave  him  the  whole  heart  of 
her  womanhood  in  a  surrender  so  complete  and  selfless 
that  for  a  time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  her  very  being 
were  merged  into  his. 

Yet  it  was  she  who,  softly  whispering,  broke  the  spell 
at  last.  "Noel — darling — beloved — we  mustn't — let  our- 
selves— forget." 

He  \ield  her  faster  as  he  came  to  earth.  He  kissed 
her  palpitating  throat.  "Sweetheart!  Peggy!  I  can't 
let  you  go !"  he  said. 

She  opened  her  eyes  to  his  with  returning  resolution. 
"We've  got  to  do  it,"  she  said.  "We've  got  to  say 
good-bye." 

"And  meet  again — "  he  said,  holding  her,  seeking  as 
it  were  to  drink  in  all  the  dearness  of  her  that  he  might 
live  upon  it  in  the  barren  hours  to  come — "when?" 

"I  don't  know  when,"  she  said  rather  faintly. 

A  new  thought  came  upon  him,  or  perhaps  it  was  a 
forgotten  thought  returned.  "And  who  is  going  to  take 
care  of  you?"  he  said. 

She  gave  him  a  little  trembling  smile  as  her  arms 
slackened  from  about  his  neck.  "I've  got  Jingo,"  she 
said. 

"Jingo  I"  His  own  hold  tightened.  "You  can't  marry 
Jingo,"  he  said.     "Besides,  he  won't  live  for  ever." 

She  put  up  her  hand,  gently  holding  his  face  away 
from  her.  "I  don't  want  to  marry  anyone  now,"  she 
said. 
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His  features  contracted  for  a  moment.  He  pulled  her 
hand  sharply  away.  "Peggy,  listen !"  His  voice  was 
suddenly  stern.  "You  can't  live  on  up  there  unpro- 
tected. I  can't  stand  the  thought  of  it.  Anything  might 
happen.  It's  impossible  in  India.  Look  here — look 
here,  Peggy!    If  I've  got  to  marry— so  must  you!" 

"Oh  no!"  she  said.     "Oh  no!" 

She  tried  to  withdraw  herself  from  him,  but  he  would 
not  suffer  it.  "Little  sweetheart,"  he  said,  in  the  tender 
winning  tones  she  knew  so  well,  "listen  to  me !  Just  listen 
a  minute!  You're  out  of  my  reach  now,  though,  God 
knows  I'd  have  married  you,  and  loved  and  cherished 
and  got  somehow  worthy  of  you,  if  it  had  been  possible. 
It  isn't.  You've  made  me  see  it  isn't.  And  I'm  not 
fighting  any  more.  I'll  take  my  medicine  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  But  there's  one  thing  I  can't  endure,  either 
now  or  in  the  horrible  future.  Peggy,  don't  make  it 
harder  for  me!  I  can't— I  simply  can't— think  of  you 
all  alone." 

She  raised  herself  slowly,  very  gently  loosening  his 
hold  upon  her.     "But,  Noel — "  she  said. 

He  interrupted  her.  "I  know.  I  know  all  you're 
going  to  say.  But  you've  told  me  what  to  do,  and  now 
it's  my  turn.  Peggy,  to  please  me,— there's  a  fellow  who 
wants  you  very  badly,  and  he's  one  of  the  best — I  mean 
Tiggie  Turner  of  course.  I  know  he  won't  let  you  break 
your  precious  little  heart  for  me.  And  he'll  be  good  to 
you.  He'll  take  care  of  you.  Peggy — Peggy,  say  you'll 
have  him!" 

She  drew  away  from  him,  half -bewildered.  "Noel,  I 
don't  see  how  I  could.  I  don't  love  him  like  that.  I 
never  can." 

"I  don't  love  Marcella  like  that,"  said  Noel. 

"Ah,  but  that  is  different.  You  must  see  it's  different." 
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She  spoke  with  rising  agitation.  "Tiggie  has  been  very 
good  to  me,  but  I  don't  owe  him  anything  like  that. 
Noel — dearest — I  couldn't.  You  mustn't  ask  me  that. 
It — it's  so  different  for  a  woman." 

He  laid  his  hand  suddenly  upon  her  lap,  upturned, 
asking  for  hers.  "Peggy,"  he  said,  "do  you  think  it's 
an  easy  thing  for  me  to  ask?" 

She  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  in  his  eyes  that  seemed 
to  stab  her.  She  caught  back  her  breath.  "Oh,  darling!" 
she  said,  and  put  hand  quickly  into  his.  "Don't — don't 
look  like  that!  I  can't  bear  it.  You  know  I'll  do  any- 
thing— anything — " 

"But  you  won't  do  that,"  he  said.  "Peggy,  if  I  were 
a  condemned  man  and  it  were  my  last  wish,  would  you 
do  it  for  me  then?" 

She  hesitated.  "I  don't  know  why  you  want  me  to 
do  that,"  she  said. 

"Because  I  want  to  be  sure  of  your  safety,"  he  told 
her  forcibly.     'That  brute  Forbes — " 

She  shrank  sharply,  as  if  from  a  blow. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  "That's  why.  So  that  you 
may  be  safe  from  him — and  devils  like  him."  He  sprang 
suddenly  to  his  feet,  seeming  to  find  inaction  unbearable. 
"Peggy,  I  can't  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  the  world  like 
this.     I  just  can't." 

"I  have  my  father,"  she  said. 

"Your  father !"  He  made  a  hopeless  gesture.  "What 
sort  of  protection  is  he?" 

"He  has  been  better  lately,"  she  said. 

"And  how  long  will  it  last?"  He  spoke  with  a  spe- 
cies of  desperation.  "For  the  matter  of  that,  how  long 
will  he  himself  last?  Forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but  you 
must  see  for  yourself  that  he  is  an  old  man." 

He  turned  away  from  her,  tramped  a  few  yards  in  the 
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sand,  and  came  back.  She  sat  watching  him,  but  as  he 
returned,  moved  by  the  anguish  of  his  face,  she  got 
up  impulsively. 

"Noel,"  she  said,  with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  "I'll— I'll 
do  my  best,  but  don't  press  me  any  more!  If — if  I  find 
I  can  do  it,  I  will.  But  if— but  if  I  can't,  you'll  know 
why.    You'll  understand." 

She  broke  down  with  the  words  and  began  to  cry,  not 
passionately,  but  hopelessly,  like  a  lost  child  accepting 

the  inevitable. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  seeking  to 
comfort  her  with  fond  words.  But  though  she  clung  to 
him,  and  though  she  gave  her  lips  to  his,  it  was  as  if  her 
heart  had  died  within  her.  She  could  not  check  those 
slow,  heavy  tears. 

He  held  her  for  a  space  as  if  he  could  never  let  her  go, 
but  at  last  even  he  saw  that  to  prolong  the  parting  any 
further  was  to  torture  her  almost  beyond  endurance.  Her 
strength  was  waning,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  having 
taxed  it  so  cruelly. 

"I'm  going  to  say  good-bye  now,  little  sweetheart," 
he  whispered*  "I've  kept  you  too  long  already.  Will  you 
give  me  something  of  yours  to  keep — something  that 
will  be  a  tiny  link  between  us  when  everything  else  is 

gone?" 

She  gazed  up  into  his  face  long  and  yearningly.   "What 

shall  I  have  of  you?"  she  said. 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  "You  have  got  Jingo.  He 
will  outlast  me  easily  in  your  memory." 

"I  shall  never  forget  you,"  she  said. 

"Yes— yes,  you  will,"  he  said.  "You  forgot  me  be- 
fore for  twelve  years  on  end." 

"I  didn't  really  forget  you,"   she  said.      "And  that 

was  different." 

"It  wasn't  different,  Peg-top."     He  spoke  with  smil- 
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ing  assurance,  and  only  his  eyes  belied  him.  "I  tell  you 
nothing  lasts.  But  we  shall  meet  again,  you  and  I,  some- 
where beyond  the  stars,  and — no,  we  shan't  forget  we 
ever  met — we  shall  only  forget  that  we  were  ever  parted. 
Now  what  will  you  give  me — that  chain  on  your  neck — 
may  I  have  that?" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "yes!  Nick's  little  bit  of  luck* 
Indeed  you  may!" 

She  drew  the  little  jade  charm  from  its  hiding-place 
and  slipped  the  chain  over  her  head. 

"Yes,  take  it!"  she  said.  "I  would  love  you  to  have 
it.  And — and  if  ever  you  lose  your  way  and  don't  know 
where  to  turn — you  are  to  look  at  it  and  say,  'I  will  go 
straight  on.'    Nick  said  so." 

"I  don't  know  if  I  ought  to  take  it  if  it's  Nick's/*  he 
said. 

She  pressed  it  into  his  hand.  "It  isn't  Nick's  any 
more;  it's  mine.  And  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  anyone  in  the 
world  but  you.  But  I  want  you  to  have  it, — please, 
darling!     It  will  bring  you  luck — from  me." 

He  looked  at  her  and  yielded.  "All  right,  little  Peg- 
top,"  he  said.  "I  will  keep  it  always.  And  now  good- 
bye— good-bye !" 

She  wiped  the  tears  away  to  give  him  her  last  kiss. 
"Good-bye,  dear  Noel!"  she  whispered  back,  her  arms 
about  his  neck.  "You  go  your  way  and  I'll  go  mine, 
and  we  won't  either  of  us  look  back  at  all,  or  we  shan't 
be  able  to  do  it.  Good-bye  my  darling — my  darling!  I 
shall  go  on — asking  God  to  bless  you — every  night !" 

A  great  choking  sob  burst  from  Noel.  He  crushed 
her  to  him  for  a  second,  and  then  he  let  her  go. 

She  stumbled  from  him  blindly,  for  the  tears  were 
dropping  down  her  face  again.  He  turned  his  back  with 
clenched  hands  and  tramped  away  into  the  desert. 

And  so  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FRIENDSHIP 

Someone  came  to  meet  Peggy,  and  took  her  hand, 
and  led  her  back  to  the  little  oasis  of  cypress-trees,  help- 
ing her  to  keep  a  straight  course  and  holding  her  up 
when  she  stumbled. 

She  could  not  see  who  it  was,  and  she  did  not  ask 
herself.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter  in  the  least.  But  she 
would  probably  have  sunk  down  in  the  sand  in  a  stupor 
of  misery  but  for  that  helping  hand.  When  at  length 
it  ceased  to  urge  her,  she  stopped  as  if  bewildered. 

"Sit  down,  my  dear!"  said  Tiggie. 

She  obeyed,  still  conscious  of  his  guiding  hold.  She 
felt  exhausted  and  very,  very  old. 

The  next  thing  she  knew  was  Tiggie  kneeling  beside 
her  and  making  her  drink  something  out  of  the  cup  of  a 
flask.  She  made  a  murmur  of  protest,  but  he  was  gently 
insistent 

"It's  very  weak.  It  won't  hurt  you,"  she  heard  him 
say;  and  when  she  had  submitted  over  that  also  he  dried 
her  tears  and  told  her  everything  was  all  right  and  she 
was  not  to  bother. 

She  tried  to  smile  at  that,  feeling  somewhat  revived. 
"It's  you  who  are  doing  all  the  bothering,"  she  said. 

"I  know.     I  like  it,"  said  Tiggie. 

350 
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She  looked  up  at  last  into  his  honest  red  face  and 
thanked  him.  "Though  I  always  think  'Thank  you'  is 
such  a  silly  word,"  she  added  rather  irrelevantly.  "It's 
what  you  do,  not  what  you  say,  that  counts." 

"Oh,  every  time!"  said  Tiggie.  "But  then  you've 
always  been  decent  to  me, — even  on  that  awful  occasion 
when  I  tried  to  kiss  you.  Do  you  remember?  I  can't 
think  how  I  dared." 

She  laughed  weakly.  He  had  wanted  her  to  laugh. 
"I  suppose,"  she  said,  subduing  the  tears  that  were  still 
striving  for  the  mastery,  "I  suppose  you  always  go  about 
kissing  people  if — if  they'll  let  you." 

"Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that !"  protested  Tiggie.  "I  haven't 
kissed  anyone  since,  not  one — haven't  even  wanted  to. 
I'm  getting  quite  a  reformed  character." 

"I  expect  it's  old  age,"  said  Peggy  with  a  sigh. 

He  had  made  her  feel  better;  there  was  no  denying  it. 
She  sat  for  a  space  gazing  out  through  the  trees  into 
the  glaring  heat-haze  while  the  trouble  within  her  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  below  the  surface.  He  gave  her  sand- 
wiches from  a  case  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  she 
ate  mechanically  with  a  dull  wonder  that  the  food  did  not 
choke  her.  It  was  so  strange  to  go  on  doing  the  ordi- 
nary things  when  the  very  mainspring  of  her  life  had 
been  snapped  in  twain. 

When  Tiggie  presently  withdrew  himself  from  her 
immediate  vicinity  to  smoke  his  afternoon  pipe,  she  tried 
to  make  herself  face  the  tragedy  once  more  and  found 
that  she  could  not.  She  was  too  tired,  too  utterly  weary, 
too  spent  physically  and  mentally  for  any  further  effort. 

It  would  come  back — oh,  it  would  all  come  back,  she 
knew  that.  In  the  weeks  and  years  that  stretched  before 
her  the  pain  which  now  was  mercifully  dulled  would  be 
perpetually  with  her.  The  whole  of  life  had  lost  its 
savour,  and  nothing  could  ever  be  a  joy  to  her'  again. 
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Through  long  days  and  endless  nights  she  would  yearn 
for  him.  In  dreams  her  spirit  would  seek  him.  But  she 
would  never  find  him — never  find  him — until  they  met 
beyond  the  stars,  as  he  had  said.  Already,  vaguely,  she 
had  begun  to  think  of  that  far-off  meeting  as  the  goal  of 
all  desire.  Mortal  life  had  become  a  long  imprisonment 
to  be  endured  with  such  fortitude  as  the  bitter  years 
might  bring.  It  could  never  be  anything  more  than  that 
now — a  long,  sad  waiting  outside  the  courts  of  Love. 

So  she  mused  while  gradually  her  weariness  over- 
whelmed her  like  a  rising  tide,  and  at  last  like  a  worn- 
out  child  she  feel  asleep. 

It  did  not  seem  a  very  long  sleep,  but  when  she  awoke 
she  knew  that  it  was  getting  late.  The  faithful  Tiggie 
was  sitting  in  a  large  hole  he  had  scooped  for  himself 
in  the  sand  about  five  yards  from  her.  He  was  not 
smoking,  but  his  pipe  was  by  his  side,  lying  on  the  paper 
with  which  he  had  apparently  been  beguiling  the  period 
of  his  vigil. 

She  sat  up  and  looked  across  at  him  apologetically. 
"I've  been  asleep.     I'm  so  sorry." 

He  smiled  back  at  her.  "I  should  have  been  much 
sorrier  if  you  hadn't,"  he  said.  "I  always  think  it's  such 
a  jolly  thing  to  do  when  one's  tired.  What  about  making 
a  move  now?  It  isn't  really  late,  but  it's  something  of 
a  journey  from  Sunam  to  Samdana." 

"It  is  indeed!"  said  Peggy,  starting  up.  "You 
shouldn't  have  let  me  sleep  so  long." 

"It's  quite  all  right,"  said  Tiggie  comfortably.  "I 
was  timing  you.  I  should  have  waked  you  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  if  you  hadn't  waked  yourself.  How 
are  you  feeling  now?    Rested?" 

"Oh  yes,  much  better,  thank  you,"  she  said. 

"Good!"  said  Tiggie,  rising  and  pocketing  his  pipe. 
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"Then  we'll  be  getting  back.  It's  quite  a  nice  place  for 
a  picnic,"  he  looked  around  him  appreciatively,  "but  I'm 
afraid  it'll  be  a  hot  trudge  going  back." 

"We'll  step  out,"  said  Peggy. 

Her  sleep  had  restored  her  to  a  certain  extent  though 
the  lassitude  that  often  follows  the  slumber  of  complete 
weariness  still  hampered  her.  She  ignored  it,  however, 
with  determination,  telling  herself  severely  that  she  had 
given  him  trouble  enough  already. 

The  sun  was  still  too  high  to  be  pleasant,  but  it  was 
now  behind  them  and  the  glare  was  not  so  intense.  They 
set  out  upon  the  return  journey  with  an  energy  that  did 
them  credit. 

Tiggie  was  in  a  pleasantly  talkative  mood  that  re- 
quired little  or  no  encouragement.  His  simplicity  was 
really  astounding  for  a  man  of  his  age,  Peggy  found 
herself  reflecting.  He  behaved  exactly  as  if  he  had  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  the  day's  outing. 

To  her  that  return  tramp  through  the  sand  meant  a 
renewal  of  the  heartache  which  her  sleep  had  tempo- 
rarily alleviated.  Strive  as  she  would,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  realize  that  every  step  carried  her  further  from 
all  that  made  life  worth  while.  The  dreariness  was  closing 
in  upon  her  like  a  vast  and  pitiless  sea.  Once  she  paused 
and  glanced  back,  but  only  once.  The  desert  was  quite 
empty  on  every  side. 

They  reached  Sunam  where  their  tonga  awaited  them, 
and  then  began  the  jolting  journey  back  to  Samdana. 
Tiggie  made  light  of  it  in  his  nice  childish  way.  He  said 
he  did  not  know  much  about  the  Indian  desert,  but  it 
seemed  a  good  deal  tamer  than  the  African  variety.  Any- 
way, there  were  no  lions  about,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
lions.  He  said  he  always  ran  away  from  them  on  all- 
fours  as  he  got  on  faster  that  way.     Peggy  was  inclined 
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to  question  this,  but  he  proved  it  to  her  with  a  solid 
logic  that  quite  confounded  her,  and  he  said  it  con- 
founded the  lions  also. 

He  did  not  seem  to  expect  her  to  laugh  at  anything 
he  said,  but  his  prattle  was  undoubtedly  entertaining, 
and  in  a  wholly  detached  fashion  she  responded  to  it 
without  much  effort.  It  would  be  unkind  to  let  him 
think  himself  a  failure.  Henceforth,  the  whole  of  life 
would  be  thus,  to  meet  the  need  of  others  the  while  she 
strove  to  hide  the  aching  need  within  herself.  Perhaps 
in  time  it  might  even  bring  her  some  sort  of  comfort. 
She  wondered     .     .     . 

They  reached  Samdana  in  plenty  of  time  to  catch  the 
evening  train — that  train  by  which  she  and  Noel  had 
travelled  on  the  day  of  her  arrival  at  Ghawalkhand. 
Tiggie  cheerily  remarked  that  they  would  have  time  for 
a  cup  of  char  at  the  dak,  and  piloted  her  thither  without 
delay. 

The  da£-bungalow  had  been  in  existence  before  the 
coming  of  the  railway.  It  still  boasted  a  certain  amount 
of  accommodation  for  travellers,  and  was  used  chiefly  by 
the  sportsmen  who  came  and  went  along  the  river  in 
their  pursuit  of  mugger;  but  in  the  main  it  was  used  for 
refreshment  for  the  passengers  who  changed  at  Sam- 
dana at  the  junction  of  the  railways. 

The  main  line  train  had  not  yet  arrived  and  the  sta- 
tion was  comparatively  quiet.  The  little  train  that 
mounted  Sir  William's  hill  railway  was  waiting,  but, 
as  Tiggie  said,  they  would  let  it  wait,  and  after  reserv- 
ing a  compartment  he  led  her  on. 

To  please  him,  Peggy  drank  the  tea  he  brought  her  on 
the  verandah  of  the  dafc-bungalow,  but  she  could  not  eat, 
though  he  had  a  few  sandwiches  left  which  he  tried  to 
press  upon  her. 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  can't,"  she  said  wistfully. 
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"It  doesn't  matter  a  bit,"  said  Tiggie,  and  ate  them 
himself. 

The  swift  darkness  was  falling,  and  the  chill  of  eve- 
ning was  in  the  air.  They  stood  and  watched  the  station- 
lights  in  silence,  and  Peggy  began  to  wonder  if  it  could 
be  true  or  if  it  was  all  a  dreadful  dream  from  which 
she  would  awake  in  the  Railway  Bungalow  and  go  out 
in  the  early  morning  to  ride  with  Noel.  Something 
made  her  clutch  at  her  heart  rather  suddenly.  Oh,  what 
was  Noel  doing  now? 

It  was  the  first  real  stab  of  pain  since  their  parting, 
and  it  nearly  unnerved  her.  Very  vividly  his  face  rose 
before  her.  She  saw  again  the  heavy  misery  in  his  eyes. 
She  shut  her  own,  gripping  her  courage  with  all  her 
strength.     It  had  got  to  be  endured  somehow. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  said  Tiggie. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  him.  "Yes,  quite, 
thank  you.     I'm  just — just  enjoying  the  coolness." 

"You're  very  tired,"  said  Tiggie,  in  a  tone  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  contradiction.    "We'll  get  back  to  the  train." 

As  they  went,  she  felt  his  kindly  hand  at  her  elbow, 
but  she  was  not  aware  that  she  leaned  upon  it. 

They  reached  the  station,  and  she  heard  him  say, 
"Hullo!"  as  if  surprised. 

She  looked  up,  slightly  dazzled,  and  saw  Mrs.  Griffiths 
coming  towards  her. 

"Why,  my  dear,"  said  the  colonel's  wife,  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  here.  I  came  down  on  the  six  train  to 
meet  a  friend  who  is  always  coming  but  never  seems  to 
arrive.  And  to  think  I  should  run  into  you !"  She  put 
her  arm  round  Peggy  and  gave  her  a  tender  squeeze. 

"Oh,  how  nice!"  said  Peggy  a  little  breathlessly. 
"Then  we  can  all  go  back  together." 

"We've  been  for  a  picnic,"  said  Tiggie  somewhat  un- 
necessarily, "and  we've  just  been  getting  a  spot  of  tea. 
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I've  engaged  a  carriage,  Mrs.  Griffiths.    It's  along  here." 

He  led  the  way,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  followed,  still  with 
her  arm  round  Peggy. 

"You're  looking  very  tired,  dear.  I  hope  you  haven't 
been  too  far.  You  must  go  to  bed  early.  Ah,  here  comes 
the  big  train  at  last!  Now  I  wonder — "  She  paused, 
somewhat  perfunctorily,  watching  the  arrival  of  the 
main  line  train.  "You  get  in,  dear!"  she  said.  "I'll 
follow  you  if  my  friend  doesn't  come.  If  she  does,  I'll 
take  her  to  another  carriage." 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  do  that,"  said  Peggy,  and  with  some 
idea  of  preventing  it  she  also  stopped  on  the  platform  as 
the  train  from  the  Plains  steamed  in. 

The  usual  hubbub  arose,  and  a  chaos  of  shouting,  ges- 
ticulating natives  seethed  forward  to  greet  the  arrival. 
Peggy  flinched  a  little  at  the  noise,  but  she  remained 
standing  beside  Mrs.  Griffiths  who  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  join  the 
melee. 

After  a  minute  or  so,  she  turned  to  Peggy.  "No,  she 
hasn't  come.  She  never  does  when  she  says  she  will. 
Jump  in,  darling!  I  didn't  know  you  were  waiting  all 
this  time." 

Peggy  had  hardly  known  it  either.  She  seemed  to 
have  lost  touch  with  ordinary  things.  She  turned  to 
obey,  but  even  as  she  did  so,  with  her  foot  on  the  step, 
she  looked  back. 

And  there,  in  the  crude  glare  of  the  station-lights, 
alone  in  the  crowd,  she  saw  Marcella. 

For  an  instant  she  stood,  halting,  gazing;  then  quietly 
she  stepped  down  again  on  to  the  platform. 

"Do  you  mind  waiting  a  minute?"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Griffiths  and  Tiggie.    "I  see  a  friend  of  mine  has  come." 

She  left  them  with  the  words,  moving  swiftly  as  one 
impelled.      She   went    through    the    crowd    unfaltering, 
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though  she  would  have  shrunk  from  the  rough  contact 
with  natives  at  any  other  time.  She  reached  the  lonely 
figure. 

"Marcella !"  she  said,  and  clasped  her  warmly. 

Marcella  recognized  her  with  a  great  start.  "Peggy! 
Child!    What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Peggy  simply.  "I  am  with  Mrs. 
Griffiths  and  Captain  Turner.  I  caught  sight  of  you  and 
had  to  come  and  speak  to  you.  And  you — where  are 
you  going?" 

"I  am  putting  up  at  the  dak,"  said  Marcella,  and  added 
half -defiantly,  "Noel  is  coming  to  me  there." 

"I  see,"  Peggy  said.  Her  arms  were  still  about  the 
older  woman.  She  held  her,  unconscious  of  the  roaring 
confusion  all  about  them.  "I  want  to  say  one  thing  to 
you,"  she  said  into  Marcella's  ear.  "I  know — what  he  is 
to  you.  And  I  hope — I  pray — that  when  it  is  all  over 
— you  will  be  very  happy  together." 

"Oh,  Peggy!"  Marcella  said.  "Little  darling!  No 
one  but  you  would  ever  have  said  that  to  me." 

She  was  moved  to  tears  as  she  kissed  the  pure  sweet 
face  lifted  to  hers.  Her  own  embrace  had  in  it  some- 
thing passionate. 

"I  must  go,"  Peggy  said.  "Good-bye — dear  Marcella ! 
I  will  never  forget  you." 

And  with  that  she  released  herself  and  was  gone. 

She  returned  to  Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Tiggie,  who  had 
watched  her  speechlessly,  and  got  into  the  hill-train  at 
their  behest. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  followed  her.  She  dabbed  her  eyes 
rather  impatiently  as  she  sat  down,  and  spoke  as  if  she 
could  not  restrain  herself. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  said,  "even  your  mother  would 
have  done  that,  Peggy." 

Peggy  looked  at  her  in  surprise.   "Oh,  but  it  isn't  dif- 
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ficult,  is  it,"  she  said,  "to  be  kind  to  those  you  love? 
It's  friendship,  isn't  it?  And  I  have  always  loved 
Marcella." 

"Ye  gods !"  said  Tiggie,  and  stuck  his  empty  pipe  into 
his  mouth  as  if  to  prevent  himself  saying  anything  more. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    CHAMPION 

When  they  reached  Ghawalkhand,  Mrs.  Griffiths 
parted  with  them.  She  said  that  she  must  hurry  back 
or  she  would  be  late  for  dinner. 

She  clasped  Peggy  very  closely  ere  she  went  and 
whispered,  ' 'Bless  the  child!"  rather  incoherently. 

Then  Peggy  and  Tiggie  set  out  on  the  final  stage  of 
their  journey.  It  was  not  very  far  to  the  Railway 
Bungalow,  and  the  cold  night  air  was  refreshing. 

'I'm  not  coming  any  farther,"  Tiggie  said  when  they 
reached  the  compound.  "You  are  very  tired  and  you 
will  have  your  father." 

"Oh  yes,  he  is  sure  to  be  back,"  Peggy  said. 

She  stopped  since  he  had  done  so,  facing  him  in  the 
gloom  with  an  odd  sense  of  shyness.  For  to  be  shy 
with  Tiggie  was  almost  unthinkable. 

"Well,  good-night!"  said  Tiggie.     "Go  to  bed  early!" 

"I  will,"  she  promised;  and  then,  with  a  tremendous 
effort:  "Tiggie,  I  haven't  been  able  to  thank  you  for 
to-dav.     Is  it  anv  good  trying?" 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Tiggie  paternally,  "I  assure 
you  I've  spent  a  thoroughly  selfish  day,  and  I  don't 
deserve  any  thanks." 

Her  hand  found  its  way  into  his  and  it  lay  there  con- 
fidingly. She  might  indeed  have  been  a  child  standing 
there  before  him. 

She    spoke   rather    brokenly.      "Well— I    shall    never 
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leave  off — feeling  grateful  to  you.     You  do  know  that, 
don't  you?" 

"That's  very  nice  of  you,"  said  Tiggie  with  an  awk- 
ward little  laugh.  "I'm  not  sure  that  I  want  you  to  feel 
like  that  though,  unless  of  course  it  makes  you  any 
happier." 

His  grasp  of  her  hand  was  strictly  friendly.  He  was 
plainly  determined  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
good  behaviour  which  he  had  so  successfully  established 
during  the  day. 

She  realized  it  with  an  incongruous  feeling  of  amaze- 
ment.    Tiggie  was  being  subtle  again. 

With  a  sharp  sigh  she  turned  from  the  subject  to  one 
nearer  her  heart.  "There's  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you, 
Tiggie.  Somehow — I  couldn't — ask  him.  What — what 
do  you  think  will  happen  now?  Will  he — will  he  come 
back — to  the  Regiment,  I  mean?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Tiggie  said.  "I  shouldn't  think  so. 
In  fact,  I'm  pretty  certain  he  won't.  He  may  get  an 
exchange,  or  he  may  have  to  clear  out  altogether." 

"Oh,  I  hope  not  that,"  she  said  and  her  voice  was 
piteous.     "He  will  need  his  work  to  help  him." 

"He  may  find  something  else  to  do,"  suggested  Tiggie. 

"Can  you  imagine  it?"  she  said  hopelessly. 

Tiggie's  imagination  had  never  been  his  strong  point, 
so  he  said  nothing. 

She  sighed  again  and  gently  freed  her  hand.  "Good 
night,  Tiggie,"  she  said. 

"Good  night,"  he  said,  and  whispered  "darling"  under 
his  breath,  for  his  own  edification,  not  hers. 

She  turned  wearily  away.  Somehow  she  could  not  be 
nice  even  to  Tiggie  any  longer. 

With  dragging  feet  she  walked  through  the  dark  com- 
pound to  the  bungalow.  It  was  quiet  as  the  grave,  and 
there  were  no  lights  to  be  seen.     But  then  her  father's 
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room  was  round  the  corner  of  the  verandah.     Doubt- 
less she  would  see  his  lamp  burning  when  she  reached  it. 

She  found  the  steps  and  stumbled  up  them.  The  ver- 
andah was  very  dark.  She  was  half-way  along  it  when 
suddenly  something  seemed  to  stab  her — a  sense  of  in- 
security— -a  sense  of  panic. 

She  stood  still.     "Is  anyone  there  ?"  she  said. 

She  knew  she  was  close  to  her  own  room,  but  she  did 
not  seek  to  enter  it.  Some  unseen  influence  held  her 
back. 

"Jingo!"  she  called,  and  whistled  softly.  "Jingo, 
where  are  you?" 

She  thought  she  heard  a  movement,  but  she  was  not 
certain.  It  came  to  her  that  she  had  given  orders  that 
Jingo  should  be  fastened  up  in  her  room  after  dark,  on 
account  of  his  rat-hunting  propensities. 

In  that  case  he  must  be  there  now.  In  that  case  she 
would  go  to  him.  But  still,  as  if  an  invisible  hand  had 
been  laid  upon  her,  she  was  held  back. 

"I  will  go  to  Daddy,"  she  said  aloud,  and  moved  for- 
ward again,  forcing  herself  to  pass  the  open  window. 
These  panics  were  becoming  too  frequent,  and  they  were 
only  the  result  of  tired  nerves. 

She  took  a  single  step  forward — and  stopped,  aware 
of  a  figure  that  suddenly  and  noiselessly  confronted  her. 

"Oh,  who  is  it?"  she  said.  "Who  is  it?"  and  pressed 
a  hand  to  her  throat. 

A  voice  she  knew  made  answer — a  rasping,  insolent 
voice.  "It  is  me,  Miss  Musgrave.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  to  return.     May  I  have  a  word  with  you  ?" 

She  felt  her  heart  contract  in  a  kind  of  nameless  hor- 
ror.    "What  is  the  matter?"  she  said.     "My  father — " 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  came  the  sneering  answer, 
"mooning  up  at  the  hut  as  usual.  The  servants  are  all  in 
their  quarters,  and  Jingo  is  safely  shut  up  at  the  back. 
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There's  no  one  left  to  interfere,  so  now  we  can  have 
our  talk  in  peace.  Understand?  It's  a  pity  if  you  don't, 
for  I've  taken  some  pains  to  make  myself  intelligible." 

Yes,  she  did  understand.  In  that,  the  most  terrible 
moment  of  her  life  her  senses  were  more  alert  than  they 
had  ever  been.  Tlie  man  was  mad,  she  realized  that, 
whether  from  drink,  drugs,  or  actual  insanity  she  could 
not  tell.  She  also  realized  that  she  was  at  his  mercy. 
Flight  was  impossible.  He  was  too  close  for  her  to  at- 
tempt it,  and  Tiggie  by  that  time  would  be  too  far  off 
to  hear  a  cry  for  help,  even  had  she  been  able  to  utter 
it.  But  she  kept  herself  in  hand.  She  would  get  away — 
somehow  she  would  get  away!  Brute  force  could  never 
gain  the  day.  Her  brain  was  as  if  lighted  up,  ablaze 
with  intelligence.  She  remained  passive,  as  a  live  wire 
is  passive  but  filled  with  an  electric  force  that  a  touch 
will  release. 

Something  of  that  force  reached  Forbes.  He  broke 
into  a  bullying  laugh. 

"You  needn't  think  you  are  going  to  escape  a  second 
time,"  he  said.  "I've  got  you  absolutely  in  my  power 
to-night.  But  I  shan't  let  you  down.  I'm  going  to 
marry  you.  I  always  made  up  my  mind  to  that  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you.  I  know  exactly  what  I  want, 
and  I'm  going  to  get  it.  We  will  be  married  the  mo- 
ment I  can  free  myself  from  that  accursed  she-devil. 
Quite  a  neat  bit  of  work  that!  Wyndham  was  inclined 
to  get  in  my  way,  so  I've  swept  'em  both  off  the  board 
at  one  move.  I  wanted  you,  you  see, — and  I'd  more 
than  finished  with  her." 

He  laughed  again  in  the  darkness,  and  his  laugh  was 
horrible,  like  the  gibing  of  devils. 

Peggy  spoke  no  word.  She  stood  quite  rigid,  wait- 
ing, waiting,  with  that  burning  radiance  still  in  her 
brain  which  was  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  known. 
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She  had  a  feeling  that  it  might  explode  at  any  moment 
and  kill  her,  but  if  it  did  not  explode  it  would  be  her  de- 
liverance. 

Again,  it  seemed,  that  Forbes  was  aware  of  it,  for 
very  suddenly  his  laughter  turned  into  a  snarl  of  fury. 

"You  dare  to  think  that  you  can  stand  up  to  me!"  he 
said.  "A  little  bit  of  porcelain  like  you !  Why,  I  could 
break  you  into  a  thousand  pieces  if  I  wanted  to." 

His  hands  came  out  to  her  with  the  words.  She  sprang 
backwards,  but  he  caught  her. 

Then  it  was  that  the  flare  that  sheer  horror  had  lighted 
in  Peggy's  brain  blazed  up.  She  fought  in  a  positive 
frenzy  for  her  liberty,  with  a  strength  which  while  it 
lasted  almost  equalled  his  own. 

It  was  over  in  a  very  few  seconds,  but  it  was  an  eter- 
nity to  her,  and  as  she  felt  herself  vanquished  she  uttered 
a  wild  cry  for  help  though  she  did  not  believe  that  help 
would  come.  But  on  the  instant  there  came  an  answer 
— a  kind  of  bellow — followed  by  a  smashing  blow  de- 
livered from  behind  her  which  abruptly  set  her  free. 
She  reeled  against  the  balustrade  of  the  verandah  and 
hung  there,  near  to  fainting     .     .     . 

What  followed  was  like  an  awful  nightmare,  and  it 
went  on  and  on,  as  if  it  would  never  end — an  appalling 
battle  between  two  figures,  dimly  seen,  that  raged  up  and 
down  the  verandah  to  the  accompaniment  of  stamping 
feet  and  frightful  blows.  Now  and  then  there  came  a 
fierce  oath  or  a  gasp,  but  for  the  most  part  they  fought 
in  silence  with  a  concentrated  deadliness  of  purpose  most 
terrible  to  watch. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  it  lasted,  but  it  became 
evident  to  her  at  length  that  one  of  the  combatants  was 
giving  ground.  The  struggle  became  limited  to  one 
corner  of  the  verandah,  and  there  was  less  give  and  take. 
One  of  the  two,  moreover,  was  panting  spasmodically, 
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as  if  hard  pressed.  She  realized  that  the  other  was  giv- 
ing no  quarter.  She  did  not  know  which  was  gaining 
the  victory,  only  that  the  end  was  near. 

In  those  moments,  she  might  have  fled,  but  she  did  not. 
It  did  not  even  occur  to  her  to  do  so.  Her  brain  was  still 
lit  by  that  blaze  of  horror,  and  she  could  not  break  away 
from  it.     She  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  watched. 

The  end  came  at  length  with  appalling  suddenness. 
One  figure  went  down  with  a  crash,  and  the  other  knelt 
upon  it  and  drove  a  heavy  fist  downwards  with  smashing 
force.  Then,  breathing  heavily,  the  topmost  figure  arose, 
while  the  under  one  lay  still. 

"And  that's  that!"  said  Tiggie.  "Are  you  there 
Peggy?     Could  you  light  a  lamp  somewhere?" 

She  moved  towards  him  like  an  automaton.  Her 
limbs  felt  oddly  stiff. 

"Have  you  killed  him?"  she  said. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tiggie.  "I  hope  so.  May  I 
come  in  for  a  second — and  mop  up?" 

He  spoke  gaspingly.  A  faint  spasm  of  anxiety  went 
through  her. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  she  said. 

"Oh  no!"  said  Tiggie.  "I've  enjoyed  it.  Once  let 
me  get  my  breath — and  I'll  do  it  again." 

She  reached  out  in  the  gloom  and  grasped  his  arm. 
"Come  in  here!    I'll  soon  light  a  lamp." 

"I've  got  a  match,"  said  Tiggie. 

He  blundered  after  her  over  the  threshold  of  her  room, 
and  in  a  moment  struck  a  match  for  her.  She  took  it 
from  him  and  with  a  start  she  saw  that  his  mouth  was 
bleeding. 

"Nothing  but  a  split  lip,"  said  Tiggie,  in  answer  to 
her  look.     "I've  only  just  begun  to  feel  it." 

Peggy  lighted  the  lamp.  As  she  did  so,  she  began 
to  tremble.    The  re-action  was  setting  in,  and  she  was 
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utterly  powerless  to  prevent  it.     It  came  upon  her  like 


an  ague. 


Tiggie  mopped  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief  with 
one  hand.  With  the  other  he  reached  out  and  drew  her 
to  lean  against  him. 

"Just  hang  on  me !"  he  said.  "It's  what  I'm  here  for. 
You're  not  hurt,  are  you?" 

She  covered  her  face.  "No,"  she  said,  "no!  But — 
I  feel — as  if  I  have  been  in — hell!"  And  she  burst  into 
wild  tears  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  held  her  and  soothed  her  with  great  gentleness. 
"It's  all  right,  dear,  it's  all  right!  You  haven't — and 
you  never  will  be.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  to  you  sooner. 
I  didn't  realize  there  was  anything  wrong  at  first.  I 
just  waited  for  your  light  to  show,  and  as  it  didn't  I 
came  along,  and  then  of  course  I  heard  what  the  brute 
was  saying.  There,  child,  there !  It's  all  right.  You're 
as  safe  as  houses.     Don't  you  worry!     I'm  here." 

"Yes — yes!  You're  here!"  sobbed  Peggy.  "I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  you.  It's — it's  as  Noel 
said.    I've  got  no  one  else." 

"Did  he  say  that?"  said  Tiggie,  as  if  greatlv  struck. 
"How  decent!" 

"Oh,  he  meant  it !"  She  was  clinging  to  him  now,  her 
face  still  hidden.  "It's  quite  true.  I  haven't  got  anyone. 
Daddy  doesn't  know — doesn't  understand.  Oh,  Tiggie 
— Tiggie — don't  leave  me!" 

Her  distress  was  piteous.  He  held  her  closer,  still 
seeking  to  comfort  her.  "Never!"  he  said.  "Never  in 
life  so  long  as  you  want  me !  Don't  be  afraid,  little  girl ! 
It's  all  right.  I  won't  leave  you.  I  swear  I  won't. 
There,  don't  cry  darling!     It's  quite  all  right." 

"It  isn't — all  right,"  sobbed  Peggy,  thoroughly  over- 
wrought. "I  ought  not  to  ask  you — ought  not  to  let 
you!     But  I  can't  help  it.     I  simply  can't.     But  you  do 
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know  all  about  Noel.     It  isn't — as  if — I'm  pretending 
to  you." 

"My  dear  little  love,  of  course  it  isn't!"  said  Tiggie. 
"You've  always  been  straight  with  me.  You  couldn't  be 
anything  else.  I  know  well  enough  I'm  only  a  bad  sec- 
ond. But  I'm — "  he  paused  and  swallowed — "I'm  con- 
tent to  be  that — anyhow  for  the  present.  Come,  you're 
worn  out.  We  needn't  talk  about  this  now.  Just  sit 
down  a  minute  while  I  go  and  have  a  look  at  that  hell- 
hound, and  see  if  there's  anything  to  be  done." 

But  she  clung  to  his  arm.  "Don't  go!  Don't  go! 
At  least — if  you  must — I'll  come  too." 

"Come  along  then!"  said  Tiggie,  picking  up  the  lamp. 

They  went  out  together.  He  cast  the  light  along  the 
verandah.     It  was  empty. 

"Gone  away!"  ejaculated  Tiggie.  "I  didn't  dam- 
age him  so  much  as  I  hoped.  No  matter !  I've  marked 
him  pretty  badly.    He  won't  come  back  for  any  more." 

"Oh,  be  careful!"  whispered  Peggy,  shivering.  "He 
may — he  may — shoot  you!" 

Tiggie  laughed  at  the  idea.  "Not  he!  He's  got  more 
important  things  to  think  about.  The  fellow  was  blind 
drunk — reeked  of  it — and  I  think  I  can  guarantee  that 
he's  feeling  very  sick  at  the  present  moment.  Now — 
what  about  the  servants?  May  I  go  round  and  kick 
'em  out  and  tell  'em  what  I  think  of  'em?" 

"No!"  she  said.     "No!    Just  stay  with  me!" 

"Right-ho!"  said  Tiggie.  "Well,  let's  go  round  the 
place  and  light  every  lamp  we  can  find!  We  shan't  feel 
so  jumpy  then." 

His  practical  commonsense  reassured  her.  They  went 
from  room  to  room  till  presently  the  whole  bungalow 
was  illuminated..  When  that  was  done,  a  wild  yelping 
from  a  shed  near  the  servants'  quarters  led  them  to  the 
release  of  Jingo,  whose  delight  at  seeing  them  did  some- 
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thing  towards  restoring  Peggy  to  a  more  normal  frame 
of  mind. 

Tiggie,  penetrating  a  little  further,  succeeded  in  un- 
earthing Sammy,  who  with  many  shaky  salaams  ex- 
plained that  Forbes  sahib  had  brought  a  message  from 
his  own  sahib  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  late  back 
that  night,  and  that  the  Miss  saliib  was  dining  out. 

Tiggie  suppressed  all  comment,  gave  a  few  brief  or- 
ders, and  went  back  to  the  bungalow  with  Peggy. 

"May  I  stay  to  dinner?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  please!"  she  said.     "Of  course!" 

They  sat  down  in  the  drawing-room  to  wait  for  it, 
and  she  cried  a  little  into  Jingo's  neck  while  Tiggie  ab- 
sorbed himself  in  a  paper,  and  finally  curled  up  in  a 
long  chair  with  the  dog  beside  her  and  sank  into  a  half- 
doze. 

She  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  she 
was  too  exhausted  to  worry  about  it  any  more.  All  she 
knew  was  that  Tiggie  would  not  leave  her  alone.  And 
that  was  all  she  needed  to  know,  all  that  mattered  in  life 
now.  She  was  intensely  grateful  to  Tiggie,  but  it  was  no 
cood  telling  him  so.    And  she  was  too  tired — too  tired — 

to  try.$ 

The  tears  were  still  on  her  cheeks  when  at  last  she 

fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  BAD  SECOND 

Someone  softly  stroked  her  forehead,  and  she  looked 
up  and  saw  her  father.  She  roused  herself  with  a  quick 
sense  of  expediency. 

"Daddy,  what  is  it?"  she  said. 

For  there  was  that  in  his  face  which  she  had  not  seen 
before,  though  wherein  the  difference  lay  she  could 
scarcely  have  said  save  that  his  eyes  looked  more  deeply 
sunken  than  usual. 

He  laid  a  tender,  restraining  hand  upon  her.  "Don't 
get  up,  darling!  I  have  brought  you  some  food,  that's 
all.  You  looked  so  worn  out  that  I  thought  I  had  better 
wake  you  to  have  it." 

She  took  his  hand  and  held  it,  gazing  at  him.  "You're 
not  ill,  are  you,  dear?"  she  questioned  anxiously. 

He  smiled  faintly,  but  the  look — that  indescribable 
look  about  the  eyes — did  not  alter.  "My  dear  child,  all 
is  well  with  me,"  he  said.  "It  is  you  that  I  am  troubled 
about.  You  have  had  a  terrible  day.  I  have  heard  all 
about  it  from  your  friend  Tiggie." 

"Is  he  still  here?"  she  asked,  looking  round. 

"No.  We  dined  together,  and  he  has  gone.  Let  me 
prop  you  up,  darling,  while  you  have  something  to  eat !" 

She  submitted  to  his  solicitude,  partly  to  please  him, 
partly  because  of  her  own  overwhelming  weariness. 
Leaning  back  among  the  cushions,  she  ate  and  drank 
while  he  watched  her,     The  food  undoubtedly  revived 

368 
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her,  but  the  weariness  remained.  She  felt  as  if  she 
would  always  be  tired  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

"Did  Tiggie  tell  you  everything?"  she  asked  presently. 

"Yes,  dear.  Everything."  He  spoke  with  a  certain 
emphasis,  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
said,  "I  shall  take  immediate  steps  to  have  Forbes  re- 
moved." 

"Oh,  Daddy !"  Peggy  turned  to  him  in  dismay.  "But 
you!  What  will  you  do  without  him?" 

"I  shall  do  very  well,"  Sir  William  answered  with 
that  hint  of  authority  that  always  silenced  all  question. 
"I  have  in  fact  been  contemplating  parting  with  him 
for  some  time.  I  suspected  him  of  being  a  scoundrel, 
but  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent.  I  shall  apply  at  once 
for  a  man  better  fitted  for  responsibility." 

The  decision  with  which  he  spoke  made  her  realize 
that  the  step  he  contemplated  was  the  result  of  quiet  and 
connected  thought.     She  accepted  it  in  silence. 

He  went  on  gravely.  "You  will  never  see  him  again. 
So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  he  is  gone  already.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  been  frightened  by  him, 
Peggy.     Why  didn't  you  tell  me?" 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  be  troubled,"  she  said. 

"That  was  a  mistake,  dear.  You  ought  to  have  told 
me."  There  was  no  rebuke  in  his  voice,  only  that  con- 
centration of  purpose  which  made  him  in  some  way  un- 
familiar. "I  should  have  been  better  able  to  protect  you, 
had  I  known.  But  it  is  over  now.  Tell  me,  Peggy! 
Do  you  want  to  marry  Captain  Turner?" 

She  started  at  the  question,  so  wholly  unexpected  was 
it  and  uttered  with  a  calmness  so  complete.  "Oh,  has 
he  told  you  that?"  she  said. 

"He  has  told  me  that  he  loves  you,"  Sir  William  said. 
"But  he  seems  very  doubtful  of  your  feelings  towards 
him.     That  was  why  I  asked." 
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She  uttered  a  weary  sigh.  "He  has  been  very  good  to 
me,  Daddy.     I  am  very  fond  of  him.     But — but — " 

"I  see,"  Sir  William  said  rather  sadly. 

He  became  silent,  engrossed  in  thought.  She  hesitated 
to  ask  what  was  in  his  mind,  for  somehow  she  dreaded 
to  know.  Her  own  thoughts  went  back  to  Noel,  to  that 
last  poignant  interview,  to  his  earnest  urging  on  Tiggie's 
behalf.  After  all,  was  there  any  real  reason  for  her  to 
be  obdurate  on  this  point?  Did  she  not  owe  something 
to  Tiggie  for  all  his  goodness  to  her?  And  did  any- 
thing else  matter  now? 

She  laid  her  hand  on  her  father's.  "Would  you  like 
me  to  marry  him,  Daddy?"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  with  those  eyes  that  seemed  to  see 
so  far  beyond.  "I  should  be  very  thankful,"  he  said, 
"to  feel  that  you  were  in  the  safe  keeping  of  a  good  man. 
But — I  am  not  going  to  persuade  you.  It  is  for  you  alone 
to  decide." 

She  sat  up  slowly.  "I  don't  think  I  mind  much  what 
happens  to  me  now,  Daddy,"  she  said. 

"You  are  too  young  to  say  that,  child,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  am  not  young  any  more. 
I  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  nothing  will 
ever  be  the  same  again.  Daddy,  if  you  want  me  to  marry 
Tiggie — and  if  he  wants  it  too — I'll  do  it.  There!  I 
promise !" 

She  held  up  her  face  to  him,  and  in  a  moment  he 
took  it  between  his  hands  and  bending  kissed  it.  As  he 
did  so,  she  saw  that  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"Only  to  have  you  safe!"  he  said.  "Only  to  have 
you  safe,  my  precious  little  Peggy!  I  couldn't — meet 
her — if  I  weren't  sure  of  that." 

She  knew  what  he  meant,  was  conscious  of  an  odd 
little  stab  of  pain  at  her  heart  and  wondered  that  she 
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was  still  capable  of  suffering.     Then  softly  she  arose. 

"Daddy  darling,  I  think  I'm  going  to  bed.  I'm  dread- 
fully tired.  I'll  see— Tiggie— in  the  morning.  And  you 
mustn't  worry  any  more  about  me.  It's  going  to  be  all 
right"  She  stooped  and  laid  her  cheek  caressingly 
against  his  white  hair.  "I'll  never  forget  how  good 
you've  been,"  she  said.    "Good  night,  darling! 

She  slipped  away,  and  he  was  left  gazing  straight  be- 
fore him  with  those  deep-set  eyes,  as  one  who  waited  for 
the  lifting  of  a  curtain.     He  sat  so  without  stirring  till 

far  into  the  night. 

With  the  morning  Peggy  was  outwardly  herself  again 
save  for  a  certain  heaviness  of  the  eyes  and  a  pallor 
which  made  her  look  like  a  tired  child.  Mrs.  Ash,  who 
came  up  early  to  see  her  on  the  pretext  of  arranging 
some  tennis  for  the  following  day,  was  inclined  to  scold 
her  for  not  staying  in  bed,  but  desisted  abruptly  when  an 
appealing  glance  from  those  weary  eyes  reached  her. 

"Let's  do  something  nice!"  she  said  instead.  Come 
along  back  with  me  and  we'll  have  a  jolly  day  together! 

Peggy  well  aware  that  this  was  a  ruse  to  get  her 
under  the  doctor's  eye,  declined  with  affectionate  grati- 
tude. „    . 

"I'm  expecting  Captain  Turner  at  any  moment,     she 

explain.    "He  is  coming  to  tiffin." 

"Oh,  is  he?"  said  Mrs.  Ash,  looking  slightly  per- 
plexed.'   "You  seem  to  be  seeing  a  great  deal  of  him." 

"Yes  ''  said  Pe^sry. 

"Do 'you  like  him?"   asked   Mrs.    Ash,   with   frank 

CU"Yes?;  said  Peggy  again,  but  confided  nothing  further. 
"Ah  well,"  said  Mrs.  Ash  consolingly,  "you  might  do 

W°Shee  stayed  with  Peggy  for  some  time  and  her  brisk 
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companionship  was  like  a  tonic.  Peggy's  fatigue  was 
less  apparent  when  they  had  talked  for  awhile  upon  im- 
personal things. 

The  advent  of  Tiggie  was  the  signal  for  her  to  take 
her  departure. 

"Won't  you  stay  to  tiffin  too?"  Peggy  asked  a  little 
nervously. 

"Not  for  the  world,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ash,  and 
kissed  her  warmly  ere  she  went  back  to  report. 

Tiggie  came  in,  looking  somewhat  scared.  "I'm 
afraid  of  these  good  ladies,"  he  said,  as  he  held  Peggy's 
hand  for  a  moment.  "You  have  such  a  strong  body- 
guard, and  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  meet  with  their 
approval.    Do  you  think  she  noticed  my  split  lip  ?" 

"It  doesn't  show  very  badly,"  said  Peggy  reassur- 
ingly. "But  she  certainly  wouldn't  disapprove  of  you 
on  that  account.  Not  that  it  would  matter  if  she  did! 
Are  you  all  right- this  morning?" 

"Quite/'  said  Tiggie.     "And  you?" 

She  nodded.  "Yes.  I  am  always  all  right.  Sit  down, 
won't  you?  I'm  having  tiffin  on  the  verandah.  Daddy 
isn't  coming  back  for  it.     I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

"Mind!'  said  Tiggie.  "It's  almost  more  than  I  had 
dared  to  hope  for." 

She  uttered  a  faint  laugh  that  ended  in  a  sigh.  "You 
always  put  things  so  nicely — and  so  honestly.  Tiggie, 
I'm  awfully  sorry  about  last  night." 

"Why  should  you  be  sorry?"  said  Tiggie. 

She  sat  down,  facing  him.  Her  eyes  regarded  him 
with  a  troubled  look.  "I  always  seem  to  be  calling  on 
you  for  something,"  she  said.     "It's  so  unfair." 

"It  isn't  unfair,"  said  Tiggie.     "I  like  you  to." 

"I  know.  That's  the  worst  of  it.  And  I — I've  never 
even  sewn  on  a  button  for  you  yet."  In  spite  of  her 
smile,  her  voice  had  a  tragic  note. 
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"Cheer  up,"  said  Tiggie,  "or  I  shall  pull  one  off  at 


once !" 


She  made  a  little  hopeless  gesture.  "I'm  not  fit  to 
sew  on  your  buttons,  Tiggie,"  she  said,  " — or  to  black 
your  boots  for  the  matter  of  that!" 

"Oh,  I  say!"  said  Tiggie,  embarrassed. 

"It's  quite  true."  There  was  almost  a  challenge  in 
her  voice.  "You  know  it's  true  in  your  heart.  What 
have  I  ever  done  in  return  for  all  your  decency  and  un- 
selfish goodness  to  me  ?    Just  made  use  of  you,  that's  all." 

"What  rot!"  said  Tiggie.  "Look  here,  Peggy! 
You'll  make  me  angry  if  you  talk  like  that." 

"If  I  tell  you  the  truth?"  she  said,  her  smile  still 
wistful. 

"It  isn't  the  truth!"  declared  Tiggie.  "I  haven't  been 
unselfish  at  all !  "  I  fell  in  love  with  you  on  the  Pioneer, 
and  I  followed  you  about  like  a  moonstruck  ass  when 
you  didn't  want  me.  And  I  wouldn't  let  you  shake  me 
off,  though  you  tried  your  hardest  in  your  nice  polite 
little  way.  And  then  I  came  after  you  here— though  you 
still  didn't  want  me — and  just  because  Providence  has 
been  good  enough  to  give  me  a  leg-up  and  let  me  be  a 
bit  useful  to  you,  you  turn  on  me  and  call  me  unselfish, 

when  I've  never  been  such  a  thing  in  my  life  and 

don't  even  know  what  it  means!" 

He  was  red  with  indignation  as  he  ended,  and  for 
the  first  time  that  morning  Peggy  was  smiling  without 

effort. 

"Tiggie — Tiggie,  you're  priceless!"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously.  "I  don't  mind  swal- 
lowing that  if  it's  an  insult,"  he  said.  "But  I  won't 
have  any  compliments,  thanks." 

"You  shan't,"  she  said.  "Not  one!  I  wouldn't  hurt 
your  feelings  for  the  world.  That's  why— that's  why— 
Tiggie,  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 
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"The  answer  is  Yes  whatever  it  is,"  said  Tiggie 
promptly. 

She  caught  back  another  sigh.  "I  know.  That's  so 
like  you.  And  in  a  way,  it  makes  it  harder.  I  wish  I 
could  feel  that  you  would  say  No — if — if  you  thought  it 
best." 

"Are  you  asking  me  to  marry  you?"  asked  Tiggie, 
with  great  simplicity. 

She  bent  her  head  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
"I'm  just  telling  you  that — you  can  if  you  want  to,"  she 
said.     "It's  rather  a  different  thing,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  to  me!"  said  Tiggie.  He  leaned  towards  her. 
"Peggy — Peggy,  are  you  in  earnest?" 

She  drew  a  long  hard  breath.     "Yes,"  she  said. 

Tiggie  moved  again,  went  solidly  down  on  his  knees 
in  front  of  her.     "Do  you  mind  looking  at  me?"  he  said. 

She  raised  her  head  slowly.  Her  look,  as  it  met  his, 
was  still  troubled.  "I  am  in  earnest,  Tiggie,"  she  said, 
"though  I  don't  know  if  I  am  doing  right." 

"It  isn't  your  father's  doing?"  questioned  Tiggie. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  it's  my  own,  though  I 
know  he  will  be  very  glad.     And  so  will — Noel." 

"You  poor  little  girl !"  said  Tiggie. 

The  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  She  put  out  her  hands 
to  him  beseechingly.  "Please,  Tiggie,  you  mustn't !  I 
can't  bear  it.  I'm  dreadfully  afraid  I'm  wronging  you. 
I've  got  so  little  to  offer,  and  you — you  ought  to  have 
so  much.  It  isn't  fair  of  me.  Tiggie,  but — but — if  you 
think  it's  good  enough — " 

"Good  enough!"  said  Tiggie,  and  lifted  the  trembling 
hands  to  his  lips.  "My  little  darling,  don't  ever  be  afraid 
of  that!  It's — it's  almost  absurd,  you  know.  As  I  told 
you  last  night,  I  only  aspire  to  be  a  bad  second,  but 
when  the  first  is  disqualified,  the  second  generally  wins. 
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doesn't  he,  even  though  he  may  be  a  very  long  way 

behind?" 

She  laid  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder.  "Oh, 
Tiggie,"  she  whispered  brokenly,  "I  don't  know  how  to 
answer  you.  You're  so  big — that  everything  besides  you 
looks  paltry  and  mean.  But  I'll  tell  you  one  thing.  And 
— and  I'd  say  it  even  if  I  weren't  going  to  marry  you. 
I  love  you  very  dearly — very  dearly." 

"Bless  your  little  heart!"  said  Tiggie  tenderly.  "Well 
I  never  want  anything  better  than  that." 

And  with  the  words  he  stooped,  and  very  awkwardly, 
with  extreme  reverence,  kissed  her  hair. 


CHAPTER  XII 

MARCELLA 

It  was  at  Peggy's  desire  that  the  engagement  between 
herself  and  Tiggie  Turner  was  kept  secret  until  Christ- 
mas. She  gave  no  definite  reason,  but  Tiggie,  being 
full  of  consideration  for  her,  was  more  than  willing  that 
it  should  be  so.  Sir  William,  their  sole  confidant,  said 
gravely  that  his  little  girl  should  do  as  she  liked.  Christ- 
mas was  in  any  case  barely  a  fortnight  away,  and  when 
that  was  over  the  announcement  would  be  made  and  they 
would  be  married  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Mean- 
time, the  Great  Triumvirate  had  their  own  shrewd  idea 
as  to  what  was  passing,  though  with  conspicuous  dis- 
cretion they  forebore  to  ask.  Peggy  remained  as  before 
their  especial  protegee,  and  no  word  of  criticism  regard- 
ing her  was  ever  permitted  in  the  presence  of  any  of 
them.  Tiggie  had  somehow  obtained  an  extension  of 
leave  and  stayed  on  with  the  Frasers,  comfortably  vague 
as  to  the  future,  serenely  contented  as  to  the  present.  He 
saw  a  good  deal  of  Peggy  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
fashion,  but  not  even  Mrs.  Bobby  accused  him  of  mak- 
ing his  intentions  too  conspicuous.  Tiggie  was  so  es- 
sentially a  person  who  accepted  life  as  it  came  and  did 
not  bother  to  look  ahead. 

Of  the  scandal  surrounding  Noel's  doings,  nothing 
more  was  for  the  moment  known.  It  was  believed  that 
he  would  have  to  send  in  his  papers,  but  no  definite  in- 
formation regarding  this  had  leaked  out.     Men  spoke  of 
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him  at  the  Mess  in  the  Club  in  terms  of  affectionate 
regret,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  he 
would  never  be  seen  among  them  again.  He  had  de- 
stroyed himself  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  who  had  never 
been  really  accepted  in  the  society  of  Ghawalkhand. 

Another  figure  that  had  also  disappeared  from  the 
station  was  that  of  Maurice  Forbes.  He  had  vanished 
completely,  almost  in  a  night,  and  it  was  said  that  Sir 
William  had  parted  with  him  on  account  of  his  dissolute 
habits  which  had  become  much  more  marked  of  late. 
Another  assistant,  a  reticent  Scotchman  called  Macken- 
zie, had  arrived  and  was  already  at  the  Railway  Bunga- 
low pending  negotiations  for  the  one  that  had  belonged  to 
Forbes.  Peggy  was  half  afraid  of  Mackenzie  and  had 
dreaded  his  coming  on  her  father's  account,  but  so  far 
no  circumstance  had  arisen  to  justify  her  fears.  The 
Scotch  engineer  seemed  to  entertain  a  deep  veneration 
for  Sir  William's  abilities,  and  she  frequently  saw  them 
deeply  engrossed  for  hours  together  over  the  plans  for 
continuing  the  railway  beyond  the  tunnel.  Towards  her- 
self, Mackenzie  was  always  distantly  courteous,  but 
sometimes  she  fancied  she  read  a  look  of  pity  in  his 
eyes,  and  at  such  times  the  old  fear  revived  within  her. 
But  she  never  dared  to  broach  the  matter  to  him. 

Life  for  her  during  those  days  that  intervened  before 
Christmas  was  a  sort  of  lull,  as  though  her  little  boat 
had  come  through  stormy  waters  into  a  temporary  haven 
of  peace.  Tiggie  was  as  ever  very  good  to  her.  He 
never  talked  about  the  future  or  strayed  to  any  subject 
that  might  distress  her.  He  simply  smoked  his  pipe  and 
followed  where  she  led,  unfailingly  patient,  invariably 
kind. 

The  usual  round  of  gaieties  claimed  her,  and  she  did 
not  try  to  evade  them.  Among  those  kindly  friends  of 
hers  at  the  Club  she  felt  her  heartache  less;  and  though 
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the  old  perpetual  longing  refused  to  be  stilled,  it  helped 
her  to  be  with  them.  She  was  conscious  of  a  change 
taking  place  within  her,  and  she  wondered  if  they  saw 
it.  The  old  careless  spontaneity  was  a  thing  wholly  of 
the  past.  She  knew  no  real  zest  for  anything  that  she 
undertook.  She  believed  that  these  would  never  come 
back  to  her,  but  she  did  not  regret  their  going.  She  told 
herself  wistfully  that  she  was  leaving  her  youth  behind, 
and  when  she  was  no  longer  young  she  would  suffer  less. 
Even  now  she  was  not  suffering  so  acutely  as  at  first. 
The  early  agony  of  loss  was  nearly  past,  and  it  recurred 
now  only  in  the  dark  at  night,  never  by  day.  Jingo 
alone  knew  what  those  paroxysms  were.  He  always 
crept  on  to  her  bed  and  watched  beside  her  till  they  were 
over,  spending  the  rest  of  the  night  pressed  close  to  her 
side.  But  they  were  becoming  less  violent  each  time, 
and  the  intervals  between  them  were  growing  longer. 
During  that  lull  it  seemed  to  Peggy  almost  as  if  she 
were  waiting  for  something,  though  for  what  she  could 
not  have  said. 

Christmas  promised  to  be  a  very  gay  season  indeed, 
and  all  her  energies  were  required  by  Mrs.  Griffiths  and 
her  two  partners  to  assist  in  making  it  a  success.  They 
were  inaugurating  a  sort  of  Carnival  Week,  every  day 
of  which  was  to  be  a  separate  festivity.  Balls,  gym- 
kanas,  races,  and  every  kind  of  entertainment  were  to  be 
the  vogue,  and  no  one — not  even  Tiggie — was  to  be  ex- 
empted from  attendance. 

On  Christmas  Eve  there  was  to  be  a  fancy-dress  ball 
with  a  great  deal  of  confetti  and  such  foolishness,  as 
Mrs.  Ash  described  it.  Everyone  was  to  be  in  fancy 
dress,  and  at  Tiggie's  earnest  request  Peggy  consented 
to  wear  the  butterfly  costume  which  she  had  first  donned 
on  board  the  Pioneer. 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  see  you  in  that  again,"  he 
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said.  "You  know,  you  simply  took  my  breath  away 
that  night." 

Peggy  laughed.  "Fine  feathers!"  she  said.  "I  be- 
lieve you  got  the  impression  that  I  was  a  real  beauty 
that  night." 

"I  have  always  thought  you  that,"  said  Tiggie  with 
simplicity.  "But  there  was  something  else  about  you — 
something  I  want  to  see  again." 

She  put  her  hand  on  his.  "I  hope  you  won't  be  dis- 
appointed, Tiggie,"  she  said. 

"I  never  am,"  said  Tiggie. 

When  the  great  week  began  they  saw  less  of  each 
other  in  private,  but  in  public  they  were  constantly  to- 
gether. 

"I  can't  think  why  they  don't  get  engaged,"  Mrs. 
Bobby  said  petulantly.  "It  would  be  so  much  more  de- 
cent somehow." 

"Oh,  give  'em  time !"  said  Bobby  comfortably.  "I 
never  have  thought  Tiggie  was  a  marrying  man." 

"That  depends  on  how  much  he  is  thrown  with  a 
marrying  woman,"  responded  Mrs.  Bobby  tartly. 

When  she  saw  Peggy  enter  the  ball-room  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  wearing  the  despised  butterfly-dress  of  the 
Pioneer  days,  she  was  very  indignant  indeed.  It  was  in 
fact  almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  she  hardly 
restrained  herself  from  walking  straight  out  again  and 
going  to  bed. 

For  if  Peggy  had  never  been  actually  beautiful  before, 
she  was  beautiful  that  night.  There  was  something  un- 
earthly about  her,  something  which  had  made  her  father 
catch  his  breath  when  she  had  slipped  into  his  room  to 
say  good-bye. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  recognized  it  as  she  greeted  her.  "How 
like  your  lovely  mother!"  she  said. 

For  some  reason  Mrs.  Griffiths  was  a  little  flustered 
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that  night  and  inclined  to  fuss  over  Peggy.  But  Mrs. 
Hobart,  garbed  as  Queen  Elizabeth  and  looking  the  part 
to  the  last  inch,  very  soon  came  up  and  bore  her  away. 
It  was  not  her  custom  to  compliment  anyone  upon  their 
appearance,  but  she  permitted  herself  to  remark  that 
Peggy  was  looking  very  nice  and  she  hoped  that  she 
would  enjoy  herself. 

Peggy's  card  had  been  filled  long  since  and  she  soon 
found  herself  dancing  with  Ronald  Hadlow  whose  high- 
souled  silence  was  always  a  relief.  In  a  rather  mechan- 
ical fashion  she  did  enjoy  herself,  for  everyone  seemed 
to  be  conspiring  to  make  her  happy.  She  was  conscious 
that  in  some  fashion  she  was  being  singled  out  for  gen- 
eral attention,  but  she  put  it  down  to  the  charm  oAhe 
butterfly-dress  which  had  won  her  so  signal  a  victory 
before. 

There  was  no  vanity  in  this  conclusion.  Peggy  had 
never  been  vain.  She  was  too  open-minded  for  that. 
But  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  aware  of  the  under- 
current of  interest  which  moved  around  her.  She  knew 
that  she  was  being  observed  closely  and  that  with  one 
exception  the  observation  was  kindly.  Her  partners  did 
not  give  her  much  respite,  and  she  did  not  want  to  rest. 
She  had  always  loved  dancing,  and  it  was  much  easier 
than  talking.  Moreover,  it  helped  her  not  to  think,  and 
thought  meant  sorrow  in  those  days.  Yes,  she  was  cer- 
tainly growing  older. 

When  she  came  to  dance  with  Tiggie  she  roused  her- 
self a  little  lest  he  should  think  her  unresponsive,  and 
Tiggie — of  all  people— must  never  be  allowed  to  think 
that.  But,  curiously  enough,  she  found  him  somewhat 
abstracted,  and  though  he  told  her  that  she  was  even  love- 
lier in  his  eyes  than  she  had  been  on  board  the  Pioneer, 
she  had  a  strong  feeling  that  for  the  most  part  he  was 
thinking  of  something  else. 
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"I  am  going  to  take  you  back,"  he  said  at  parting. 
"Let  me  know  when  you  want  to  go !" 

She  was  a  little  surprised  at  the  announcement,  for 
though  it  was  an  understood  thing  between  them  that  he 
should  accompany  her  back  to  her  father's  bungalow,  she 
had  not  thought  that  he  regarded  it  altogether  as  a  right. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  early?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  said  Tiggie.  "I  want  you  to  please  yourself — 
in  that  and  everything  else — always." 

He  smiled  at  her  in  the  old  kindly  way  with  the  words, 
but  she  still  felt  that  she  did  not  fathom  the  motive  that 
prompted  them. 

After  she  had  left  him  she  knew  that  he  continued 
to  watch  her  from  afar  with  a  kind  of  moody  solicitude 
for  which  she  could  not  account. 

The  Peggy  of  earlier  days  would  probably  have  been 
more  alert,  more  aware  of  a  certain  mystery  in  the  at- 
mosphere than  this  older  Peggy  who  had  deeper  thoughts 
to  occupy  her  and  took  less  account  of  her  surroundings. 
With  the  zest  of  life  had  also  gone  the  keen  interest 
which  once  had  been  hers.  There  was  so  little  left  that 
mattered. 

But  as  the  evening  wore  on,  she  did  begin  to  notice 
a  strange  element  of  secrecy  about  her.  As  once  before, 
when  people  had  drawn  aside  and  whispered  as  Noel  and 
Marcella  danced  together  in  faultless  harmony,  so  now 
here  and  there  were  whisperers  who  seemed  to  warn  each 
other  and  look  guilty  at  her  approach.  She  realized  that 
her  three  protectors  were  taking  especial  care  to  keep 
her  in  sight,  and  that  all  conversation  in  their  vicinity 
was  almost  obtrusively  commonplace,  even  banal. 

It  took  some  time  to  dawn  upon  her,  but  the  convic- 
tion was  hers  at  last.  Something  had  happened — some- 
thing which  everyone  else  knew,   but  which   the   Great 
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Triumvirate  had  decreed,  doubtless  for  her  good,  that 
she  was  not  to  know. 

When  that  realization  came  to  Peggy  she  became  in- 
stantly determined  to  defeat  their  well-meant  efforts. 
She  was  essentially  feminine  in  all  her  ways,  and  she 
resented  being  kept  in  the  dark,  however  praiseworthy 
the  motive.  What  others  knew,  surely  she  had  a  right 
to  know !  She  cast  about  her  for  a  means  of  rinding 
out. 

It  was  hard  upon  midnight  and  at  the  striking  of  a 
gong  to  herald  Christmas  Day,  there  was  to  be  a  gen- 
eral revel.  Her  partner  for  the  occasion  was  Leonard 
Worthing,  and  she  swiftly  decided  that  he  should  be 
made  to  serve  her  purpose. 

The  moment  he  came  to  claim  her  she  lightly  took  his 
arm.  "Come  out  on  the  verandah  a  moment!"  she  said. 
"I  want  to  get  out  of  the  crowd." 

He  accompanied  her  quite  willingly.  Since  the  tennis 
tournament  a  certain  palship  had  sprung'  up  between 
them. 

They  went  out  into  the  chill  of  the  night  and  found 
it  a  glory  of  stars. 

"You  won't  catch  cold?"  said  Worthing. 

"Oh  no,"  she  said,  "of  course  not!  I  never  catch 
anything.  Leonard,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  You 
and  I  have  soldiered  together,  and  I  don't  think  you  can 
refuse  to  answer." 

"Oh,  holy  Moses!"  he  ejaculated.  "Is  that  what  we 
came  out  for  ?" 

Her  hand  fastened  tightly  upon  his  arm,  for  he  showed 
signs  of  beating  a  retreat. 

"Yes,  it  is!"  she  said  rather  breathlessly.  "It  is!  I 
want  to  know  what  is  going  on — what  Mrs.  Griffiths 
and  Mrs.   Hobart  and  Mrs.   Ash  are  all  keeping  from 
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me.     You  know.     I'm  sure  you  know.     I  want  you  to 

tell  me." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  them?"  said  Leonard. 

She  nearly  shook  him  for  his  idiocy.  "Oh,  don't  be 
foolish!  You  know  perfectly  well  it  wouldn't  be  any 
good  Thev  all  treat  me  like  a  child.  And  I'm  not  a 
child,  you  know,  Leonard.  It  isn't  fair.  I  am  bound  to 
find  out  if  it's  something  that  concerns  me.     So  you  may 

as  well  tell  me." 

"Yes,  there  is  that  to  it,"  said  Leonard,  considering. 
"But  it  doesn't  concern  you.    At  least,  I  hope  it  doesn't." 

"Then  why  not  tell  me?"  she  demanded  in  exaspera- 

tion-  »  1_  A 

"Oh,  just  because  it  might,  I  suppose,     he  said. 

A  sudden  fear  pierced  Peggy.   She  stiffened  with  a 

o-asp-  for  it  was  like  a  knife  through  her  heart. 

*  Then    in  a  voice  that  was  very  distinct  and  detached 

from  herself,  she  spoke.     "Is  it  something  to  do  with 

Noel?" 

Leonard  was  silent.  The  situation  was  beyond  him, 
and  he  longed  urgently  to  escape;  but  he  could  not,  be- 
cause of  that  little  hand  gripped  like  a  spring  upon  his 

arm. 

"Tell  me!    Is  it?"  said  Peggy. 

He  moved  uneasily.  "I  say,  I  wish  you'd  ask  some- 
body else,"  he  said.  .     . 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  "What  is  it  about 
him  ?'  she  said.    "I  have  got  to  know  now.    Is  he  dead . 

"Oh  -ood  gracious,  no!"  said  Leonard,  with  a  start. 
"Not  he!  He's  all  right.  He's  back  in  his  quarters. 
It's  Mrs.  Forbes.  There!  I've  told  you.  But,  as  you 
say,  you've  got  to  know.  I  hope  you  weren  t  very  tond 
of  her.     I  don't  suppose  you  were." 

"What  has  happened  to  her?"  said  Peggy. 
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She  was  perfectly  quiet  and  collected.  Young  Worth- 
ing began  to  think  that  the  powers  who  ruled  the  English 
community  in  Ghawalkhand  had  made  much  ado  about 
nothing. 

"She's  dead,"  he  said.  "Best  thing  that  could  possibly 
happen  really.  For  he  couldn't  have  married  her  He 
could — not — have  married  her." 

"How  did  she  die?"  said  Peggy. 

Young  Worthing  felt  a  little  uneasy  again.  He  had 
letjhe  cat  out  of  the  bag  with  a  vengeance 

"t'11  Sly'  r°nt  tdl  anyone  l  told  y°u!"  he  said. 
Though,  after  all,  it's  absurd  not  to,  because— as  you 
say— you  ve  got  to  know  some  time.  She  shot  herself 
No  one  knows  why.  I  believe  it  happened  yesterday  "  ' 
His  words  went  into  silence.  Across  the  starlit  com- 
pound a  wandering  wind  was  sighing  like  something 
lost.     Peggy  turned  her  face  towards  it  and  stood  very 

Suddenly    from    behind    them    there    came    the    slow 
strokes  of  a  gong.  It  was  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell 
Peggy  spoke.     "Do  you  mind  going  away?"  she  said. 
I  want  to  be  alone." 

He  went  with  alacrity.  Somehow  he  was  rather  afraid 
of  Peggy  just  then. 

As  he  left  her,  the  revelry  began,  and  music  and  move- 
ment and  laughing  voices  broke  forth  in  a  torrent  of 
sound.  But  they  did  not  reach  the  girl  standing  alone 
on  the  cold  verandah  with  her  face  to  the  ni<mt 

She  was  shivering,  though  she  did  not  know  it  as  the 
mght-wmd  sighed  and  passed. 

"Marcella!"  she  whispered.  "Marcella!  Oh,  dear 
Marcella  I" 
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It  was  Tiggie  who  found  her  presently,  crouched  in 
a  wicker-chair,  and  very  cold. 

"My  darling!"  he  said.     "I've  been  looking  for^you 
everywhere.     What  on  earth  are  you  doing  here?" 

She  lifted  a  face  that  was  white  and  still.     "I  would 
like  to  go  back  now,  please,  Tiggie,"  she  said. 

He  bent  to  her.    "You  are  chilled  to  the  bone.    Peggy, 
what's  the  matter?" 

She   answered   him   with   absolute    directness.        I  ve 
heard  about  Marcella,"  she  said. 

"Who  told  you?"  he  said. 

"It  doesn't  matter  who  told  me,"  she  answered  drearily. 
"It  might  as  well  have  been  you.     I  had  to  know  some 

time."  .       „ 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Tiggie.  "That's  what  I  said.    But 

they  thought  it  would  upset  you,  and  they  wanted  you 

to  have  to-night  in  peace.     The  news  only  came  this 

evening.     Noel  is  back." 

"I  know,"  she  said.     She  got  up,  accepting  his  help 

almost    unconsciously.      "You— I    suppose   you   haven't 

seen  him?" 

"No,"  Tiggie  said.     "But  I'm  going  to." 
He  spoke  with  a  certain  doggedness.     She  looked  at 
him  questioninglv.     "Why,  Tiggie?"  she  said 

He  hesitated  for  a  second.     Then:     "I'll  tel  you  to- 
morrow, dear,"  he  said.    "Let's  get  back  now,  shall  we? 

3&5 
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For  the  second  time  that  night  she  found  him  un- 
fathomable. He  seemed  suddenly  to  have  acquired  a 
strength  of  purpose  which  did  not  naturally  belong  to 
him. 

"Don't  let's  go  through  the  ball-room !"  she  said.  "It's 
so  noisy." 

"All  right/'  said  Tiggie,  and  led  her  along  the  ver- 
andah. 

They  went  in  again  by  the  main  entrance  which  was 
quite  deserted. 

"Hadn't  you  better  say  good  night  to  Mrs.  Griffiths?" 
suggested  Tiggie. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  can't,  Tiggie.  They're  all 
so  gay.  None  of  them  cares  but  me.  Tiggie," — she 
spoke  in  a  whisper — "I  loved  her." 

"I  know  you  did,"  Tiggie  said,  and  there  was  an  odd 
note  of  reverence  in  his  voice. 

She  slipped  in  for  her  cloak,  and  he  went  to  find  the 
Frasers'  car  to  take  her  back. 

The  uproar  in  the  ball-room  was  tumultuous ;  but  one 
of  the  Great  Triumvirate  had  missed  Peggy,  and  as  she 
came  gliding  back  like  a  pale  moonbeam  seeking  escape, 
she  met  Mrs.  Hobart  in  her  Elizabethan  robes  in  the 
passage. 

She  drew  back  momentarily,  as  if  disconcerted,  but 
Mrs.  Hobart  made  an  unexpected  gesture  which  could 
not  be  ignored.  She  held  out  her  arms  to  Peggy,  and 
Pe&&y  ran  to  her  like  a  child. 

"I've  just  heard,"  she  said,  and  suddenly  she  was  sob- 
bing. "Oh,  it's  dreadful— it's  terrible— to  think  of  her 
gone  like  that." 

There  was  sustaining  strength  in  the  arms  that  held 
her.    Mrs.  Hobart  spoke  very  gently,  with  great  kindness. 

"Peggy/'  she  said,  "be  comforted!  It  may  be  that 
she  has  found  her  place  of  repentance." 
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The  words  had  an  arresting  effect  upon  Peggy.  She 
lifted  her  face  and  received  Mrs.  Hobart's  kiss. 

"Thank  you — for  saying  that,"  she  whispered.  "I 
shall  always  remember  it." 

"You  are  going  now?"  said  Mrs.  Hobart.  "Well, 
good-bye,  dear!" 

She  released  her  with  the  words  and  turned  away. 
But  the  comfort  which  she  had  given  to  Peggy  went 
with  her  into  the  night,  and  she  clung  to  it  with  a  dawn- 
ing sense  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  her  distress.  Poor 
beautiful  Marcella  to  whom  life  had  been  so  cruel  a 
tragedy !    Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  best ! 

She  hardly  spoke  to  Tiggie  during  the  drive  back,  but 
when  they  entered  the  bungalow  together  she  turned  to 
him  with  a  touch  of  wistfulness. 

"Dear  Tiggie,  thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  I  haven't 
spoilt  the  evening  for  you.  I  haven't  meant  to  be  selfish." 
He  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  but  though  his 
eyes  were  very  kindly  she  was  still  aware  of  that  new 
element  of  resolution  about  him  which  made  him  some- 
how different. 

"I  like  you  best  when  you're  selfish,  Peggy,"  he  said. 
"Don't  ever  make  any  mistake  about  that !" 
"Do  you?"  she  said.     "How  funny!" 
"I  mean  it,"   said  Tiggie  with  emphasis.     "I   some- 
times think  that  you  are  too  keen  on  self-sacrifice.     It 
doesn't  always  answer."  ^         _ 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide  open  eyes.  'Tiggie, 
what  do  you  mean?  Do  you  think— you  don't  think— 
Marcella  found  out,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Tiggie  soberly.     "But  somehow 
I  think  she  ought  to  have  been  told." 
"Oh  Tiggie!"  she  said. 

"That's  my  own  idea,"  said  Tiggie.  "Happiness  can  t 
be  built  on  a  false  foundation.    I've  found  that  out  lately. 
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But  it's  all  right,  little  girl!     I'm  not  going  to  let  you 
wreck  yours  that  way  anyhow/' 

"Oh,  Tiggie !"  she  said  again.  Her  hand  clasped  his 
very  tightly;  she  had  begun  to  tremble.  "Tiggie,"  she 
said  piteously,  "what  can  I  say  to  you?  What  can  I 
do  ?" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  second  with  that  in  his  eyes 
that  went  straight  to  her  heart.  Then  very  quietly  he 
bent  and  kissed  her. 

"I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,"  he  said  again,  and  with  that 
he  turned  and  left  her. 

She  stood  alone  in  the  lighted  room,  wondering 
numbly  what  he  had  meant  and  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen on  the  morrow. 

Then  she  heard  Jingo  whining  for  her  in  her  bedroom, 
and  she  went  quickly  to  him  and  clasped  him  around 
the  neck  as  she  always  did  when  returning  late  at  night. 

"I  shan't  have  you  much  longer,  dear  doggie,"  *she 
whispered. 

Jingo  licked  her  with  great  vehemence  and  tried  to 
wriggle  on  to  her  lap,  assuring  her  with  much  emphasis 
that  he  was  hers  till  death. 

When  she  had  quieted  him,  she  stood  up  again  and 
found  a  pile  of  letters  and  parcels  on  her  table.  The 
mail  had  come  in  after  her  departure. 

She  stared  for  a  moment  and  it  dawned  upon  her 
"Of  course!"  she  said.     "It's  Christmas!" 

Yes,  there  were  letters  from  everyone — Nick,  Muriel, 
Joan,  and  Reggie.  A  pang  of  homesickness  went  through 
her.  & 

"Oh,  when  shall  I  see  them  all  again  ?"  she  said. 

She  took  up  Joan's  letter  and  opened  it.  Somehow 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  treated  Joan  rather  badly  of  late. 
She  had  been  able  to  tell  her  so  little  of  the  inner  hap- 
penings of  her  life. 
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Joan,  however,  seemed  blissfully  unconscious  of  any 
shortcomings  in  that  direction.     She  was  full  to  the  brim 
of  her  own  affairs.     She  had  been  invalided  home  from 
school   that   term    with   measles.    ("Fancy    me    getting 
measles  at  my  age!")     And  her  mother  had  been  away, 
so  she  had  gone  to  Uncle  Nick's  rather  against  her  will, 
but  there  had  been  no  help  for  it,  and  then  Reggie  had 
got  leave,  and  they  had  had  a  ripping  time  together.     "I 
hope  you  don't  mind,  Peggy  dear,"   came  airily   from 
Joan's  pen  at  this  juncture,  "but  I  think  it  likely  that 
Reggie  and  I  may  make  a  match  of  it  some  day.     We 
think  we  should  suit  each  other  very  nicely,  and  I  know 
you  never  really  wanted  him.     How  is  Noel?    Give  him 
my  love  and  tell  him  I  commend  you  to  his  care !    I  wish 
he  would  marry  you  quick  and  bring  you  home." 
"Oh,  Joan!"  protested  Peggy  aloud. 
But  she  read  the  letter  through  and  felt  the  better  for 
it.     Dear  little  Joan!    Dear  old  Reggie!     She  had  never 
expected  it  of  them,  but  how  jolly  it  would  be  for  them 

both! 

She  laid  the  letter  down  and  looked  round  the  bare 
room  The  thought  of  Marcella's  death  crowded  back 
upon  her,  but  though  the  shock  was  still  so  fresh  she  felt 
already  as  if  she  had  known  of  it  for  a  very  long  while. 

She  had  no  heart  to  open  any  Christmas  parcels.  Even 
Nick's  letter  would  wait  till  the  morning. 

"I  will  just  go  and  see  if  Daddy  is  still  up,"  she  said. 

It  was  with  no  thought  of  seeking  a  confidant  that  she 
went  in  search  of  him.  No  news  that  did  not  directly 
affect  her  was  of  any  interest  to  him.  But  she  had 
formed  a  habit  of  slipping  in  to  say  good  night  to  him, 
and  she  knew  that  he  liked  her  to  do  so. 

She  pulled  her  cloak  about  her  again  and  ran  along 
the  verandah  to  his  room. 

Yes,   he  was   still  up.     The  light  was  burning,  and 
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there  came  to  her  very  vividly  the  memory  of  that  first 
night  when  she  had  reached  his  window  and  looked  in 
upon  the  solitary  worker  seated  at  his  table. 

She  remembered  how  she  had  been  afraid  to  break  in 
upon  him,  how  she—  He  was  there  now,  but  he  was 
not  working.     He  was  sitting  facing  the  window. 

His  deep-set  eyes  were  alight,  glowing,  ardent.  In- 
voluntarily she  drew  back  out  of  sight.  That  face  was 
not  of  earth.  It  was  the  face  of  a  visionary.  He  was 
gazing  straight  through  the  open  Gates  of  Eternity. 
^  As  she  hung  there  waiting,  she  heard  him  speak,  not 
in  the  slow  tired  tones  she  knew,  but  quickly,  raptur- 
ously, like  a  boy. 

"Yes,  darling,  yes,  I  am  coming!  How  dear  of  you 
to  wait !  It  hasn't  been  so  long  for  you  as  it  has  for  me 
-—beloved— but— it's  all  over  now!" 

As  he  ceased  to  speak,  Peggy  turned  and  slipped  away. 
He  did  not  need  her.  It  would  be  an  intrusion  to  break 
in  upon  him  while  his  vision  remained.  In  the  morn- 
ing—when he  was  himself  again— she  would  tell  him 
all  that  had  happened.  And  perhaps  he  would  tell  her 
of  this  that  had  happened  to  him  also.  But  not  now-^ 
not  now! 

As  she  went  softly  back  to  her  room,  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  a  gracious  presence  were  somewhere  very  near 
her,  and  she  stopped  at  her  window  and  stretched  out 
her  arms  towards  that  vision  which  only  her  father  was 
permitted  to  see. 

"God  bless  you,  my  Mummy!"  she  whispered,  and  in 
her  heart  she  knew  that  a  silent  benediction  came  back. 

Later,  as  she  lingered  with  her  face  to  the  stars,  she 
remembered  again  that  it  was  Christmas  Mornine— 
and  Noel's  birthday. 
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Up  on  the  hill  with  the  morning  sun  pouring  down 
through  the  pines,  and  Jingo  busily  hunting  unattain- 
able squirrels  close  to  her,  Peggy  opened  her  Christmas 

letter  from  Nick. 

It  seemed  strange  that  they  all  knew  so  little  of  what 
was  happening  to  her,  but  in  a  sense  it  was  a  relief.  It 
helped  her  to  get  a  right  perspective  and  to  view  things 
in  their  proper  proportion. 

The  comfort  offered  by  Mrs.  Hobart  last  night  was 
with  her  still.  She  was  able  to  think  of  Marcella  with 
calmness  and  without  that  dreadful  feeling  of  tragedy. 
She  had  slept  and  awaked  with  a  mind  at  peace. 

Nick's  letter  was  exactly  like  himself.  She  almost  felt 
as  if  he  were  sitting  beside  her. 

"I  really  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  survive  Christ- 
mas without  you,"  he  wrote,  "but  I  suppose  we  shall  all  find 
some  sort  of  consolation  in  our  various  ways.     Joan  and 
Re<~ie  have  begun  already.     I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
modern  equivalent  of  falling  in  love,  but  they  seen ,  tc >  be 
practising   it   with   considerable   success.     They   rag   each 
other  like  two  puppies  all  day  long,  and  my  own  P*«  c«  a 
beloved    and    I    gape    at    each    other    ,n    open-mouthed 
astonishment  at  their  unloverly  pranks.     I   am   sure   >o  u 
will  do  the  thing  far  more  prettily  when  your  tarn  comes. 
L  child.     You  are  far  too  much  your  mother  s  daughter 
to  descend  to  such  depths  of  modernity. 

391 
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How  is  my  old  Will  ?    Give  him  my  love  and  tell  him  that 
if  he  doesn  t  chuck  work  and  bring  my  little  favourite  back 
to  me  soon,  I  shall  break  all  my  vows  and  come  out  and 
fetch  her!    I  will  not  go  through  another  Christmas  in  this 
forlorn  style.     Don't  be  over-anxious  about  him,   Pe-gyf 
But  if  you  can  gradually  detach  him  from  his  work   try  to 
do  so!     I  know  what  he  is.     Work  has  been  his  salvation 
but  it  mustn  t  become  his  fetish.     Do  your  very  utmost  to 
persuade  him  to  bring  you  Home.     If  you  can't  do  this 
single-handed,  I  will  come  straight  out  and  help  you.    Re- 
member, he  himself  is  far  more  important  than  the  work 
which  can  easily  be  left  to  others.     Let  me  know  exactly 
how  things  are,  and  if  you  really  want  me  I  will  come." 

This  was  the  answer  to  her  letter  of  all  those  weeks 
before  when  Noel  had  first  gone  away.  Peggy  folded 
it  and  sat  pondering.  So  much  had  happened  since  then 
but  her  father's  need  remained.  To  detach  him  from  his 
work,  to  take  him  back  to  England,  would  that  really 
be  for  his  good? 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  over  the  thought  "I  don't 
believe  it  would  answer,"  she  said.  "India  has  become 
more  Home  to  him  than  England  now,  and  he  needs  his 
work—just  as  he  needs  his  Vision." 

Looking  back  over  those  few  weeks  that  had  inter- 
vened since  the  writing  of  her  letter,  she  realized  that 
a  great  change  had  taken  place.  The  absorption  in  his 
work  was  not  what  it  had  been.  There  had  been  a 
gradual  loosening  of  his  bonds  in  that  direction  But  in 
another  sense  which  was  scarcely  tangible  she  knew  that 
his  hold  upon  earthly  things  was  loosening  also.  That 
Dawn  Light  of  which  now  and  then  she  had  caught  a 
glimpse  had  increased  immeasurably.  He  was  no  longer 
as  one  who  waited  for  the  lifting  of  a  curtain,  but— 
she  had  seen  it  in  his  eager  eyes  last  night— as  one  who 
watched  it  rise.     The  Dawn  was  drawing  very  near 
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For  the  first  time  she  faced  the  fact  and  all  that  it 
meant,  though  she  felt  it  to  be  no  new  revelation  but 
something  that  she  had  vaguely  known  all  along,  bhe 
grasped  now  the  meaning  of  the  pity  in  Mackenzie  s 
eyes.     He  knew  it  also. 

"I  expect  they  all  do,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
thought  of  the  protecting  wall  which  had  been  raised 
for  her  by  the  Great  Triumvirate.  "That  is  why  they 
are  all  so  good  to  me.    They  all  know  that  I  shall  soon 

be  left  alone." 

A  chill  went  through  her  at  the  thought,  but  she 
checked  it  resolutely.  Whatever  life  might  hold  for  her, 
she  would  face  it  bravely  and  go  straight  on.    It  was  the 

only  way.  .. 

She  got  up,  facing  the  sunlight,  and  began  to  walk 
down  the  hill.  She  covered  several  yards,  and  then 
paused.  Someone  was  coming  up  the  track.  She  turned 
aside  under  the  trees,  still  clinging  to  her  solitude. 

The  light  was  shining  in  her  eyes,  dazzling  her.     brie 
threaded  her  way  rather  vaguely  through  the  pines,  then 
paused  again.     Here  was  the  spot  where  Marcella  had 
sat    bowed  to  the  earth  with  misery!     Her  tears  began 
to  gather  as  she  stood,  looking  downwards.    Poor,  beau- 
tiful Marcella!  . 
Then  she  became  aware  that  someone  else  had  turned 
off  the  track  and  was  coming  to  her  through  the  pines. 
Her  heart  gave  one  great  throb  and  stood  still.     She  did 
not  attempt  to  speak  or  move.     She  knew  she  could  not. 
Steadily  the  advancing  footsteps  drew  nearer.     How 
well  she  knew  them !    There  was  another  who  knevy  them 
too    for  with  a  shriek  and  a  bound  Jingo  suddenly  for- 
sook his  occupation  and  flung  himself  upon  the  intruder. 
There  followed  a  greeting  which  to  Jingo's  mind  was 
all  too  brief,  and  then  to  Peggy,  dumbly  waiting.  Jingo  s 
master  turned. 
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"Please  forgive  me/'  he  said,  "for  coming  upon  you 
like  this!"  &     F       * 

Somehow  her  hands  found  themselves  in  his  She 
looked  straight  up  into  his  face.  Words  came  to  her— 
such  simple  childish  words  as  she  would  have  uttered  in 
the  long  ago. 

"Oh,  poor  Noel !"  she  said.    "Poor  Noel!" 

His  brown  face  quivered.  "That's  so  like  you,"  he 
said,    4to  pity  a  damn'  scoundrel  like  me." 

That  restored  her  more  swiftly  than  any  other  words 
could  have  done.     She  moved  close  to  him. 

"Noel,  don't  ever  say  that!    It  isn't  true  " 

He  uttered  a  groan  of  dissent.  "It  is  true,  Peg-top 
I  ve  let  down  everybody.  But  that  isn't  what  I've  come 
tor— just  to  excite  your  pity.  I've  come  to  give  you 
something,  and  then-I'm  going  again.  I  wanted  Turner 
to  bring  it,  but  he  wouldn't." 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  she  said. 

"This,"  said  Noel.    He  held  out  to  her  a  little  twisted 
note  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.     "It  was  enclosed  in  a 
message  to  me— a  message  Marcella  left." 
"Oh,  what  ?"  breathed  Peggy. 

She  took  the  note  with  reverence,  but  she  looked  at 
him  without  opening  it. 

He  answered  her  with  a  calmness  which  she  knew  to 
be  the  outcome  of  immense  effort.     "Her  message  to  me 
was  very  short-simply,  ^Good-bye,  my  best  of  friends! 
Lrive  this  to  your  little  love  Peggy!'" 
"Ohr  gasped  Peggy.     "Then  she  knew!" 
'Yes."     Again  with  that   forced  calmness   he  made 
answer.       She  saw  your  little  jade  god,  and  recognized  it 
as  yours.     She  must  have  seen  you  wear  it  some  time. 
I  tried  to  he  to  her,  but  I  suppose  I  failed.    For  the  next 
time  I  saw  her — she  was  dead." 

"Noel-oh,   Noel!"  said  Peggy.     She  looked  at  the 
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note  in  her  hand  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  open  it. 
"Poor,  poor  Marcella!  You  know,  I  saw  her  at  Sam- 
dana  that  night.  That  was  why  she  didn't  believe  your 
lie.     She  must  have  guessed  that  I  had  been  with  you." 

"Shall  I  open  it  for  you?"  he  said. 

She  gave  it  to  him.  "Please  Noel  I  I'm  sure  she 
wouldn't  mind." 

He  opened  it  with  perfectly  steady  fingers.  She  clung 
to  his  arm,  and  they  read  it  together. 

"Good-bye,  dear  heart!  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  from 
you,  but  there  is  just  one  tiling  I  can't  take,  because  I  love 
you.  You  have  offered  me  all  you  had,  but  I  send  it  back, 
dear  one,  with  my  love.  Take  it  and  be  happy,  and  think 
kindly  sometimes  of  poor  Marcella." 

Peggy  looked  up.     "Oh,   Noel,"   she  said,   "she  laid 
down  her  life  for  her  friends !" 

He  did  not  speak.     She  saw  that  he  could  not. 

She  leaned  her  head  against  his  arm.     "We  will  never 
forget  her,"  she  said. 

He  remained  silent.     Very  quietly  he  folded  the  note 
again  and  gave  it  to  her. 

So  for  a  space  they  stood  as  if  it  were  before  the 
high  altar  of  sacrifice. 

Peggy  lifted  her  head  at  last.    "Don't  cry,  dear  Noel ! 
she  said  softly.     "I  am  sure— I  am  quite  sure— she  is 

safe." 

He  made  an  impulsive  gesture  and  found  his  voice. 
"Yes,  she  is  safe  now.  Thank  God  for  that!  I'm 
going  now,  Peggy.  The  Colonel  has  been  amazingly 
decent  to  me.  I've  got  Home  leave  for  a  year,  and  after 
that  they'll  have  me  back.  Everything  will  be  forgotten 
by  then.  I'm  to  start  again."  He  paused,  then  plunged 
on.  "Turner  says  I'm  to  ask  you  something  before  I 
cro.     He  says  he  won't  marry  you  now— though   God 
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knows  he  is  a  million  times  better  fellow  than  I  And 
1  m  to  ask  you  if  you'll  have  me-when-when  I've  lived 
this  thing  down. 

"Oh,  Noel!"  Peggy  was  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
wonder  that  was  almost  a  dawning  smile  in  her  eyes. 
So  that  was  what  he  meant !"  she  said.  "Dear  Tigijie ' 
Dear  T,gg,e !  Noel,"  she  stretched  her  hands  up  to  his 
shoulders  "he  knows  we  belong  to  each  other  Of 
course — of  course  I  will!" 

He  bent  to  her.    "I  don't  deserve  it,"  he  said  huskily. 
I  m  not  worthy  of  you.    Peggy,  I'm  not  worthy!" 

♦  A  ^  uShe  Said  "Hush!  What  is  *e  good  of 
n  a,  r that,between  y°«  and  me?  If  it  weren't  for 
Daddy,  I  would  come  with  you  now  " 

"Would  you?"  he  said.  "Would  you?  Peg-top  mv 
own,  my  darling,  do  you  mean  it?" 

She  turned  her  lips  to  his.  "Of  course  I  mean  it- 
Noel-beloved.  How  could  I  possibly  mean  anything 
else  when  every  little  bit  of  me  is  yours  ?" 

***** 

aeat  £  T"'  ^ru^  m  t0gether  she  «membered 

%aZ  V  .        ?nStmaS  m0rninS  and  his  birthday. 

And  I  ve  got  nothing  for  you,"  she  said.     "You  wnl 
have  to  come  and  help  me  open 

And  then— then  we  must  tell  Daddy  " 

;i  fancy  Turner  has  gone  in  to  do  that,"  said  Noel. 

ct»  -i  «TlC°mf  UP  With  you?  How  Iik*  Wm!" 
she  said  'I  hope  he  is  still  there.  Yes,  there  he  is 
waiting  for  us!     Oh,  Noel!     Oh    Tiggiel" 

She  suddenly  broke  off.    Tiggie'was  there  indeed,  but 

Z  IT*™  P  Cr  tha"  USUal  and  he  «ave  her  "0  greet- 
mg  as  they  met.  6 

"Thank  goodness,  you're  here !"  he  said  to  Noel     "It'll 
make  ,t  easier  for  her.     Peggy- Peggy  chi!d-l''ve  got 
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something  to  tell  you.  Will  you  try  and  be  your  brave 
little  self  while  I  say  it?" 

She  put  her  two  hands  over  her  heart.  "I  know  what 
it  is  !"  she  said.    "It's — it's  Daddy !" 

He  bent  his  head.    "They  found  him— this  morning— 

in  his  chair — " 

She  spoke  again  with  a  strange  exaltation.  "I  know, 
I  know.  He  had  a  Vision.  My  mother  came  for  him 
last  night.     I  knew  she  was  there.     I  knew  it !" 

She  broke  off.  For  a  few  minutes  she  stood  as  it  were 
unconscious  of  them,  as  though  she  too  saw  the  Vision 
and  the  open  Gates  of  Eternity     .... 

Then  with  a  deep  sigh  she  came  back  to  earth,  and 
found  herself  standing  between  the  two  men  and  holding 
a  hand  of  each. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  "I'm  glad,"  she 
said.  "Oh,  I'm  glad.  He  wanted  her  so.  And  now— 
they  are  together." 

"That's  right,"  said  Tiggie,  with  eager  clumsy  solace. 
"And  you've  got  Noel,  you  know.     Don't  forget  you've 

got  him!" 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him  with  a  sweet  tremulous 
smile.  "I  shall  never  forget,"  she  said,  "that  you  sent 
him  to  me."  Then,  as  he  gently  kissed  her  and  set  her 
free,  she  turned  to  Noel.  "We  will  go  Home  together 
now,"  she  said,  "to  Nick." 


THE   END 
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Inevitable  Millionaires,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Insidious  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.    Sax  Rohmer. 

Inverted  Pyramid.     Bertrand  Sinclair. 

Invisible  Woman,  The.     Herbert  Quick. 

Iron  Trail,  The.    Rex  Beach. 

Isle  of  Retribution,  The.     Edison  Marshall. 

It  Happened  in  Peking.    Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

I  Want  To  Be  a  Lady.     Maximilian  Foster. 

Jacob's  Ladder.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 


THE  BEST  OF  RFCFATT  FICTION 

Jean  of  the  Lazy  A.    B.  M.  Bower 
Jimmie  Dale  and  the  Phantom  Clue.    Frank  L  Packard 
Johnny  Nelson^    Clarence  E.  Mulford  ^<*ard. 

Judith  of  the  Godless  Valley.    Honore  Willsie. 

Keeper  of  the  Door,  The.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

£^a?r0tteS:  9uahf"8-     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Keziah  Coffin.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Kilmeny  of  the  Orchard.    L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Kindling  and  Ashes.    George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Kingdom  of  the  Blind.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Kmg  By  Night,  A.    Edgar  Wallace. 

King  of  the  Wilderness.     Albert  Cooper  Allen. 

Knave  of  Diamonds,  The.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Kneel  To  The  Prettiest.     Berta  Ruck 

Knights  of  the  Desert.    W.  D.  Hoffman. 

Labels.    A.  Hamilton  Gibbs 

t    «?S  ?f ^ndon,  The.    Margaret  Kennedy. 

Land  of  Forgotten  Men.     Edison  Marshall. 

Land  of  Mist,  The.     A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Last  Trail,  The.     Zane  Grey. 

Leap  Year  Girl,  The.    Berta  Ruck. 

Leave  It  to  Psmith.    P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Roge°rs  *   Self"Made   DiPlon«t  to   His   President.     Will 

Light  That' Failed,  The.    Rudyard  Kipling. 
Limping  Sheriff,  The.    Arthur  Preston. 
Little  Pardner.     Eleanor  H.  Porter 

T  \ll  !  ?v    F°^'  T!16-    Robert  W-  Chambers. 
Little  Ships.     Kathleen  Norris. 

h^ifJ^  H^'  T^e'    Frands  Seeding. 
Locked  Book  The.    Frank  L.  Packard. 
Lone  Hand,  The.    Joseph  B.  Ames. 
Lone  Wolf,  The.    Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

T  2?g     ZC  *?*  KiSF*    Mar"y  Roberts  Rinehart. 
Lonng  Mystery,  The.     Jeffery  Farnol. 
Lost  World,  The.    A.  Conan  Doyle. 

r?"don.  'u0mT^/r£mie-  JosePh  B-  Ames. 
Luck  of  the  Kid,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Lucky  m  Love.    Berta  Ruck. 
Lucretia  Lombard.     Kathleen  Norris 
Lydia  of  the  Pines.    Honore  Willsie* 
Lynch  Lawyers.    William  Patterson  White. 

Madame  Claire.    Susan  Ertz. 


THE  BEST   OF  RECENT  FICTION 

Major,  The.    Ralph  Connor. 

Man  and  Maid.     Elinor  Glyn. 

Man  from  Bar-20,  The.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Man  from  El  Paso,  The.    W.  D.  Hoffman. 

Man  from  Smiling  Pass,  The.     Eliot  H.  Robinson. 

Man  They  Couldn't  Arrest,  The.    Austin  J.  Small. 

Man  They  Hanged,  The.    Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Mare  Nostrum  (Our  Sea).    Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez. 

Martin  Conisby's  Vengeance.    Jeffery  Farnol. 

Mary-'Gusta.     Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Master  of  Man.     Hall  Caine. 

Master  of  the  Microbe,  The.    Robert  W.  Service. 

Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     A.  Conan  Doyle. 

Men  Marooned.     George  Marsh. 

Michael's  Evil  Deeds.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Mine  With  the  Iron  Door.     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Mind  of  a  Minx,  The.    Berta  Ruck. 

Miracle.     Clarence  B.  Kelland. 

Mischief  Maker,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Miss  Blake's  Husband.     Elizabeth  Jordan. 

Money,  Love  and  Kate.    Eleanor  H.  Potter. 

Money  Moon,  The.    Jeffery  Farnol. 

More  Tish.     Marv  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sen.     Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Mr.  Pratt.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Pratt's  Patients.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Wu.     Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Mrs.  Red  Pepper.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

My  Best  Girl.     Kathleen  Norris. 

My  Lady  of  the  North.     Randall  Parrish. 

My  Lady  of  the  South.    Randall  Parrish. 

Mystery  of  the  Sycamore.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Mystery  Road,  The.  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Ne'er-Do-Well,  The.     Rex  Beach. 

Net,  The.    Rex  Beach. 

Night  Hawk.    Arthur  Stringer. 

Night  Horseman,  The.    Max  Brand. 

Night  Operator,  The.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Nina.     Susan  Ertz. 

No.  17.    J.  Jefferson  Fairjeon. 

Nobody's  Man.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

No  Defence.     Gilbert  Parker. 

North.    James  B.  Hendryx. 


THE   BEST   OF  RECENT  FICTION 

Oak  and  Iron.    James  B.  Hendryx. 

Obstacle  Race,  The.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Odds,  and  Other  Stories.     Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Old  Home  Town,  The.     Rupert  Hughes. 

Oliver  October.    George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

On  the  Rustler  Trail.     Robert  Ames  Bennet 

Orphan,  The.    Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Owner  of  the  Lazy  D.    William  Patterson  White. 

Padlocked.    Rex  Beach. 

Painted  Ponies.    Alan  Le  May. 

Paradise  Bend.    William  Patterson  White. 

Partners  of  the  Tide.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Passer-By,  The,  and  Other  Stories.     Ethel  M    Dell 

Passionate  Quest,  The.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail,  The.    Ralph  Connor. 

Pawned.    Frank  L.  Packard. 

Pawns  Count,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Pearl  Thief,  The.    Berta  Ruck. 

Peregrine's  Progress.    Jeffery  Farnol. 

Peter  Ruff  and  the  Double  Four.    E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Philopena.     Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Pine  Creek  Ranch.     Harold  Bindloss. 

Poisoned  Paradise,  The.     Robert  W.  Service. 

Pollyanna;  "The  Glad  Book."     (Trade  Mark.)     Eleanor  H. 

Porter. 
Pollyanna  of  the  Orange  Blossoms.    (Trade  Mark.)    Harriet 

Lummis  Smith. 
Poor  Man's  Rock.     Bertrand  W.  Sinclair. 
Poor  Wise  Man,  A.     Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
Portygee,  The.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Possession.    Mazo  de  la  Roche,  author  of  "Jalna." 
Postmaster,  The.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Power  of  the  Glory,  The.     Gilbert  Parker. 
Prairie  Flowers.     James  B.  Hendryx. 
Prairie  Mother,  The.    Arthur  Stringer. 
Prairie  Wife,  The.    Arthur  Stringer. 
Prillilgirl.     Carolyn  Wells. 
Prodigal  Son.     Hall  Caine. 
Profiteers,  The.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
Progressive  Marriage.    Bonnie  Busch. 
Promise,  The.    J.  B.  Hendryx. 
Purple  Mask,  The.    Louise  Jordan  Miln 
Purple  Mist,  The.    Gladys  Edson  Locke. 

Queer  Judson.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 


THE  BEST  OF  RECENT  FICTION 

Quest  of  the  Sacred  Slipper,  The.    Sax  Rohmer. 
Quill's  Window.     George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Rainbow's  End,  The.     Rex  Beach. 

Rainbow  Valley.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Re-Creation  of  Brian  Kent,  The.    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Red  and  Black.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Red  Lamp.    Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Red  Ledger,  The.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Red  Pepper  Burns.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Red  Pepper's  Patients.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Red  of  the  Redfields,  The.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Red  Road,  The.    Hugh  Pendexter. 

Red  Sky  at  Morning.    Margaret  Kennedy. 

Renegade.     Arthur  O.  Friel. 

Return  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu.    Sax  Rohmer. 

Rhoda  Fair.     Clarence  Budington  Kelland. 

Riddle  of  Three  Way  Creek,  The.    Ridgwell  Cullum, 

Rider  of  the  Golden  Bar.     William  Patterson  White. 

Rilla  of  Ingleside.     L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Ringer,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Rise  of  Roscoe  Paine,  The.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Rivers  to  Cross.     Roland  Pertwee. 

Rocks  of  Valpre,  The.    Ethel  M.  Dell. 

Romantic  Comedians,  The.    Ellen  Glasgow. 

Romeo  in  Moon  Village.     George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Rose  of  the  World.     Kathleen  Norris. 

Round  the  Corner  in  Gay  Street.    Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Rowforest.     Anthony   Pryde. 

Ruben  and  Ivy  Sen.    Louise  Jordan  Miln. 

Rufus.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Rugged  Water.     Joseph   C.   Lincoln. 

Running  Special.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Rustlers'  Valley.     Clarence  E.  Mulford. 

Sackcloth  and  Ashes.    E.  W.  Savi. 
Saint  Michael's  Gold.     H.  Bedford- Jones. 
Saint  of  the  Speedway.     Ridgwell  Cullum. 
Sea  Gull,  The.    Kathleen  Norris. 
Second  Violin,  The.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 
Seven  Sleepers,  The.    Francis  Beeding. 
Seventh  Man,  The.     Max  Brand. 
Seward's  Folly.     Edison  Marshall. 
Shadow  of  the  East,  The.     E.  M.  Hull. 
Shavings.    Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 
Sheik,  The.    E.  M.  Hull. 


THE   BEST   OF  RECENT  FICTION 


Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The.    Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Shepherds  of  the  Wilds.     Edison  Marshall. 

Sherry.     George  Barr  McCutcheon. 

Sight  Unseen  and  the  Confession.    Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

Silver  Horde,  The.    Rex  Beach. 

Silver  Poppy,  The.    Arthur  Stringer. 

Sin  That  Was  His,  The.     Frank  L.  Packard. 

Singing  Heart,  The.     Florence  Ward. 

Sinister  Man,  The.     Edgar  Wallace. 

Sir  John  Dering.     Jeffery   Farnol. 

Sir  Percy  Hits  Back.    Baroness  Orczy. 

Sisters-in-Law.     Gertrude  Atherton. 

Sir  or  Madam.     Berta  Ruck. 

Six  Days.     Eleanor  Glyn. 

Sixth  Commandment,  The.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Skyline  of  Spruce,  The.    Edison  Marshall. 

Slayer  of  Souls,  The.    Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Sleeper  of  the  Moonlit  Ranges,  The.    Edison  Marshall. 

Small  Bachelor,  The.    P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Smiles:  A  Rose  of  the  Cumberlands.    Eliot  H.  Robinson. 

Smiling  Pass.    Eliot  H.  Robinson. 

Snowdrift.     James  B.  Hendryx. 

Snowshoe  Trail,  The.     Edison  Marshall. 

Son  of  His  Father,  A.     Harold  Bell  Wright. 

Sons  of  the  Sheik.     E.  H.  Hull. 

Sorrows  of  Satan.     Marie  Correlli. 

Soul  of  China  and  Other  Stories,  The.    Louis  Jordan  Miln. 

Soundings.     A.  Hamilton  Gibbs. 

Spaniard,  The.     Juanita  Savage. 

Spirit  of  Iron.     Harwood  Steele. 

Spirit  of  the  Border,  The.     Zane  Grey. 

Spellers,  The.     Rex  Beach. 

Spooky  Hollow.     Carolyn  Wells. 

Steele  of  the  Royal  Mounted*    James  Oliver  Curwood. 

Stepchild  of  the  Moon.    Fulton  Oursler. 

Still  Jim.     Honore  Willsie. 

Stolen  Idols.     E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 

Story  Girl,  The.    L.  M.  Montgomery. 

Strange  Case  of  Cavendish.     Randall  Parrish. 

Strawberry  Acres.     Grace  S.  Richmond. 

Strength  of  the  Pines.    Edison  Marshall. 

Subconscious  Courtship.     Berta  Ruck. 

Substitute  Millionaire.     Hulbert  Footner. 

Sweet  Stranger.    Berta  Ruck. 
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